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Che Independent. 


AN APRIL FOOL. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Ox! silly Violet! 
To think that Spring was tapping at your 
latch: 
Her fingers smell of flowers. 
know it? 
Her pretty voice is like the rain on thatch— 
The tinkling rain, with never a wind to blow 
it. 





Did you not 


Incautious Violet! 

You sprang from out your bed in such a 
hurry, 

Tied on your cap and laced your Kirtle 
blue, 

Opened the door, all bright with joyful 
flurry, 

And there stood naughty March, awaiting 
you! 


Poor, foolish Violet ! 
Mischievous March, who loves to fool and 


tease, 
To tickle flowers with hands all chilly- 
fingered, 
Nip them and pinch, and make them shrink and 
sneeze, 
And wish that they in the warm earth had 
lingered ! 
Misguided Violet ! 
The moment that he saw you standing 
there, 
He seized and pulled and roughly dragged 
you out, 


Out of the door, into the frosty air, 
And ‘‘ April Fool ” he cried, with laugh and 
shout, 


Dear little Violet! 
The tears are standing in her blue, blue 
eyes. 
Next time my pretty one must be more 
wary, 
Keep fast her door, lie still, refuse to rise, 
And wait the summons of the April 
fairy. 


EE 


A TALK WITH A GROUP OF IN- 
QUIRERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 








Last evening a company of inquirers 
gathered in their pastor’s study for conver- 
sation and instruction in regard to the sal- 
vation of their souls, I believe in inquiry- 
meetings. Pastor ‘Paul must have had 
many such among the groups who “‘ came 
in unto him” in his hired house at Rome. 
They may not have been conducted like 
Brother Moody’s; but they had the same ob- 
ject—to lead sinners out of the dark into 
the light. 

Among the thousands who read Tue In- 
DEPENDENT every week there must be no 
small number who are agitated, more or 
less, about their souls’ welfare and who are 
honestly asking: ‘*‘ What must'we do to be 
saved?’ For all such persots let me ex- 
temporize an inquiry-meeting in these col- 
umns. Let me talk with you as freely as I 
did with that group who have just left this 
room. Some of their experiences may 
be your experiences; the answer given 
to them will meet your cases also. 
Let me efideavor, in few words, to 
meet as many of your difficulties as now 
suggest themselves. I take it for granted 
that you all accept the Bible as God’s in- 
fallible word of guidance. You all be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ isthe Son of God, 





and that he died to make a propitiation for 
your sics. You also believe that the Divine 
Spirit directly visits human hearts, instruct- 
ing them, convicting them of guilt and 
danger, and drawing them toward obedi- 
ence to Christ. 

Now, the most vital truth for me to press 
upon every one of you is to cherish the 
Holy Spirit, and to co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit. An attemptto make a voyage 


without a sail to catch the winds or arudder - 


to guide the vessel would not be more pre- 
posterous than an attempt to become a 
Christian or to live the Christian life 
without the Spirit’s aid. Without him you 
can do nothing. With him all things are 
possible. Seek to discover whither the Di- 
vine Guide is leading you, and do not refuse 
a single step which he clearly indicates. If 
you have a favorite sin, or have been ad- 
dicted to any line of sin, the Divine Spirit 
arouses your conscience toward that line of 
sinful conduct. There will be the line of 
battle. The abandonment of those sinful 
coufses is the victory of the Holy Spirit 
over your evil propensities. To continue 
those sins is the most effectual way to 
‘quench the Spirit.” Not only what you 
should cease from, but what you should lay 


jhold of, this unerring Spirit will teach you. 


He will prompt you to act, and to act in 
such a way as to please the Lord Jesus. I 
saw a young man (who had been very irre- 
ligious) rise up last evening in a public 
meeting and avow that he was striving to 
be a Christian. He sat down an hundred- 
fold stronger than before he rose up. He 
had yielded to the Spirit’s voice within 
him. To have remained silent would have 
been a stifling of that voice. Some of 
you have wronged another. The Holy 
Spirit prompts you to go at once and 
make restitution. There comes the 
pinch and the strain. Yield! The first 
point on which the Spirit pressed Saul of 
Tarsus was the humiliating step of going 
with the once hated Ananias, and praying 
with him, and receiving baptism from 
him. What a ‘‘come-down” for the once 
haughty persecutor! But he yielded. The 
point of pressure with one of my neigh- 
bors was toset up a family altar in the 
presence of grown-up unconverted sons 
and daughters. The Spirit bade him 
assemble his household, open his Bible, 
confess his sin of past prayerlessness, and 
then try to pray with them. Of course, he 
‘broke down” in his first attempt; but his 
old ungodliness of fifty years broke down 
too. That evening’s work settled the 
question. He has beena straightforward 
Christian ever since. Conversion came 
with obeying the Spirit in the con- 
science. 

(2.) The Holy Spirit always leads straight 
to Jesus; never away from him. Christ’s as- 
surance to his disciples was: ‘‘ The Spirit 
will guide you into all truth. He shall glorify 
mé, for he shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you.” The Spirit is pressing 
you toward Christ. To go right to him in 
humble _self-surrendering prayer and_be- 
seech him to cast out the demons of sin 
and take complete possession of your heart 
is your clearly indicated duty. Such ques- 
tionsas ‘‘DolI feel enough?” or ‘‘ Have I 
repented enough?” or ‘‘ Will this make me 
happy?” you have nothing to do with. 
Take Jesus as your atoning Saviour, and 
rest on his complete work of redemption. 
Take Jesus as your model, and. strive to 
copy, however feebly and imperfectly. 





Take the every word of Christ’s command- 
ing, and strive to obey that. If your faith is 
puny, then use your puny faith till prayer 
makes it stronger. Struggle on toward 
Jesus, honestly determined that, if 
you sink, it shall be with your hold 
firm and tight on him. Keep on in 
this one direction, whether you obtain 
peace or not, whether you are happy or 
not, whether you feel like any one else or 
not. You will have a religious experience 
of your own, and it will not be an attempt- 
ed copy of any stereotype. 

8. Try to act as if there were only two 
beings in the universe—the one an Omnipo- 
tent Saviour, and the other your weak, 
wicked, wayward self. Settle your soul’s 
destiny with Jesus, and in just such way 
and with just such emotions and experi- 
ences as he may order. He is too rich to 
make any two experiences just alike. Some 
souls are driven to Christ under a hailstorm 
of distressing convictions; others open to 
him gently, under the sunshine of his love. 
The vital point with Bartimeus was not 
how Jesus opened his eyes, but the fact 
that he could see. He felt perfectly sure 
that his prayer had been answered. His 
faith was swallowed up in sight. 

But what if the poor fellow had stopped 
before he made that decisive prayer? 
Whatif he had got discouraged and held 
his peace? lt was the ‘‘crying yet more a 
great deal” which proved his dead earnest- 
ness and brought him the blessing. Now, 
with nearly every anxious inquirer comes 
a time of depression and of unbelief—a 
sort of standstill, when every good feeling 
dies out and the man is tempted to give it 
all up as a delusion and go back to his life 
again. This is acriticaltime. Everything 
may be lost by yielding to that paralyzing 
temptation. It is as if Columbus, when 
within a few leagues of Hispaniola, had 
yielded to the scoffs of his comrades or to 
secret misgivings and sailed back to 
Europe. That last league gave him immor- 
tal success and opened a new world to his 
vision. So the last decisive step of sur 
rendering all to Christ, and then standing 
to it, will determine your everlasting des- 
tiny. 

4. Keep before you the mighty power of 
God every moment. Turn to such chap- 
ters as the forty-first of Isaiah, and mark 
well those wonderful promises. In one 
verse of that chapter there are seven dis- 
tinct promises of divine help. Turn to the 
fiftieth chapter, and read what Mr. Moody 
calls hts verse. It begins with the ringing 
assurance: ‘‘For the Lord God will help 
me; therefore shall I not be put to confu- 
sion, therefore I have set my face likea 
flint.” Study all those passages in God's 
Book which contain the strongest meat of 
God’s promised support. Throw yourself 
into the bosom of such promises. Lash 
your feebleness fast to this infinite strength. 
Your salvation can never be imperiled by 
man or devil as long as you hold fast to the 
Omnipotent Arm. The attempt to save 
yourself is as absurd as to try to lift your 
own body by grasping hold of your own 
clothes. The lift must come from Christ. 
Faith must cry out: ‘‘O Jesus! if thou wilt, 
thou canst. Save, or I perish!” His re- 
sponse to you will be: ‘‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee; mine arm shall strengthen 
thee; on my arm shalt thou trust.” When 
that arm breaks, you are lost. Never be- 
fore. Salvation means trusting that 
ARM. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





THE INAUGURATION. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





a ALL things become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past,” 

I said, as I looked down upon the faces 
of the men who for eight years had made 
the history of the American government, 
aid remembered that politically they were 
already ‘‘portions and parcels of that 
dreadful past.” 

Already a new kingdom is founded, a 
new reign begun. . The deadly battle 1s 
ended. The conflict of mad passion that 
every day has gone on in the House of 
"Representatives for so many days and 
weeks at last is still; and the worn-out 
warriors in far-distant homes are nursing 
their rage in silence and hiding their deadly 
wounds as best they can. Only one week 
to-day, how possible it was that the an- 
archists might prevail, that, “inauguration 
day” might dawn on a distracted and ruler 
less people. How silent the streets were! 
How melancholy the men and women that 
,you met! Friday morning the long battle 
wore itself out, At 4 o’clock of the morn- 
ing, in the sullen silence of that Alien 
House, Rutherford B. Hayes was pro- 
claimed the President of the United States. 
To hear it in that gray hush before dawn 
proclaimed to baffled and worn-out men 
‘who had struggled hopelessly through so 
many sleepless hours, how hard to realize 
that the tidings could bring any joy to the 
land. Yet even on Saturday, as I rode 
through the Avenue, I seemed to have 
entered another city. Banners flew from the 
housetops and hung in almost every window. 
From side to side streamers festooned. the 
street and the grand building of the National 
Republican bore on its front the gay shields 
of all the states. Again the shops were 
brave with buyers. Once more ribbons, 
silks, and laces flew across the counters. 
Even traffic had waked up at the advent of 
anew President. The street, so silent and 
melancholy last week, was now as crowded 
as Broadway and gay as the Boulevards. 
Open carriages, with their gorgeous out- 
riders, prancing thoroughbreds, and beau- 
tiful, richly-arrayed women thronged the 
broad drive. Nothing like it had been seen 
all winter. The sunshine welled out of the 
deep heavens and flooded the awakening 
earth. Never mind the Electoral Count, 
nor even the hepeless anguish of the Demo- 
crats. After all the waiting, the hope so 
often numbed, the scurrying darkness that 
swept the horizon from day to day—after 
all these there isa President, afid the peo- 
ple are glad, though politicians are ready 
to rend alike the ‘‘ count,” their party, and 
their country. And now? I have sur- 
vived the mashing I got at ‘the bronze 
door of the Eastern Senate wing.” There 
is where my card told me to go, and I went. 
Went to be jammed against small children, 
to their probable total extinguishment; to 
be rammed up against a poor, short- 
breathed little woman, till I expected each 
gasp would be her last; to gaze at a woman 
sitting in a niche of the outside wall, with 
her feet in a mink muff. She was the only 
refreshing object I saw as I doubled my 
fists in my delicate gloves, to their certain 
destruction, and ‘‘went in” to fight 
the men. I hope I hurt some of them; 
but am afraid I didn’t. They are so 
big, so horrid sé hateful in such 
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a crowd. Avalanches, pointed with um- 
brellas, with which they puncture your 
corns, and then fly over you, taking 
your breath out of you as they go, into the 
Paradisé beyond, while you writhe in agony 
without. The average man is « beast in a 
crowd. It’s nofiing to him how many sis- 
ter women he mashes under foot in his 
match, if only by sheer brute force he gets 
ahead and into the best seat. Well, my 
maiden like a palm, my maiden like a pas- 
sion plant, and I, their friend, philosopher, 
and ‘‘ fighter,” under the feet of the tramp- 
ling Assyrians, rescuing several babies from 
the maie destroyers in the process, we got 
in at last. And a ‘‘special providence,” or 
something equally gratifying, after seating 
‘* the girls,” rewarded me with a little seat, 
alone and inconspicuous, where, in spite of 
my rent gloves and my equally rent tem- 
per, I sit as serene and happy as if both 
were intact, and survey the sight. It seems 
at first glance one that I have often pictured 
to you; yet it has phases that you never 
heard about and faces that I never saw be- 
fore. The audience in the galleries is 
largely made up of women, and differs 
from the ordinary one in a deepened bril- 
liancy of attire. The inauguration of a 
President they deem a fit occasion to cele- 
brate in fine clothes They don their gay- 
est plumage, and the Senate Chamber is as 
resplendent as the Academy of Music on 
gala night. We have the most picturesque 
effect from the Diplomatic Gallery, which 
is upholstered in bright blue, which throws 
out most of the ladies’ costumes therein 
in artistic relief. For example, that of 
the wife of the Japanese minister, 
who looks like a little dusky girl, in a Paris 
suit of softest gray, relieved by velvet of a 
cardinal hue. Mrs. Plunket, of the English 
legation, who, by the way, is a young, 
dark-eyed American, wears a suit of ex- 
treme elegance, waist and skirt of damasse, 
café au lait, with sleeves and skirt of black 
velvet. Lady Thornton, on the front seat, 
wears black silk and velvet, her black bon- 
net relieved by pale blue feathers. The 
wife of the Spanish minister is arrayed in 
royal purple velvet, and the whole gallery 
is warm with color and flashing with 
jewels. The adjoining gallery, though less 
striking, is scarcely less remarkable. Amid 
many others sit Mrs. Robeson, Mrs. Taft, and 
Mrs. Fish, each an impressive and power- 
ful woman in herself—three receding ladies; 
while in the front seat sit at least three in- 
coming ones—Mrs, Stanley Matthews, Mrs, 
Senator Sherman, and Mrs. Hayes. Three 
children are tumbling over the laps of the two 
latter ladies—one the little golden-haired 
adopted daughter of Senator Sherman, 
whom Mrs. Sherman took, with her twin 
brother, when both were helpless babies, 
out of a New York orphan asylum; the 
other two the youngest scions of the house 
of Hayes. They are “full of the old 
Nick,” as children usually are, especially 
whenethe occasion demands that they shall 
‘sit up” like little ladies or gentlemen. 
Presently the soft-eyed mother parts her 
rollicking little boy and girl by sitting 
between them, rescues a magnificent 
bouquet of lilies of the valley from 
demolition by holding it herself, 
while directing the eyes of her sailor 
clad six-year-old son toward the mag- 
nificent scene below. The Senate Cham- 
ber is densely thronged with nearly all that 
is high and notablein the nation. Here 
are fourteen senators who are not re- 
elected, and fourteen more who are waiting 
to take their places, and sixty-four who 
continue in their seats. Here is Geo. F. 
Hoar, his face looking clearer and cleaner- 
cut than ever; and Beck, the handsome, 
curley-headed Ajax from Kentucky; La- 
mar, from Mississippi, with a sallow face 
and black hair straight as an Indian’s; Ben 
Hill, of Georgia, blue-eyed and meek of vis- 
age, smiling all over with happiness, ‘“‘Aw- 
ful rebel” as he was, he says he is “glad to 
get back into the house of his fathers, and 
means to stay init.” There 7s a difference 
between being a senator of the United 
States and a senator of the Confederate 
States of America. Jobn Logan hovers on 
the outskirts of this brilliant scene. His 
jet black head is already marked among 
things gone by. Eugene Hale and Kasson 
chat with Evarts, who laughs and is more 
than usually animated. Ben Butler elbows 


in the air. Thurman and Morton shake 
hands, each too great a man not to honor the 
-other. At the left of the Chamber sits 
General Sherman and his staff. He is 
marked from his officers by a broad band 
of gold, in heavy plaits, folded diagonally 
across his breast. All wear heavy epau- 
lets, sashes, and swords. Their uniform 
is resplendent. Beside General Sherman 
| sits General Hancock, who is one of the 
grandest looking men in the world. He is 
fully six feet high, of equal- proportions, 
with a large head and handsome features. 
Anywhere he would be markéd as one of 
the finest specimens of the human race. 
On one side of the center aisle the diplo- 
matic corps are seated. Sir Edward 
Thornton, the dean of the cerps, sits at its 
head, a gray-haired, manly-looking English- 
man, in a perfectly-fitting suit, heavily em- 
broidered in gold. Beside him sits Sefior 
Garcia, ex-minister of the Argentine Re- 
public, in citizen’s clothes—one of the 
handsomest of men. The Spanish minister 
is a portly strong-looking man, bearing a 
resemblance to Dom Pedro. His coat 
seemed to be woven of gold. The Aus- 
trian court coat has a solid front of gold. 
One of the most remarkable images is that 
‘of the Japanese minister. He looks little 
| over twenty years of age and is scarcely 
larger than an American or English boy of 
fourteen. His features are small, his eyes 
and hair very black, his expression full of 
gentle intelligence. He wears cream-co!l- 
ored trowsers, seamed with gold, a black 
dress coat, with a standing gold collar, gold 
cuffs, the front and back heavily embroid- 
ered in gold. The Turkish minister and 
attachés wear dress suits, encrusted with 
gold, and each a scarlet fez. The former is 
a perfect specimen of his race—burly, with 
strong, brutal features, aggressive in bear- 
ing and faee. It is very easy to talk of the 
Turk as ‘‘degenerate,” and just as easy to 
see that he is one of the most powerful, 
tenacious, and disgusting races on 
earth. 

The Supreme Court enters, and a loud 
murmur arises from the multitude above 
andbelow. ‘ Onlysix!” ‘ Whereis Judge 
Field and Judge Clifford?” Oh! they can- 
not come to see a “‘ usurper” inaugurated, 
you know. Chief-Justice Waite, in his 
satin gown, looks about as broad as he is 
long, and recalls by contrast the towering 
figure of Chief-Justice Chase. Justice 
Davis, in his senatorial suit, looms. béfore 


‘mighty man is he; yet he holds by the hand 
alittle boy. 

At precisely 12 o’clock, amid the breath- 
less silence of that vast multitude—followed 
by Fish, Robeson, Taft, and Tyner—the 
two Presidents slowly entered. Every eye 
was fixed upon the out-going and in-coming 
man. They walked side by side, Grant and 
Hayes. The contrast between them struck 
me at once. Grant is not an ignoble-look- 
ingman. Heimpresses you with his power, 
such as it is. Itis of that broad, sinewy 
fiber that spreads over the earth and clings 
to it. It is of the earth, earthy. It may be 
sordid; it is never spiritual. To that far 
spiritual looking and longing that character- 
ized Lincoln Grantisastranger. This world 
and its good things—its wines, its borses, 
its riches—suffice him. Give him enough 
of them, and he is happy in his own way. 
And nothing in Heaven or on earth can 
make himso happy as to have his own 
way. He has conscience, honor, a sense of 
duty; but not the sentiment of either. 
None of them oppress him; for, whatever 
he makes up his mind about either one, he 
is sure he is right. His affections are as 
strong as his prejudices, which i{s saying 
that they are of the strongest. He will not 
turn from anybody he likes, no matter how 
bad he is. He not only hugs him himself; 
but thrusts him upon other people, which 
is unjust and has made much of the sin 
and sorrow of his administration. With 
some of the strongest traits of strong 
human nature and nota few of its sweet- 
est and truest instincts, where his being 
should rise highest it is cut short. He is 
strong upon the earth, but he does not rise 
skyward. 

You look up to see the other man. Not 
only does he ascend in statue, but his head 
soars sO symmetrically that you remark 
its hight. He isstrong where human beings 





his way through the crowd, with his head 


most need strength—in his moral percep- 


and towers above all his comrades—such a |- 





chivalric honor and of a consciousness of 
duty strong as death. His pictures give 
but a faint shadow of the man; for his 
stature, his movement, his presence indi- 
cate him even more than his face. All ex- 
press the highest manliness. The light 
step, the erect head, the splendid figure, 
the clear, open countenance—all indi- 
cate purity, health, and power. We have 
been told so often that he is ‘“‘not @ great 
man” that I expected to see a ‘ rather 
weak-looking brother, and confess to pos- 
itive surprise when I saw before me a 
man who made the men about him look 
rather poor and small, who, if there be 
anything in temperament, physique, and 
head, has enough of each and all for him- 
self, with considerable to spare for others. 
Having seen him, nobody now could ever 
make me believe that he has not a mind of 
his own, with will enough and sense 
enough to put it to the best uses. And the 
whimpering Thomases of the party, who 
have expected him to be putty in the fingers 
of his Republican makers, may hang up 
their fears. Already they are chewing the 
ends of their fingers in disgust, for where 
they felt for the putty it wasnot there, and, 
with all their manipulations, they cannot 
keep Carl Schurz out of the Cabinet. 

**Let us weep,” says Cameron. ‘‘ No, 
let us make a ‘point’ of Louisiana on 
him,” cries Blaine. ‘‘ Let us pick out the 
eyes of Cock Robin,” snarls Conkling. 

‘*Let us go to his funeral,” groans Mor- 
ton. ‘‘Anything, anything, rather tban 
that red-eyed Dutchman in the Cabinet. 
Was it for this we had an electoral count?” 
And Hayes is the “putty” man who in 
bloodless doughyness was going to let 
Blaine “‘ run” his administration. 

Meanwhile, on this man of whom every 
one in the nation is this moment thinking 
a fair woman between two little children 
looks down. She has a singularly geptle 
and winning face. It looks out from the 
bands of smooth dark hair with that ten- 
der light in the eyes which we have come to 
associate always with the Madonna. I have 
never seen such a face reign in the White 
House. I wonder what the world of Van- 
ity Fair will do with it. Will it friz that 
hair? powder that face? draw those sweet, 
pure lines awry with pride? bare those 
shoulders? shorten those sleeves? hide 
John Wesley’s discipline out of sight, as it 
poses and minces before ‘‘ the first lady of 
the land’”’? 

What will she do with it, this woman 
of the heart and home? Strong as she is 
fair, will she have the ‘‘ grace” to use it as 
not abusing it; to be in it, yet not of it; 
priestess of a religion pure and undefiled, 
holding the white lamp of her womanhood, 
unshaken and unsullied, high above the 
heated crowd that fawns, flatters, and 
spoils? The Lord in Heaven knows. AllI 
know is that Mr. and Mrs. Hayes are the 
finest-looking type of man and woman that 
I have ever seen take up their abode in the 
White House, 

President Hayes stood on the eastern 
steps of the Capitol, where Lincoln stood, 
and pronounced his inaugural address, 
Around him was the flower of fashion and 
of state. Below him were regiments of men, 
black and white, whose blue uniforms re- 
called, at least to one, the silent army of their 
brothers whose bivouac on yonder hights 
made this picture of the nation possible. 
Banners waved, and far away across. the 
pale green grounds spread the people. The 
gray cloud-mass of the morning, tbat prom- 
ised ‘‘a dank and snuffling day,” had 
passed away. The low Maryland hills 
flickered in sunshine and shadow. The 
city, covered all over with the bloom of 
banners, stood stately and beautiful beside 
its embracing river, within encircling hills. 
In one long street the firemen rested. In 
another the artillery waited. The last 
words were uttered, and “the deep- 
mouthed guns” sent out salvo after salvo, 
that shook the hills. Drums began to beat; 
men to march. Then from the vast multi- 
tude went up a peal of exultation, as if 
the people said: 

* Be proud! fer she is saved, and all have helped to 
save her. 
She that }fts up the manbood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind, 


The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more. 
She calls her children back and waite the morn 





(March 15, 1877. 
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tions and faculties. He is capable of 


or nebler day, enthroned between her subject 
« Seu.aeen, dear Land, for thou hast found re. 
lease 2% 

Thy God in these distempered days 

Hath taught thee thé sure wisdom of his ways, 

And through thy enemies hath wrought thy peace, 

Bow down in prayer and praise !’”’ 

I stood in a north window of the Capitol 
as the inaugural procession moved down 
the hill, back toward the White House, 
‘Sweet, sweet, piercing sweet” was the 
music of the bands, as it came back on the 
airs of spring, What a rhythm there was 
in the marching: feet of those many men. 
Their bayonets flashed, their drums beat, 
their banners flew, as they moved music- 
ally on. Amid them passed an open car- 
riage, holding three simple citizens, one of 
them the new President, who had come to 
his place through such struggle and strife. 
Four days ago this scene would have 
seemed impossible. But a little more 
than a week ago, assassination was 
threatened if this hour came. How 
low the clouds hung! How deadly was the 
battle! Who could dream it possible now? 
To look on this sight is enough to make one 
believe that already things are ordered on 
the best and surest foundations—that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety are even now established. 
For over all, more than all, the people 
have peace and a President. Our homes 
are saved, commerce is unimpeded, indus- 
try is quickened, the avocations of life go 
on without interruption, and the world has 
learned anew that a republic founded in 
righteousness and preserved by free gov- 
ernment strikes far below the roots of anar- 
chy and the storms of human passion; 
and, though it can be shaken, it will not be 
destroyed. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5th, 1877. 





THE SECONDARY ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue Constitution, having declared that 


the votes of a ‘‘ majority of the whole num 

ber of electors appointed” shall be neces- 
sary to elect any person to the Presidency, 
proceeds to say: 

‘‘And, if no person have such majority, 
then from the persens having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately 
by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President the vote shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each state 
having one vote. A quorum for this -pur- 
pose shal! consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a majori- 
ty of all the states shall be necessary toa 
choice. And,if the House of Representa- 
tives shall not choose a President, whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the 4th of March next follow- 
ing, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent.” 

The object here sought is to provide a 
secondary mode of electing the President, 
in the event that no one of the persons 
voted for should receive the constitutional 
majority of electoral votes. It was fore- 
seen that several persons might be voted 
for, and that the votes might be so distrib- 
uted that no one would have such a ma- 
jority. The right of choosing the Presi- 
dent in such a contingency is conferred 
upon the House of Representatives, to be 
exercised in the manner prescribed. 

Such a fact occurred at the fourth Presi- 
dential election. Five persons were voted 
for. Thomas Jefferson and Aarron Burr 
received each seventy-three votes, John 
Adams had sixty-five votes, Charles 
C. Pinckney had sixty-four votes, and 
John Jay had one vote. The House of 
Representatives adopted beforehand a 
series of rules for its guidance in choosing 
a President,.the first of which provided 
that if ‘‘no person has a constitutional ma- 
jority, and the same shall have been duly 
declared and entered upon the journals of 
the House, the Speaker, accompanied by 
the members of the House, shall retire to 
their chamber” and proceed to the choice 
of a Presidént. The Vice-President, after 
giving the state of the vote, said® that ‘‘ no 
choice was made by the people, and that, 
consequently, the remaining duties devolve 
on the House of Representatives.” The 
House immediately returned to its own 
chamber, and did not succeed in cheosing 
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a President until the thirty-sixth ballot, 
when Thomas Jefferson was declared duly 
elected. 

A similar fact occurred at the tenth Presi- 
dential election. Andrew Jackson received 
ninety-nine votes, John Quincy Adams 
eighty-four votes, William H. Crawford 
forty-one votes, and Henry Clay thirty- 
seven votes. The House of Representa- 
tives, anticipating what would be the state 
of the electoral vote, provided beforehand 
that if ‘‘no person bas a majority of the 
votes of the whole number of electors ap- 


_ pointed, and the result shall have been de- 


clared, the same shall be entered on the 
journals of the House,” and that thereupon 
the House shall choose a President. The 
President of the Senate, after the counting 
of the electoral votes, ‘‘declared that no 
person had a majority of all the votes of 
the whole number of electors appointed,” 
and ‘‘that, consequently, the remaining 
duties devolve on the House of Representa- 
tives.” The House at once proceeded to 
the discharge of this duty, and at the first 
ballot John Quincy Adams was elected. 

The rigtt of such a choice exists only 
when no person has been chosen by the re- 
quired majority of electors. How is this 
fact to be ascertained? In neither of the 
above cases did the House of Representa- 
tives assume the sole right of detenmining 
whether the fact existed or not. In both it 
acted only after the fact was officially de- 
clared by the President of the Senate. If 
the counting authority be vested in the 
President of the Senate, then it belongs to 
him to decide this question; and if it be 
vested in the two houses of Congress, then 
it is equally shared by both, and neither, 
acting independently of the other, can de- 
termine the point. The Senate has no right 
to choose a President; yet it has just as 
much power as the House of Representa- 
tives in deciding whether a President bas 
been chosen by the electors, and the latter 
has no power of choice until it is deter- 
mined that the electors have made no 
choice. 

The position taken by the Hon. Clarkson 
N. Potter, in his letter published in the 
New York Herald, November 22d, 1876, 
was that either house of Congress has power 
to exclude electoral votes from the count, 
and that the House of Representatives may, 
upon its own judgment, independently of 
the Senate, determine whether a President 
has been elected or not; and if it decides 
this question in the negative, then it may 
proceed to elect a President. Having the 
power of choice in the contingency named 
by the Constitution, it also has the entire 
power to decide whether the contingency 
exists. This monstrous assumption virtu- 
ally gives to the House of Representatives 
the whole counting authority, since it ex- 
cludes the President of the Senate and the 
Senate from all participation in the decision 
of the question which is preliminary to any 
choice of the President on its part. There 
is nothing in the Constitution and nothing 
in the two precedents above referred to 
that gives the slightest support to the idea, 
In both of these cases the House of Repre- 
sentatives acted only after the President of 
the Senate had officially declared that no 
choice had been made by the electors. The 
uniform praetice at all the countings has 
been that the announcement and declaration 
of the President of the Senate should be 
deemed the official declaration as to the 
votes cast and as to theresult. To place 
the whole power of deciding whether a 
President has been elected in the House 
that, in the event of a failure by the elect 
ors, has the power of election would be a 
very dangerous experiment. 

The particular House of Representatives 
which, in the contingency supposed, pos- 
sesses the right of choice is manifestly the 
one in existence and assumed to be present 
at the counting of the electoral votes, and 
whose term will expire on the 4th of March 
next ensuing. The Constitution provides 
that if no President shall be chosen by the 
House of Representatives ‘‘ before the 4th 
of March next following,” then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case 
of the death or other constitutional disabil- 
ity of the President. This assumes that 
the question whether a President has been 
chosen or not by the electors will be dectid- 
ed before the day named; and if not cho 
sen, and no Vice-President has been chosen 
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by the electors, that the Senate will have 
chosen a Vice-President, who would act as 
President in the event that the House of 
Representatives should fail to make a choice 
before the time specified. There is noth- 
ing in the Constitution to give the slightest 
countenance to the idea suggested by The 
Public that, by delaying the completion of 
the counting till after the 4th of March, 
and thus preventing the existing House of 
Representatives from choosing the Presi- 
dent, the right of choice might be trans- 
ferred to the next House. The effect of 
such a political trick would be to bring the 
Government to the 4th of March with no 
Vice-President, and no President declared 
to be elected, since the counting of the 
electoral votes would not be completed. 
Both offices would be vacant; and in re- 
spect to that of President this would be 
the very condition which the Constitution 
seeks to prevent by providing that the 
Vice-President shall act as President if the 
the House of Representatives has failed to 
make a choice. The suggestion of The 
Public lacks everything except the merit 
of originality. 

The constitutional limitations upon the 
House of Representatives in choosing a 
President are these: 1. The right does 
not exist at all unless the electors have 
failed to make a choice, as ascertained by 
counting their votes, 2. The choice must 
be made ‘‘from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President.” 
8. The House must “immediately” pro- 
ceed to the work. 4, It must vote “‘by 
ballot.” 5. It must have a quorum con- 
sisting ‘‘of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states.” 6. The votes 
must ‘‘ be taken by states, the representa- 
tion from each state having one vote.” 7. 
The choice must be made by ‘‘a majority 
of all the states.” Acting within these 
limitations, the House of Representatives 
becomes a sort of electoral college, provid- 
ed by the Constitution to meet the contin- 
gency of a failure by the primary colleges 
to choose a President. 

There are several serious objections to 
this provision, and one of them we have 
in the fact that the members of the House 
of Representatives who are to exercise the 
power were chosen two years previous to 
the appointment of Presidential electors. 
The politics of the country in the mean- 
time may have undergone a very great 
change. New issues may have arisen since 
these members were chosen. There is no 
certainty that they will represent public 
sentiment at the time or that their choice 
will be that of the people. John Quincy 
Adams was chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1825, by a vote of thirteen 
states against seven for Andrew Jackson, 
when the latter had ninety-nine electoral 
votes, against eighty four for the former. 
The predominant preference of the people, 
as between the two candidates, expressed 
in the appointment of Presidential electors, 
was not expressed by the action of the 
House of Representatives. 

A second objection we have in the fact 
that the system furnishes an opportunity 
and temptation not only for bribing and 
corrupting the members of the House of 
Representatives, but also for making com- 
binations among the supporters of differ- 
ent candidates, by which the real preference 
of the people may be defeated. It is possi- 
ble that a person having comparatively but 
few electoral votes, yet sufficient to hold 
the balance of power as between two strong 
rival candidates, may defeat both of these 
candidates in the House of Representatives. 
The friends of one or the other may pre- 
fer the weaker candidate to the success 
of the stronger rival. Fortunately, we 
have had but two elections of President by 
the House of Representatives; and in both 
instances, particularly in the first, our polit- 
cal system was subjected to a very severe 
strain. Bribery and corruption were 
charged in both. If the contest be a close 
one, and the two houses of Congress are 
politically opposed to each other, a power- 
ful motive is furnished to the House of 
Representatives to resort to almost any 
stratagem for the purpose of securing to it- 
self the right of choice. The antagonism 
between the two houses, supported and 
stimulated by a corresponding antagonism 
between two great political parties, might 





give the country two presidents, one de- 
clared elected by the Senate and the other 
chosen by the House of Representatives. 
This would involve immense confusion 
and might end in civil war. 

A third objection we have in the fact 
that when the House of Representatives 
chooses the President the votes are to be 
‘taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote.” The great 
State of New York, with thirty-three Repre- 
sentatives and a population of some five 
millions, would cast but one vote; and the 
little State of Delaware, with a single repre- 
sentative and a population considerably 
less than two hundred thousand, would 
also cast one vote. All reference to popu- 
lation as the basis of political power is 
utterly ignored when the President is 
chosen by the House of Representatives. 
In the appointment of presidential electors 
each state is entitled to two electors, because 
it is astate, and then to as many more as it 
hasrepresentatives in Congress, apportioned 
according to population. There is some 
approach to equity in this distribution of 
political power; but the equity is wholly 
abandoned when the House of Representa- 
tives elects the President. Then we see 
nothing but the principle of state equality, 
without any reference to population. 

Senator Morton, in a speech on this sub- 
ject, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, January 21st, 1875, submitted the 
following statement as showing the possi- 
bility that forty-five members of the House 
of Representatives out of two hundred and 
ninety-two might choose the President. 

*‘ Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada, and Ore- 
gon have each one member, and four mem- 
bers would cast the votes of these four 
states. Rhode Island and Florida have 
each two, and four members would cast 
the votes of these states. Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, West Virginia, Vermont, and 
Kansas have each three members, and two 
votes in each, or ten members in all five, 
would cast the votes of those five states, 
Arkansas, California, and Connecticut have 
four members each, and three in each, or 
nine in all, may cast their votes. Maine 
and South Carolina have each five members, 
three of whom in each, or six in both, must 
cast their votes. Maryland, Mississippi, and 
Texas have each six members, and four in 
each, or twelve in all, may cast the votes of 
those three states, This make nineteen 
states, or a majority of the states in the 
Union, and forty-five members may cast 
their votes and elect a President of the 
United States, against the wishes of the 
other two hundred and forty-seven mem- 
bers of the House of - Representatives. 
Again, these nineteen states have an aggre- 
gate population by the census of 1870 of a 
fraction over eight millions of people, 
while the remaining eighteen states have 
an aggregate population of about thirty 
millions. that nineteen states, having 
scarcely more than one-fifth of the entire 
population of the United States, may elect 
a President in the House of Representatives, 
against the wishes of the other four-fifths. 
And this by courtesy has been called re- 
publican government. Compared with it 


the Rotten Borough system was a mild and 
very small bagatelle.’ 


A mode of electing the President which 
involves this possibility is as far as can 
well be conceived from corresponding with 
any just idea of a republican government. 
It makes the states just equal in their elect- 
ive power, notwithstanding their great in- 
equality in population. It may have been 
neeessary a8 a compromise when the Con- 
stitution was adopted; yet it was politically 
unjust at the time and is so still, It con- 
cedes far too much to the principle of state 
equality. It enables a small minority of 
the whole people to choose the President 
when the right of choice devolves on the 
House of Representatives, and thus pro- 
vides for a possible reversal of the rule that 
the will of the majority should prevail. 

The electoral system as now established 
might be continued, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives might, in the event of a failure 
by the electors, choose the President by a 
majority vote of all its members, or of those 
sufficient to constitute a quorum. Such a 
principle would be far more reasonable and 
equitable than the present rule. An amend- 
ment of the Constitution would be neces- 
sary to secure this change. This would be 
better than nothing. Yet a much better 
amendment would be to dispense with the 
Electoral College and election by the House 
of Representatives altogether, and provide 
for the election of President and Vice- 
President by the direct vote of the people. 
The electors are simply machines chosen 
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by the people to express their will, and not 
their own will; and, if the people are com- 
petent to choose electors for this purp , 
they are just as competent to vote directly 
for President and Vice-President. 

The system in its present shape is ex- 
posed to very grave objections; and one of 
these objections is the election by the 
House of Representatives. The necessity 
for any secondary mode of election would 
be removed by abolishing the Electoral 
College altogether; and this may be done 
without produeing any change in the rel- 
ative political power of the different states. 
Earnestly is it to be hoped that the wisdom 
of the nation will before another presiden- 
tial election supply a better mode of choos- 
ing its Chief Magistrate. No more impor- 
tant question can engage the attention of 
the people. 





BAD NEWS FROM BREWSTER- 
VILLE. 


A CRISIS IN THAT VENERABLE TOWN.— 
THE DANGER PASSED. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir:—This letter Should contain nothing 
but hearty congratulations and words of 
gocd cheer on the grand success which -has 
been the result of the fierce political con- 
test through which the country has passed, 
in securing the continuation in power of 
the national party, which, under Divine 
Providence, suppressed rebeltion and main- 
tained the integrity of our glorious Union, 
But we have no right to anticipate the mil 
lennium just yet; and you will not be sur- 


- prised to hear that the great victory we 


have achieved has not been altogether free 
from some extremely mortifying incidents 
in this town. It fills me with mortification 
to be under the necessity of giving you an 
account of a most terrible riot that has 
oecurred here; and, if it has not put 
Brewsterville into mourning, it- has, at 
least, sobered the well-disposed and pious 
inhabitants of the town and to a certain 
extent cast a gloom over an otherwise 
rejoicing community. 

When it was announced in the Brewster- 
ville Palladium that Rutherford B, Hayes 
nad been declared President there was an 
outburst of exultant and jubilant feeling 
manifested by the people, which soon began 
to make demonstrations which, to some of 
the more thoughtful, though not by any 
means less jubilant part of the inhabitants, 
foreboded mischief. The church-bells were 
rung with great vigor, there were immense 
crowds around the tavern, and at night 
there was a general illumination, not only 
of the principal buildings, the academy, 
the town hall, and the blacksmith’s shop, 
but all of the private residences. But lam 
wrong; they were not all illuminated, for I 
regret to say that one building, the. pri- 
vate residence of the leading shoemgker 
of the town, did not display a solitary 
candle in any of its windows. In truth, 
there seemed to be a marked design 
in the occupants of that wretched habita- 
tion in excluding every ray of cheerfulness 
from their miserable abode. The owner 
had Jong been an object of suspicion to his 
neighbors. He was known to be a sub- 
scriber to a Democratic paper, and he had 
been heard to threaten that if a fraudulent 
President should be inaugurated the streets 
of Brewsterville should flow with blood be- 
fore he would lend his countenance to such 
an outrage on popular rights. This might 
have been regarded as very harmless brava- 
do, for his countenance does not happen to 
be of a kind that any party would care to 
borrow. It was very aggravating, how- 
ever, and I do myself think he was justly 
entitled to some gentle reproof for his 
audacious opposition to the prevalent senti- 
ment of the people. 

Fearing that popular indignation might 
be directed against the dwelling of the ob- 
noxious citizen of the place, and that the 
good name of Brewsterville might suffer in 
consequence, I repaired to the piazza of the 
tavern, where a great crowd had assembled 
and were shouting the once familiar song of 
‘‘John Brown’s body is lying in the ground, 
but his soul is marching on.” The words 
of that hymn, it must be confessed, are very 
stirring and the people were greatly ex- 
cited. What might happen could not well 





be foreseen, but I feared the worst. So, 
mounting a chair which was brought for 
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me, I thought it best to propose three cheers 
for Hayes and Wheeler, by way of quieting 
the excitement, and then three more for the 
Old Commonwealth. This seemed to have 
the desired good effect, and, seizing upon 
the opportunity of a temporary lull, I ad- 
dressed the crowd in a few cool and dis- 
passionate words, remarking to them that 
the present was an occasion in which every 
man in Brewsterville might feel proud, for 
the town had performed its whole duty and 
had done its full share toward securing the 
glorious result in which all were rejoicing. 

‘Not all,” cried a voice. 

Not all, indeed, I said—not all; but so 
nearly all that tbe sole exception is hardly 
sufficient to mar the generous rejoicing of 
the community. 

** But it does, though,” shouted a voice; 
whicb, Iam sorry to say, I recognized as 
that of my son, Amzi. 

Well, my friends, I said, if there is one 
person in this town who is so lacking in pa- 
triotic instincts, who has so little of the 
liberal spirit which animates the rest of the 
community, as to refuse to juin in the out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm, and to sit 
down in the gloom of his morbid discon- 
tent, without the cheering ray of a solitary 
candle in his domicile, why, let him sit in 
the enjoyment of his darkness. It is his 
right. He is a free citizen, like ourselves. 
He has a right to his opinions, and we have 
no right to interfere with his chartered 
privileges. Hateful as his opinions may be 
to the rest of us, we are bound to defend 
him in his undisturbed enjoyment of them. 
If he did sympathize with the enemies of 
the Union, if his best customers were 
Southern men, and if he is the only citizen 
of Brewsterville who refused to join in the 
demonstrations of grief which were exhib- 
ited in this town on the death of our mar- 
tyred President, he has still his rights as-a 
citizen, which I, for one, will help to the 
utmost to defend. 

I am sorry to say that these conservative 
and conciliatory words were responded to 
by an outburst of howls and hisses; and, 
fearing that they were ominous of still 
more violent actions, I proceeded to say 
that I deprecated any unlawful acts, and 
besought them to remember that they were 
citizens of one of the oldest and most 
respectable towns in the state, which had 
never yet been disgraced by anything in the 
shape of a mob or a riot since the days 
of the Revolution, when their ancestors 
marched to the bloody field of Concord. 
Let no man’s hand be raised, I exclaimed, 
solemnly, against the habitation of any 
citizen in Brewsterville because it is not 
illuminated on this joyous occasion, when 
all the good people of the town have 
united to show their gratitude for a great 
political victory. Letno one throw a stone 
at the windows of that house because it sits 
in darkness and its occupants defy the 
sentiment of the people. Let them alone 
in their stubboro and darkened defiance. 
They are the more conspicuous by their 
solitary shadow in the general illumination. 
Be sure, my friends, not to smash a single 
pane of glass in their dwelling. 

But alas! for the perversity of human 
passion! Im spite of my earnest admoni- 
tions, the whole crowd gave a simultaneous 
shout when I ceased speaking, and moved 
rapidly away in a body, each man picking 
up a missile of some kind as he went—a 
brick, a paving stone, or any other hard 
substance that happened to be conveniently 
in the way. They rushed toward the 
doomed house of the wretched man who 
had refused to illuminate, and in the course 
of a few minutes there was not a whole 
pane of glass remaining in his darkened 
dwelling. It was a dreadful retribution; 
and the worst of it is that the town of 
Brewsterville, besides being compelled to 
bear the disgrace of the riotous transac- 
tion, will have to pay the cost of replac- 
ing the windows in the damaged house. As 
for the wretched creature himself who pro- 
voked the assault upon his premises, so far 
from his having been converted to correct 
principles, he is more resolute than ever in 
his opposition to the prevalent sentiment of 
the town; and he even had the audacity to 
display the American flag at half-mast the 
next morning, and several of our leading 
citizens, whose loyalty had not before been 


suspected, have expressed a feeling of sym- 
pathy for him. 


_grass-land his own. 
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Wishing to prove my own individual 
good-will toward our unhappy townsman, 
who had been made the object of popular 
indignation, I felt myself under Christian 
obligation to call upon the afflicted family 
and offer them the consolations of religious 
counsel. For that purpose I repaired to 
the house, after the assault had been made 
upon it, and rapped quietly at the front 
door. A female voice cried out: ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” I had scarcely replied, when from 
an upper window there descended upon me 
a torrent of water, and I thereupon hastily 
retreated, resolving to leave the wretched 
dwellers in that house to their fate. 

Excepting this little episode in the his- 
tory of the town, Brewsterville is in a very 
happy condition, and business has begun 
to revive already and the hopes of the 
people were never better. The Cabinet of 
our new President is not in all respects all 
that we desired; for, considering the vote 
of this town, it might have been reasonably 
expected that one of its prominent citizens 
would have been invited to become a mem- 
ber of the new administration. It is gen- 
erally thought that Hezediah Goodspeed 
would have made an excellent Secretary of 
the Treasury; but, as President Hayes has 
taken two Boston men as members of his 
Cabinet, we shall not complain and the 
Brewsterville Palladium has already prom- 
ised the new government its hearty sup- 
port. 

New York may feel justly proud of the 
distinction bestowed upon the Empire 
City by the choice of Mr. Evarts for the 
office of Secretary of State; but we in 
Brewsterville cannot but remember that he 
was born in the neighboring town of Boston, 
and that his father was a New England 
clergyman of Puritan descent and princi- 
ples. General Devens, too, who has been se 
lected as the head of the Law Department in 
the Cabinet, is also a Boston boy; so we have 
no good grounds for complaint. The Old 
Commonwealth still stands at the head, and, 
bating the unfortunate riot, of which I have 
given you a brief and candid report, Brew- 
sterville has every reason for feeling proud 
and confident of the future. 

With great respect, your friend, 
ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass. 


—— 
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BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XV. 
NEw CANTON IN THE DUMPS. 


Simon said ‘‘ Thumbs down,” in the land 
game, and New Canton was down. 

People who had put money into the 
speculation on the magnificent promises of 
Peppernell and Burt were anxious to find 
their treasures growing, and, child-like, were 
pulling up their beans to see if they were 
beginning to sprout. Silsbee had bought 
six lots in the North Addition, as an in- 
vestment; but old Orr died unexpectedly, 
and his heirs wanted to sell that corner 
which jutted into Silsbee’s farm, and 
upon which he had kept an Ahab’s eye 
ever since he settled in the country. It 
kept coming into Silsbee’s head what an 
uncommonly nice piece of business it would 
be to sell two of those lots at a large ad- 
vance, and make the coveted piece of 
Amos Pritchard’s 
youngest daughter was going to be mar- 
ried, and her father he would find it 
handy to sell a lot for ber portion, and 
save taking in that comfortable, tidy mort- 
gage where his odd money was lying. Levi 
Parmelee had put his wife’s money into 
lots, instead of paying off the mortgage on 
his place, intending to sell at the first rise 
and clear his house with the profits, leaving 
the investment clear. But the mortgage 
was coming due and the lots were not 
selling. Fitz Hugh, whose wife could’ not 
bear not to see him doing as other men did, 
had made a payment on a poor little lot, 
which he would be very glad to sell just 
now for enough to pay his grocery bill, 
which had run a year. 

But when these enterprising men came 
to the point of putting their lots on the 
market they found a hundred more who 
were not only willing, but anxious to sell; 
and behind these private citizens was 
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the Land Company, with its thousands of 
lots, which could be bought at a little lower 
rate, for cash, than they were willing to 
sell for. Naturally, they were dissatisfied, 
and, as they did not keep their dissatis- 
faction to themselves, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Fitz Hugh forbore to talk of his 
grievance, when other men did. There, at 
least, he was on an equality with the best 
of them. Nobody had any larger troubles 
than his toshow. These property-holders 
could neither realize their expectations at 
present nor find any tokens of the promised 
good times. They could find no signs of 
the great improvements which were to 
make their property salable and worth 
treble what they gave for it. The locomo- 
tives of the five railroads ‘‘ that are certain 
to come, sir,’’ were not as yet casting their 
rose-tinted glare on the skies, and Soggy 
Run was as safe a home for bull-pouts as 
ever. A few new houses had been built 
by farmers who had sold their land 
favorably and were coming in town to 
live, and there were the new streets, named 
after the prominent members of the Land 
Company—Charles Burt Street and Pepper- 
nell Street, Burt Avenue, and Upper Burt 
Street, and Lower Burt Street, and Burt 
Park, and Sharp Street, and Peppernell 
Place—which were laid out and partly 
graded; but this was done so long before 
that the bright new earth had turned brown 
again, like the hopes of those who owned 
it. 

Thompson, of Connecticut, was not 
named, and even Burt did not find it 
prudent to recall the memory of that em- 
inent financier. Price had faded out of 
mind, save of a few who remembered him 
long enough to say, with the exceedingly 
shrewd expression which showed how 
much they would like to know the truth of 
what they guessed, that ‘‘ Burt played that 
pretty well, didn’t be?” 

Hap. Chapman gave it as his opinion, 
apropos of New Canton Land Company 
matters, that an empty barrel looked as full 
as a full one, provided you don’t peek into 
the bung-hole or roll it; further intimating 
that he had looked into the Land Com- 
pany’s barrel, and “‘it didn’t swash any 
when he rolled it.” 

There were no thousands of Irishmen on 
the ground, with picks and shovels, no rail- 
road-building machinery appeared, and no 
Chinamen made the streets yellow. Mr. 
Burt held that in building the railroads 
Chinese labor should be employed. ‘‘There 
is a prejudice against them,” said he, ‘‘ be- 
cause they work cheap. That is what 
recommends them to me. I am laboring 
to develop the wealth of this region, and I 
want the cheapest labor. They are heathen, 
it is true; but what better is a Catholic 
Irishman? We may convert the Chinese 
to Christianity, and they may carry back 
the Gospel to their benighted countrymen. 
Cheap labor and cheap missionary enter- 
prise! When godliness is gain—I believe 
in serving ourselves, as well as others,” 

Mr. Burt went so far as to mention to his 
church a project of organizing a move- 
ment upon the Chinese, when they came, 
that as many as possible might be gathered 
into the fold. 

But neither heathen Chinaman nor Cath- 
olic Irishman appeared in New Canton, and 
the railroads were not. 

Mr. Burt and Col. Peppernell tried all 
sorts of expedients to restore confidence; 
but in vain. They went to Chicago, and 
returned with the statement that work on 
the roads would begin within ten days; but 
the news was received with a cool in- 
credulity that drove Peppernell mad and 
worried the cooler Burt. When Col. Pep- 
pernell opened a letter at the post-office, 
and, with an expression of relief, exclaimed: 
“There, the picks, shovels, and wheelbar- 
rows have been bought, and it is going on 
now, sure!” there was a smile from all 
who heard it. 

A series of articles from Burt, on the 
cheapness of Chinese labor; and detailing 
the experience of the Central Pacific, ex- 
cited no attention, even though The Forum 
gave them the best place in the paper. 

The more people would not listen to him 
the more he dinned into their ears. He 
was a man of singular pertinacity and the 
word fail had never been in his dictionary. 
The mails groaned with his circulars and 
maps and the two newspapers of the town 
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were filled with the most encouraging 
statements of its prospects. 

Col. Pepperfell showed the editor of The 
Forum the letter from Chicago mentioning 
the purchase of material for the new road, 
and The Forwm announced the cheering 
intelligence under great head-lines, and 
assured its hosts of readers (it had a cir- 
culation of nearly two hundred) that the 
time for doubt or uncertainty had gone by; 
the clouds that had hung so long upon the 
mountain’s brow had been swept away by 
the breath of enterprise. Of the completion 
of the Midland there could be no longer 
any earthly doubt; and, that being the key- 
stone of the enterprise, the other roads 
must follow, as a matter of course. The 
Forum went on: 

‘‘Within a year the Midland will be 
finished, and the C. & C., A. & P., and the 
G. C. C. will be well under way. The 
long-hoped-for improvement of Soggy Run 
will have become an accomplished fact, 
and what then? With fleet locomotives, with 
breath of flame and muscles of iron, speed- 
ing across our fertile plains, with scores of 
steamers, from the palatial side-wheeler to 
the diminutive but still useful dinkie, 
covering the bosom of Soggy Run, bearing 
the commerce of the world to our marts— 
what may we not hope for New Canton? 
We do not say it will become the first city 
of the continent, for we desire to always 
speak within bounds. We had rather under- 
state ,fhan overestimate: but it will cer- 
tainly rival the proudest cities of the Union. 
There is a good time coming, and it is not 
far away. We can see the shadow; the 
solid substance is not far behind.” 

In its answers to correspondents The 
Sentinel had these: 

‘©A. B.—A dinkie is a small stern-wheel 
boat, used largely on the Ohio. You will 
see many of them on Soggy Run when the 
improvement is completed, for they will 
run up in shoals from the Ohio and its 
tributaries. The lots you mention are very 
cheap.” 

‘«PuBLICOLA.—Lots in New Canton are 
remarkably cheap, considering the pros- 
pects of the city. What is $40 per foot 
front, now that the completion of the Mid- 


land is assured, for lots on Pennsylvania 
Avenue?” 


‘«Marcus.—There is sand fit for glass- 
making in abundance two hundred miles 
south of New Canton. The completion of 
the Midland will bring that sand, and soda 
from the East, and limestone from Ohio, to 
our very doors, as well as coal from Penn: 
sylvania. There is no better point for the 
manufacture of glass in the Union.” 


«‘X. Y.—New Canton will, of course, be 
a cotton manufacturing center. With the 
improvement of Soggy Run, we shall be 
very close to cotton, and the Midland will 
bring us fuel from Pennsylvania at a 
very low rate. The same may be said of 
tobacco and, for that matter, of every- 
thing else. The iron of Tennessee and 
the coal of Pennsylvania wil) meet here. 
New Canton must be an immense manu- 
facturing center.” 

The elder Gardiner was growing very 
uneasy over his prospects. The work Mr. 
Burt was doing required considerable 
money, and he was advancing it, though 
every dollar was adrop of blood. He sought 
James, as he always did in trouble, and 
cautiously asked his advice. 

“T should get out of it as quickly as 
possible,” was the son’s ready answer. 
‘‘Burt is a scheming speculator, and Pep- 
pernell is as mean a man—” 

‘* Not mean, Jim; not exactly that. Ihave 
known Peppernell a great many years, and, 
while he is not altogether what a man 
ought to be, he is a very kind one and 
there is a great deal of good under his 
roughness.” 

‘‘There ought to be, for he never lets 
any of it out.” 

‘‘I don’t think you ought to say so, my 
son. Only this morning he came to the 
bank with a case of distress, in a way that 
did him credit. A poor widow in the 
second ward had not a mouthful to eat, 
and no clothing for her children, and her 
landlord, a grasping, avaricious, unfeeling 
man, threatened to turn her out before 
noon. Peppernell said it was a shame that 
a poor family should be turned out to 
perish in New Canton, and proposed that 
we make up the amount among us; and we 
did. Peppernell went out with the money 
to pay her rent, and said he was glad to 
feel that we had made one poor creature 
happy. A man can’t be bad who has such 
a heart for the sufferings of others.” 

‘“What widow was it?” 

“McGinnis, down by the railroad.” . 

The irreverent James burst into a peal 
of laughter, which was long continued. 
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«‘What in the name of manners are you 
laughing at?” asked his astonished father. 

“Father,” replied Jim, between his 
guffaws, ‘‘this is the best I ever heard. 
How much did you make up?” 

“* About thirty dollars.” 

‘‘Mrs. McGinnis is the Colonel’s tenant. 
She livesin one of his shanties, and that 
thirty dollars will pay arrearages and rent 
for a quarter in advance, and the Colonel 
himself is the avaricious landlord. This is 
too good.” 

It was well enough for James to advise 
his father to get out; but getting out was 
not so easy a matter. He could not get out 
with the money he had advanced, nor 
could he get out of the obligations he had 
assumed. What was worse, he felt that, to 
save what he had already invested, he 
might be compelled to invest more; and so, 
depending upon the genius and activity of 
Burt, he did all he could. He waited. 

The air of universal distrust and dis- 
satisfaction weighed down even the iron- 
willed Burt. He could bear ill tongues 
while his works showed such results as he 
was looking for; but, skillfully as he might 
toil, no cheering sign appeared to lift his 
soul. He was disheartened, though he 
fought manfully not to show it—who was 
there to show his depression to?—but he 
called up his endurance to stand by his ven- 
ture to the last. He-had staked all he had 
on the success of his plans, and would 
never give up as long as there was a chance 
of winning. If they failed, what was there 
worth living for, anyhow. He said to him- 
self that there must be a way out of all this 
trouble, if it would only come to him. 
Other men who speculated had these deep 
waters to go through, and he might as well 
die trying to pull through. There must be 
some way, he repeated; and he spent 
midnights and dawns and noons and even- 
ings, Sundays and week days, planning, cal- 
culating, and studying the board anew, 
wailing and keeping a calm face by force 
of habit, though in an agony of suspense 
that took savor from his food and drove 
sleep from his eyes. 

He went home one night ready to give 
up. He had labored all day, as he labored 
every day, with all the energy he possessed, 
and with the usual result—nothing. He 
had not sold a foot of ground that day, or 
that fortnight, and he could rouse no one 
to sufficient interest to lend a hand in any 
of his schemes. His townsmen he had 
talked with not only refused to do any- 
thing; but he had been suffered _ to 
overhear remarks which would scratch 
the skin of a more callous financier. 
What galled him most was that Gardiner, 
Senior, in whom he trusted and hoped 
as the prop of his undertakings, had 
come into the office two or three times 
that day with the air of a man who had 
something of a disagreeable nature to say, 
and went out as if he had not the heart to say 
it Paddleford, Lewis, and men of their 
stamp looked at him in the peculiar fash- 
ion with which safe men regard speculators 
of whom it is prudent to predict anything 
damaging and immoral. The smaller men 
who had been induced to invest their earn- 
ings in lots mustered courage to walk 
boldly into the office and demand some- 
thing definite about the enterprise on which 
they had staked their money, and were 
not to be overawed by high looks or bluffed 
by non-committal answers. As Burt had 
very little encouraging to say and as they 
did not believe a word he said, they went 
away refusing to be comforted. 

He went home tired—that was nothing 
new; but he had the worse fatigue of dis- 
couragement. It was so evident that the 
tranquil man was distressed—that Mrs. 
Burt bustled round for a good strong 
dose of colocynth, and, failing to get him 
to accept that, was fain to urge upon 
him the podophyllin, which would be sure 
to do him good, ‘‘because it was fresh, 
and how lucky she thought of it.” Eme- 
line, who divined at the first look 
that he was troubled, kept the silence 
she knew most grateful to him; but 
could not forbear a glance or two, not 
unkindly given, as she went about with 
light foot laying the supper, to which she 
gave more than usual care. The spotless 
cloth, fresh from its ironed folds, some 
nice pieces of china, a delicate loaf of cake 
and a tempting glass dish of purple grape 
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jelly, against one of amber honey, coffee 
which announced its excellence by its 
aroma, and some fragrant browned birds 
appearing at last, made a meal in which a 
troubled man might find comfort without 
knowingit. The brightness, the sparkle, the 
savor of the table, the clear light, well turned 
up, shed consolation over Burt, and he 
showed his appreciation by dropping into 
talk as he ate. 

‘Are things wrong at the office?” his 
wife began. 

‘“Wrong!” Burt replied, savagely. 
‘‘They couldn’t be worse. Stagnation is no 
word for it. It’s death.” 

“* Aren’t you selling lots?” asked Emeline, 
quietly. 

‘‘Not a lot to-day, and only two ina 
week. Itisterrible. I don’t like to give 
up this thing; but if it doesn’t improve I 
shall.” 

“‘Everybody would be glad enough to 
buy if they only had the money to pay,” 
said Emeline. 

‘*Precisely. They haven’t any money. 
There isn’t any money here in this dull hole, 
except in the hands of a dozen men, and 
they take precious good care that it shan’t 
do anybody else any good. People out 
side won’t take hold till they see that our 
own citizens have some sort of faith in 
the matter; and so it drags. I wish I had 
never gone into the thing.” 

‘““Why don’t you make money?” said 
Emeline, innocently. 

‘*Suppose you give me your notion of 
that operation. Perhaps you can tell me 
how to make something out of nothing.” 

“‘Tthought banks made money. They 
always have enough, and are always taking 
it in and never seem to pay much out.” 

‘*Emeline,” said Mrs. Burt, ‘“ what 
nonsense you are talking. Give me another 
biscuit. What do you know about banks 
and money and such things? All that J 
know about money is that it is very hard to 
get, and very nice to have when you want 
shy 

‘But if we had a bank?” asked Mr. Burt, 
not heeding his wife’s interruption. 

‘*Tf I were a man, I would have a bank, 
and make money plenty for the poor peo- 
ple, always keeping the largest share for 
myself,” said Emeline, mischievously. 

‘‘Emeline,” said Burt, lightly, ‘‘ the 
Land Company could afford to pay you a 
salary to tell all you know and all you 
don’t know,” at which doubtful compliment 
she made a pretty mouth, involuntarily 
glad to see she could divert the moody man 
even by making him laugh at her. 

‘“Why can’t you get somebody to start 
a bank here,” she urged, ‘‘and print plenty 
of money; and then you could buy up all 
the horses and corn and things in New 
Canton. There was the fisherman who 
found a magic mill, that ground out what- 
ever he wanted it to—food and clothes and 
beautiful things. It always seemed to me 
a bank was like that mill. A man had one, 
and it made money for him just as he 
wanted it to. Mr. Burt, how do banks 
make money? Is it just by printing the 
bills? What’s to hinder their having as 
much as they choose to?” 

‘« Emeline, were you just three years old 
yesterday?” asked Mr. Burt, with an in- 
dulgent tone, which took the edge off his 
words. ‘‘This is what happens when 
young women talk finance. We old folks, 
who have spent our lives in such things, 
have to sit back and learn wisdom.” 

Mrs. Burt thought her husband was an- 
noyed, and it was time for her to interfere 
in his behalf. 

“Emeline,” she said, emphatically, 
‘‘when you orI can teach Mr. Burt any- 
thing, it will be when we have both lost all 


the good looks we’re so fond of,” which 
was felt to be the most biting satire that 
could be uttered without entire breach of 
the peace. Mr. Burt took no more notice 
of things at the table; but ate very slowly, 
and when Mrs. Burt made a remark. he 
paid no more attention to it than if that 
hey er had been discussing a new 
pill. tily drawing his meal to a con- 
clusion,.he went to his room, and locked 


himself in. 

‘«That slip of a girl has struck the very 
idea that has been in 7 mind for months,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘If Peppernell was a 
better man—a man with more character— 
why can’t I get hold of the right men?” 

He rs Con ot table rie covered 
sheets of paper with figures, w’ ocoupa- 
tion Kept him till late in the night. 

(To be Continued.) 


Biblical Research, 


THE Jewish festival called Rosh hashanah, 

occurring at the new moon which fell on the 
first of Tishri, is the day assigned by the Chal- 
dee paraphrast of the Book of Job as that of 
the occurrences mentioned ch. i, v.6, when the 
sons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also among them. 
Says the paraphrast: “It happened on a day 
that the children of God came to present 
themselves before the Eternal, and there came 
also Satan among them ”’; “and it was 
on the day of judgment at the New Year ; then 
came the choirs of the angels, in order to stand 
for judgment before God, and Satan came by 
himself into their midst.’? The conception of 
this day as a day of judgment, by way of 
preparation for the day of atonement, which 
fell on the tenth day of thesame month, is very 
old; ‘but perhaps no older record of it exists. 
A Talmudic tradition relates that the first day 
of the seventh month is a day of judgment, 
when the Lord, sitting upon the throne, has 
three books open before him—one with the 
names of the righteous, one of the moderately 
good, and one of the wicked. By these books 
the fate of men is decided. The righteous are 
immediately adjudged to life; the moderately 
good are reserved for the day of atonement, to 
see whether they will then repent; but the sin- 
ners are forthwith condemned to death. The 
name Rosh hashanah, or New Year, is not ap- 
plied to this feast in Scripture; but it is there 
called ‘‘a day of blowing of trumpets ” (Num. 
xxix, 1), ‘‘a memorial of blowing of trum_ 
pets ’’ (Lev. xxiii, 24). Whether this festival 
was the Mosaic New Year or not may be ques- 
tioned, on the authority of Exodus xii, 2, 
where rosh hahadashim naturally means the 
**beginning of months,” rather than the ‘‘ chief 
of months.’”’ Yet Christian opinion and Jew- 
ish practice—so long established that the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary—favor 
the feast of trumpets as the real New Year’s 
Day. 





....A German tract, printed at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main and circulated at Jerusalem, for the 
good and possible conversion of the Jews, 
accuses the Rabbins of adopting not only Per- 
sian and Babylonian, but Roman and Greek 
superstitions in their sacred books, even iu 
their liturgies. Rabbinicism, the tract gives 
us to understand, “ fills whole sections of the 
Talmud with them.’”? Most of his instances, 
however, are not happy—for example, the cus- 
tom of wearing white garments on New Year’s 
Day, in order to be white like the angels; and 
of eating sweetmeats, honey, dates, and the 
like at the same festival, to symbolize the wish 
for asweet end to the year—because Ovid men- 
tions nearly the same things as done by the 
heathen at the same time for a good omen. 
Yet we feel the humor of the author of the 
tract a little when he cites the “‘ naive remark ”’ 
from the Beér Hétéb: ‘‘Though the white 
garments are to denote likeness to the angels, 
yet, nevertheless, the women are to put on 
such apparel as they cannot even so become 
like the angels.’’ But one other instance must 
be considered as highly figurative in order to 
be unobjectionable. It is cited asa passage 
“in the liturgy of the first morning of the new 
year,” as follows: “‘In the highest heaven on 
the right hand of God in the dwellings of the 
cherubim are windows: through these God 
receives prayers. These windows are from time 
to time opened and from time to time closed.’’ 
. . « **When the Merciful One will hear 
prayers, then they are opened; and out from 
them come a thousand and eight hundred 
advocates, who receive the prayers that go up 
from the heart and set them as a crown upon 
the head of the God of hosts.”” This the au- 
thor of the tract compares with Janus, who by 
a Roman poet (Ovid) is represented as watch- 
ing the doors of Heaven with favorable atten- 
tion and persuading Jupiter at his will, and 
calling his priest ‘‘the opener’? and ‘the 
shutter.’ 


....The most important inscription given in 
the seventh volume of ‘‘ The Records of the 
Past’?is the Annals of Sargon, translated by 
Jules Oppert. His translation of this long 
and important text appeared first in Paris, in 
1870, and has been re-edited by Menant, in his 
invaluable ‘‘ Annales des Rois d’ Assyrie.’’ This 
text contains one of the most important doc- 
uments concerning chronology. Oppert shows 
that it mentions the great lunar eclipse period 
of 1805 years, which ended B. C. 712, by aid of 
which we fix the Median dynasty at Babylon at 
B. C. 2517, and the Elamite invasion in B. C. 
2288. 


...-Among the Assyrian deeds lately trans- 
lated is one of the sale of four slaves, of which 
the names of the three which are preserved are 
Jewish in character. They are Pekah, Nada- 
biah, and Belsimeon. The price paid for the 
four was $185 in silver. . The was Dagon- 





melek, apparently a Phoenician: 
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Fine Arts. 


Our artists who go abroad to study now 
are all seized with the desire to paint orient- 
al subjects, which ought to be altogether 
foreign to their tastes. But oriental subjects 
have been rendered fashionable by Gérome and 
the new school of Spanish painters; and, there- 
fore, our young painters, instead of finding 
subjects among our native savages, as our 
romancers have done, go all the way to Egypt 
to paint the savages on the banks of the Nile. 
Mrs. Lucy Hooper, in a letterto The World, 
gives alist of the American painters in Paris 
who are preparing for the spring exhibition of 
the Salon, and says : “ Our gifted and celebrated 
countryman, Mr. Frederic Bridgman, has just 
completed his offering for the Salon. Itis a 
work of singular beauty and power, represent- 
ing a procession of the funeral-boats of ancient 
Egypt upon the Nile.” But it would have 
been more to the credit, and profit, too, of our 
gifted and celebrated countryman if he made 
his offering for the Salon from subjects which 
might have been found in great abundance on 
the banks of the Yellowstone or the Colorado. 
Among the other American painters who are 
preparing pictures for the next Salon are 
Julian Weir, Stephen H. Parker, D. R. Knight, 
Bowlend, of New York, and Baird, of Chicago. 





.---Boston has been in the enjoyment, for a 
year or two, of the monopoly of an American 
painter whose works have not been exhibited in 
New York; and, strangely, too, he is not a Bos- 
tonian, but a Kentuckian, living in Munich, who 
seems to regard Boston as the art metropolis of 
his native country. Frank Duveneck, the artist 
in question, must possess some characteristic 
talent to have gained so suddenly a reputation 
among Boston critics. The Advertiser says of 


, him, in reference to a new painting by him now 


on exhibition there, that ‘“‘a few years since 
the name of Duveneck shot up from among us 
like a rocket. Unknown the night before, the 
next day saw it famous.”” We have seen some 
sketches in color by Duveneck, executed in 
Munich, which indicated great facility in hand- 
ling the brush, but nothing more. What his 
powers of invention and execution may be we 
have had no opportunity for judging; but the 
art critics of Boston are very enthusiastic in 
praise of his new picture, which is described as 
‘an oriental youth feeding with fruit a cock- 
atoo’’; and the criticisms upon it lead us to 
infer that it is in style and sentiment after the 
manner of the modern Roman School. 


....The English papers say that Disrae- 
li, Lord Beaconsfield, when asked in what 
style his official residence in Downing Street 
should be decorated, pointed to a portrait of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and said: ‘‘ Furnish it for 
that portrait.”’ If he did, it shows him to 
be possessed of good taste. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was not only a good specimen of a true- 
born Englishman, but he was the greatest of 
English ministers, and a state department fur- 
nished to suit his portrait could not fail to rep- 
resent the best qualities of English character— 
the very opposite, we should say, of the char- 
acter of the present premier. 


....The intelligence of the death of our 
countryman, Joel T. Hart, the sculptor, in 
Florence, was received last week. Only a few 
hours before the death of this sculptor was re- 
ceived the superintendent of state buildings 
and grounds at Richmond received a letter 
from him, in which he promised to have the 
hands of his statue of Henry Clay duplicated 
and forwarded from Florence. Mr. Hart was 
probably ill at the time the letter was written, 
and it is supposed work on the hands was never 
begun. 


.---A correspondent has requested us to 
mention the names of some of the best por- 
trait painters in New York. But this we must 
refrain from doing. We could not do it with- 
out making invidious comparisgns, which 
would be altogether improper and beyond the 
limits of our duty. There are many good por- 
trait painters in New York ; but no one among 
them allexcels in all the requisites which are 
essential to perfection in a good artist. 


.+.-1t had been reported that our countryman, 
W. W. Story, was one of the competitors for the 
Byron monument, to be erected in England ; 
but it seems he only made a statuette of the 
poet, which he sent to a friend in England, 
without intending that it should be offered in 
competition as a model. Mr. Story has recent- 
ly completed a model of Clytemnestra, which 
is said to rank with his Cleopatra and Alcestis, 
which is not saying much for it. 


....Our own artists are preparing for the 
spring exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, and it ought to be one of the most 
attractive that has yet been opened te the pub- 
lic; but whether it will be is more than we can 
venture to predict. Our artists are constantly 
increasing in numbers, but no new names come 
before the public to Greate new hopes of a 





school of Ameriean art. 












“Wat with Evarts, Schurz, and Thomp- 
son,’’ says The Tribwne, “the new Cabinet has 
more of the literary element than any Washing- 
ton hasseen foralongtime.’”’ And yet neither of 
these distinguished gentlemen is known as an 
author, although Mr. Thompson is likely to be 
better known than he has been by his recently 
published work, ‘“‘The Papacy and the Civil 
Power.” England, like China, is ruled by its 
literary men; but with us literature makes a 
very slender show in our politics. Edward 
Everett was once Secretary of State, and John 
P. Kennedy, the author of ‘‘ Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son,”’ was Secretary of the Navy at the same 
time, and Mr. Bancroft held the same office, 
but these are the only names distinguished in 
our literature, excepting Jefferson’s, that have 
been connected with the government of the 
country as Cabinet officers. In England Dis- 
raeli succeeds Gladstone. 


..-.-One of our daily papers says: ‘‘ We do 
not think editors should become politicians. 
The really influential editors on this side of 
the Atlantic are those who have declined to 
enter into political life. Both Raymond and 
Greeley made a mistake in ever accepting a 
political position or running for office.’? The 
mistake that Raymond and Greeley both made 
was in ever becoming editors at all. The 
proper sphere for both was political life, and 
they appeared to better advantage and exer- 
cised greater influence onthe stump than in 
journalism. If they had gone into political 
life by the way of the bar, as our most success- 
ful public men have done, they would proba- 
bly be both alive now, and with higher reputa- 
tions than they earned as journalists, 


....President Grant’s last Cabinet contained 
a good deal of the old Whig blood, and Pres- 
ident Hayes has also given a very liberal infu- 
sion of that political element. Mr. Evarts, 
like Fish and Seward, his immediate prede- 
cessors, was never anything but a Whig until, 
like them, he became a Republican. Secretary 
Sherman, the new finance minister, was also 
one of the old Whigs, and Mr. Thompson, the 
new Secretary of the Navy, was of the old 
Virginia school of Whiggery. Old parties take 
a long time in dying, and it may be said of 
them that “even in their ashes live their 
wonted fires.” 


....The late John Oxenford, whose death in 
London was recently announced, had been for 
thirty years the dramatic critic on The Times, 
and that paper gave him an obituary notice, 
the first it ever gave to any person who had 
been engaged upon its editorial department. 
The Times made a severe attack upon Carlyle 
for having mentioned in his ‘‘ Life of John 
Stirling ’’ that his father had been an editorial 
writer upon that paper, deeming it an unwar- 
rantable breach of confidence. 


.---It is said that ‘“‘ Mrs. Celia Thaxter is 
writing a novel, the incidents of which are to 
be taken from ber own romantic life at the 
Isles of Shoals, where her father was the light- 
keeper for many years, and where she married 
one of the first men who came tothe Island for 
shooting and fishing.” But this can hardly be 
the case, or her husband would have been “a 
most ancient and fish-like’’ person, instead of 
beingyas he was,a young graduate recently 
from Harvard. 


+»-.Boston seems to be a very clubable sort 
of a place. The Wednesday Evening Club— 
composed of seven lawyers, seven merchants, 
seven clergymen, and seven physicians—met at 
the house of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, last 
week, and celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
its organization. Among past members were 
Judge Story, Judge John Davis, W. H. Pres- 
cott, George Ticknor, and Judge B. R. Curtis. 


...-It may be not generally known that Mr. 
Longfellow received from Mr. Bonner $3,000 
as the price of “‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” 
the poem filling about one column of The 
Ledger. This proves too much for The Ledger, 
for it shows how unwilling the poet was to 
write for it. In this case he reversed the bur- 
den of the song and “ gave to gold what love 
could never buy.” 


.... How many people are there in the United 
States, we wonder, who ever heard of Chauncey 
Wright? Very few, we presume; yet the Lon- 
don Academy says that “‘one of the finest phi- 
losophical minds which America or any country 
has produced was Mr. Chauncey Wright, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who died some two years 
ago, in the prime of life.” 


....The finest compliment that has been paid 
to any American author is that implied in the 
messave sent by Earl Shaftesbury to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: ‘‘Say to him that many 
breakfasts in England are awaiting the Auto- 
crat.”’ 


....Ex-Congressman R. P. Buckland, of 
Fremont, O., is the private secretary of Presi- 
dent Hayes. 
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Science. 


THE usefulness of glass-silks to chemists 
and druggists has lately been brought to the 
notice of the French Société de Pharmacie 
by M. Limousin. The product is little 
known in France, but is now largely used 
in Germany, and especially in Austria, for 
filtering liquids in laboratories. (The mode of 
preparation, by winding fine threads of 
glass in fusion on rapidly rotating and 
heated cylinders, is probably familiar to our 
readers.) In the microscope the threads are as 
fine as those of silk or fibrille of cotton. They 
break more easily than the latter, but are ex- 
cessively supple. From the inalterability of 
the substance, it is very well suited for filtering 
acid or alkaline solutions, even concentrated, 
and various other substances, such as nitrate 
of silver, albumen, collodion, Fehling’s liquor, 
ete. It affords great rapidity of flow, with 
good filtration. It does not, like filters of pa- 
per or tissue, communicate organic matters to 
the liquids, altering and perhaps giving them 
a disagreeable taste. It is much preferable to 
amianthus, which, from the arrangement of its 
parallel fibers, cannot be formed into a flexible 
ball and which lets fragments pass that float 
in the liquid. For analysis it is very advan- 
tageous, allowing of a ready determination of 
insoluble matters deposited ; also, by calcina- 
tion and fusion of the glass, may be found the 
volatile principles fixed in passage of the liquid, 
unmixed with empyreumatic products. The 
price of glass-silk is at present pretty high ; 
but its excessive lightness admits of a consid- 
erable number of filtrations being made with 
a small weight of it. Besides, it may serve an 
indefinite time, if only after each operation it 
be abundantly washed with water and dried in 
air. 





....Professor Hennessy, in a paper on “ New 
Standards of Measure and Weight,” says that, 
owing to the objections many persons still en- 
tertained to the metric system, he brought for- 
ward for consideration the standards which he 
had prepared several years since and which had 
been subsequently advocated by Sir John 
Herschel. The standard of measure was a 
brotze prismatic scale, which was the fifty- 
millionth part of the earth’s polar axis. From 
that a system of weights was derived by taking 
a fraction of the standard of length as the side 
of a cube and finding the weight of an equal 
volume of distilled water. In that way a series 
of weights was constructed in bronze. A chain 
containing fifty links, each equal to the bronze 
standard, was also constructed, and that chain 
was, therefore, the millionth part of the earth’s 
polar axis. The link or standard scale meas- 
ured very nearly 10,0007 English inches, and its 
tenth part, therefore, was very little in excess 
of an inch. That, as well as the geometrical 
superiority of the axial standard over one de- 
rived from a meridian, seemed to have influ- 
enced Sir John Herschel and others in preferring 
it to the meter. Geometrical measurements 
had, in fact, shown that the earth was a some- 
what irregular spheroid; and, therefore, that 
its meridians were unequal, while the polar 
axis was necessarily unique and corresponded 
to every meridian. On these grounds Professor 
Hennessy thought that the new standard might 
be universally accepted by all nations, if the 
objections to the meter would prevent its 
universal adoption. 


....Our readers will remember that among 
the most important discoveries of recent years 
is the fact that lichens are nothing more than 
compound bodies formed of fungi and alge; 
or, to speak in popular language, as if a mush- 
room were to unite with a seaweed and the 
two should grow together so closely that their 
separate identity should be entirely lost, and a 
new organism come into existence, so unlike 
either parent that their original identity should 
be completely lost. This theory was so as- 
tounding that, though a few men like Bornet 
and Treub went over the field and confirmed 
Schwendener’s position, most of the leading 
botanists of Europe controverted the fact and 
some of them attempted to prove it impossible. 
More recently, however, the theory is meeting 
with general acceptance. Some few weeks ago 
Prof. Thistleton Dyer gave a lecture at the 
Royal Institution, and gave the following for 
his belief that the theory was sound. The 
green structures known as gonidia in lichens 
appear to be identical with other structures 
which are universally recognized as alge and 
which have a separate and independent exist- 
ence of their own. Then, if the spores of a 
lichen be sown upon an appropriate alge, the 
threads of the fungoid portion of the lichen 
are seen to mix with the developing spore, and 
a true lichen results. Further, the green por- 
tions known as gonidia in lichens has been 
carefully extracted, and, when cleared of all 
filamentous matter, have gone on and grown 
producing a true alga in every respect con- 
forming to well-known species, These argu- 
ments seem irresistible. 


....The phenomena of winter coloration of 





persistent leaves has lately been investigated 
by M. Haberlandt, in the Phyto-Physiological 
Institute of Vienna. His results are the fol- 
lowing: 1. The phenomena of discoloration 
are due to three physiological processes, en- 
tirely different. 2. The yellow coloration is 
caused by destruction, under the action of 
light, of the chlorophyll still present, and not 
replaced by chlorophyll of new formation. 3. 
The brown coloration is formed by the form- 
ation of a yellow-brown pigment, arising from 
the chlorophyll by the immediate action of 
cold, the action of light being only prepar- 
atory. The latter produces certain substances 
capable of modifying the chlorophyll, but only 
by reason of the cold. The ‘‘regreening” of 
branches that have become yellow is explained 
simply by the disappearance of the brown pig- 
ment proceeding from metamorphosis of only a 
small quantity of chlorophy!] contained in the 
leaves. 4. The red coloration is due to the 
production of anthocyane, through stagnation 
of vegetive functions under the action of light 
or independently of this action. 5, The ap- 
parent transitions, especially of yellow to 
brown, are the effects of a combination between 
the various pigments. 


....In his address before the British Asso- 
ciation, at its last session, Mr. Wallace tells us 
that “whole genera and families of plants 
have been so modified as first to attract and 
then to be fertilized by certain groups of in- 
sects, and the absence of these from any local- 
ity would necessarily prevent the continued 
existence of plants in that area.’”? Here we 
find Mr. Wallace speaking of a matter as an 
absolute fact which at best is but a plausible 
hypothesis. However, before he gets through 
with his address, he comes to the Galipagos 
Islands, and finds ‘ no flying insects of any im- 
portance, and yet that Composite, Legumin- 
ose, Rubtacee, Solanacee, and other flowering 
plants are very abundant.’”’ As these are of 
the “genera and families’ which require in- 
sects to fertilize them, he is puzzled for the 
moment; but soon sees a way out of the diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ We must suppose that they have be- 
come so modified as to admit of self-fertiliza- 
tion, or,’ etc. Now, if plants can be so 
modified as to prevent self-fertilization when 
insects exist, and to remodify so as to self- 
fertilize when they disappear, why need the 
“ absence of these [insects] from any locality 
prevent the continued existence of plants in 
that area 9’ 


....-The electric sparks which M. Reiss has 
denominated weak are obtained under certain 
conditions in place of the ordinary strong 
sparks. He obtained them between the two 
electrodes of a Holtz machine, the jars of 
which were very thick and had small arma- 
tures. There must be no solution of continui- 
ty in the circuit, except that which separates 
the electrodes. These are terminated by equal 
balls, and the rod which carries the negative 
electrode should be a little longer than the 
other. The two poles are then charged with 
different quantities of electricity, the negative 
more than the positive, and this condition 
alone is important. If the positive rod is 
longer than the other, one may still obtain 
weak sparks on approaching a point of the 
positive ball so as to discharge it partially. 
While the introduction into the circuit of a 
considerable resistance singularly diminishes 
the brightness and noise of each ordinary 
spark, it is without influence on the weak 
sparks and the thermal and magnetic effects 
of these sparks are insensible. 


.... It is a well-known fact that blue-flow- 
ered plants will at times give white varieties. 
It is a remarkable fact that no instance is 
known where any plant having lost the power 
of producing the blue color in the flower was 
ever able to resume it again. The variety,once 
white, always remains white. The common 
flax has normally blue flowers, but occasional- 
ly gives white varieties. Hoffman has ob- 
served a white form that has been sown every 
year since 1868, in large quantities ; but which 
has not in a single case shown any disposition 
to return to the original blue. 


..-. The Para India-rubber tree (Hovea Brazil- 
iensis) is so superior to the kinds which pro 
duce the gum in other parts of the world that 
the English Government are raising large quan- 
tities at Kew, to be sent to British India. In 
the raising of these it was found that their rate 
of growth was remarkable. In a few days 
after sowing the plants were many of them 
eighteen inches high. 


....Dr. M. T. Masters has been investigat- 
ing the secretion found in the cup-shaped 
petals forming the nectaries of the common 
hellebore, and finds that it digests nitrogenous 
substances, just as isfound to bethe case in 
Drosera and Dionea. 


....A new Rubus, whether a blackberry or 
raspberry is not stated, has been found in the 
Fast Indies, in which only the inner carpels of 
the “‘ berry” is fleshy or “‘ fruit ’-like. All the 
outer carpels are herbaceous, 
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THE Missionary Herald has a very encourag 
ing account from Mr. Sturges of the progress 
of the mission work in Micronesia. The Amer- 
ican Board and the Hawaiian Missionary Soci- 
ety have been carrying on this mission since 
1852, when it was opened by Messrs. Snow, 
Gulick, and Sturges, of America, with their 
wives and two Hawaiians. Like the Hawaiians 
as the missionaries of the Board found them, 
the Micronesians are an intemperate, licentious 
and barbarous race, and it is gratifying to know 
that the missionaries are making such good 
progress among them, and that those who 
have attached themselves to the churches per- 
severe in a faithful Christian life. Mr. Sturges 
writes of a visit to the Lukunor, Mortlock, 
and Etal lagoons. On Lukunor 50 per- 
sons were baptized and admitted to 
the church at David’s Station; 26 candidates 
were baptizedand organized into a church at 
Oniop; and fifty were baptized and received into 
the Lukunor church, which now has 64 mem- 
bers. On the Mortlock lagoon upward of fifty 
were baptized and admitted to the church. On 
the Etal lagoon a church of 50 members was or- 
ganized at Etal, another of 66 members at Kutu, 
and a third of sixteen members at Mo. ‘ There 
are now,’’ writes Mr. Sturges, ‘‘seven churches 
in these three lagoons, one at every inhabited 
islet, with an aggregate of 298 members. All 
these churches have good dwellings for their 
teachers, and good meeting-houses completed 
or in process of erection.”” The candidates 
passed a very satisfactory examination, answer- 
ing the questions so promptly and heartily that 
there was no hesitation about granting them 
baptism. After Mr. Sturges returned to his 
own home in Ponape he wrote: 

‘“‘T have added four new churches to my little 
string of six old ones on this island, making a very 
pretty circuit of ten little families to care for 
and visit. Your great-grandchild, the ‘ Ponape 
Board,’ is trying to work out the problem of a 
self- propagating, self-supporting mission ; and 
this, her fourth year’s report, is not discourag- 
ing. Her churches are multiplied, the field is 
enlarging, while the treasurer reports $25 still 
on hand, with which to begin a new year. Our 
foreign churches, as also our home cburches, 
can and will do much in feeding, housing, and 
helping our teachers. Friends have been 
raised up for us at the Sandwich Islands and 
elsewhere, to help them to clothing and other 
things, co that the teachers appear quite civil- 
ized in their neat homes and not untidy dress. 
The Hawaiian Board espécially have done a 
generous thing in publishing the large, neat 
spelling-book for the Mortlock islanders. The 
coming year looks bright and hopeful.”’ 


....One of our most valued missionary ex- 
changes is The Baptist Magazine, of Boston, 
which, like The Missionary Herald, has, we be- 
lieve, passed recently into new editorial hands. 
It is a very handsomely-printed publication, of 
about thirty pages, made up of stirring edi- 
torials, interesting contributed articles by 
active missionaries, the usual department of 
Baptist missionary intelligence, and general 
missionary news of all denominations, In the 
March number Mrs. Ingalls, of the Rangoon 
Mission, tells how a Burman priest renounced 
Buddhism. He had worn the sacred dress for 
twenty years and had many obstacles to con- 
tend with in embracing Christianity. On the 
day appointed he came tothe mission house, 
“ with his train of attendante, who carried his 
shoes and umbrella; and, as he seated himeelf, 
some of them bowed before bim three times in 
token of reverence and called him ‘a god.’” 


‘We had some conversation about the mon- 
astery, and then he followed one of our preach- 
ers into a private room, where he cast off his 
sacred dress. While he was ont his disciples 
were pictures of real sorrow. They smote 
their breasts, and said, as they looked toward 
the door: ‘We can never endure the sight.’ 
In a few minutes the curtain was thrown up 
and their priest came forth in his lay dress and 
seated himself. As he came out, they gave a 
subdued groan and a sigh; they looked 
strange, and the priest looked strange, and 
there was a long silence. After each had taken 
in the true state of the case, the men ap- 
proached with familiarity, took hold of his 
dress, and replied to him as aman to aman. 
It was not long before his followers rose to 
go, and here the difference between the depart- 
ure and entrance was so marked that the peo- 
ple were perplexed. They looked confused, 
then got up slowly, and, looking at him, some 
said: ‘You are only aman now.’ Some smote 
their breasts a little, and said ‘We are sorry’ ; 
but one woman turned back, and, with a sub- 
dued laugh, said : ‘I will not worship you now, 
but go right out.’ Then the hour for eating 
came ; and this was strange enough to our new 
man, for the priests are not allowed any food 
after midday. Before dark he went back to 
the monastery, to claim his things and present 
the monastery to his supporters. There was 
some excitement as he went through the vil- 
lage in his new dress. At first he proposed to 
go through the fields, to avoid the laugh and 
scorn of the people; but we told him he had 
taken the step thus far in boldness, and so he 
decided to return by the same route he had 
come. He has returned to us, and now he says: 
‘My mind is cold.’ This is the way they ex- 

is man wishes to be of 3 
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....The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is about to establish a mission in Basuto- 
land, Africa, The place selected is Massat- 
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sueng, in the Leribe district, near the junction 
of the Flotse and Caledon. The Rev. John 
Widdicombe, who, with the help of a catechist, 
is to undertake the mission, says: ‘‘ The large 
district of Leribe, which measures more than 
eighty miles in length, is the most heathen in 
the whole of Basutoland. Till recently there 
has been only one mission in it—that of the 
French Protestants, at Ebenezer. This has 
been in existence about fifteen years. The 
Romapists also recently obtained permission 
from the government to establish a station at 
Sikoani, a mountain to the south of Massat- 
sueng, where they have now three clergymen 
n residence.” Mr. Widdicombe and his 
associate had an interview with the chief, 
Molappo, who is the wealthiest chief in the 
whole country. After being informed of the 
object of the visitors, the chief gave them 
a hearty welcome. He said: 


“¢ Your words are good; and I am glad to 
welcome the Church into my country. I have 
often heard of the Church of the Queen (so the 
Basutos sometimes designate the English 
Church), and now I am rejoiced to find that 
baruti [teachers] belonging to it have come 
here. Hitherto I have only seen two kinds of 
Christians in the country, the Ma-franse [French 
Protestants] and the Ma-roma [the Romanists]. 
I have also heard of the Ma-wesley [the Wes- 
leyans], who have statiors on the borders of 
my country. But I am now glad to see the 
representatives of Ma-churche [the ordinarv 
name amongst the native tribes for the Church] 
at my house. It is good to have these four 
kinds of Christians near. It is like a man hav- 
ing four cows. Sometimes he can miik them 
all, and when some fail him he can always 
reckon on a supply of milk from the others. 
So Ma-franse and Ma-wesley avd Ma churche 
aud Ma-romo all supply us, each in their own 
way, with good things out of the Word of 

’ 


God.’? 


Molappo certainly cannot be accused of big- 
otry or exclusiveness. 


....Russo-Greek Church has a number of 
missionaries in Alaska, but their success does 


not appear to be very encouraging. The Mos- 
cow Gazette cays: 


‘The Orthodox missions in America meet 
with great obstacles at everv step. The labors 
of the missionary seem almost thrown away, 
on account of the dense ignorance of the peo- 
ple, who come to holy baptism not from avy 
distine'ly recognized religious obligati n, but 
expecting to reap temporal advantage of some 
kind, Here area few iostances of missionary 
experience in America: The Kolosh of Sitka, 
when urged to embrace Orthodoxy and send 
some of their boys for education in the Ortho- 
dox school, turn to the missionary and ask: 
‘How much will be paid us for letting our 
children be educated in the Orthodox school ?’ 
All the explanations of the missionaries, that 
they a:k for the children not to set them to work, 
but for the children’s own advantage—all these 
explanations are iu vain. One Kolosh asked 
‘how much he would get for embracing Ortho- 
doxy? During a visit of the Russian Ortho- 
dox bishop to Sitka, the evening before the time 
for the administration of the sacrament, one of 
the candidates for holy baptism, who was dirty 
and half-clothed, wastold that he must at the 
time of baptism be properly dressed—that he 
must have a clean, new shirt and put on shoes 
and stockings. The Kolosh asked, in aston- 
ishment: ‘ But will not the Russians provide 
all these things, as they used to?’ Doubt arose 
in the mivd of the bishop whether the man’s 
professed adherence to Orthodoxy was sincere. 
To test the matter, the man was told that he 
must work some days, in order to procure the 
clothing suitable for the baptism. The Kolosh 
flatly refused to work, and said that if they 
would not give him coverlets and a shirt he 
did not care to be baptized.” 


The better educated people are also accused of 
indifference to religion unless it is made profit- 
able to them in some worldly way. 


... The Rev. Messrs. Blakeley and Walker, of 
the American Board, have established anew 
station at Shau-wu, on the Min River, 260 
miles above Fuh-chau in the Fuh-kien pro- 
vince, China. Mr. Blakeley writes that it bas 
taken a long time to make it feasible for 
foreign families to live in Shau-wu, but the 
missionaries bave been well received and they 
do notapprehend any danger. The authorities 
of the town offered to provide guards for the 
residences of the missionaries ; but, as there had 
been no demonstrations, except of curiosity to 
see the ‘foreign women,” the offer was de- 
clined. 


“So faras we know, Mrs. Walker and Mrs. 
Blakeley are the first foreign women who have 
ascended the Min above Yenping, about one 
hundred and forty miles above Fuh-chau. At 
that place, where last spring the peopl- threw 
stones at our boat, we kept out of sight: but 
at. Yong kau, where we have a chapel, we were 
notso careful. The people of the town dis- 
covered that there was a foreign woman on 
board, and a great crowd was drawn to our 
noat, The boatman then rowed across the 
river; but here another crowd collected. 1 
tried to keep them back ; but could not per- 
suade them to leave. All they wanted, they 
said, was to have one look at the foreign 
woman, and then they would go. At length, 
Mrs. B took up the baby, who was asleep, and 
came out on the open deck. Thecrowd were 
quite respectful, and, true to their word, im- 
mediately began to disperse and gave us no 
more trouble.” 


....Itisreported that all the missionaries in 
Zululand have left, on account of the immi- 
nent danger of war. The governor of the 
Transvaal Republic is fully determined tomake 
war upon Zululand and has asked the help of 
the British army. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 25th. 





REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 


THE lessons of the quarter begin and end 
with the lesson of respect for those who are 
older and wiser than ourselves. The young 
Rehoboam despised the counsel of the old men 
who had stood before his father, and the re- 
sult was that Adoram, who was over the 
tribute, was stoned with stones that he died, 
and ten of the tribes forsook Rehoboam and 
took aking of theirown. Thus the headstrong, 
foolish young king was punished and-the power 
of the united kingdom broken, so that it could 
not stand agaiost the power of the kingdoms 
around it. The quarter ends with the same 
lesson in another form. A crowd of rude boys 
insult and annoy a wise and good old man. 
God punishes them, and provides a warnivug 
for all subsequent time by sending two bears 
out of the wood to tear forty-two of them in 
pieces. We should show respect (1) to the 
persous of those in honorable positions or who 
are honorable by reason of their years and 
goodness; we should not curse the rulers of 
the land. We should also show respect (2) to 
the advice of those who are in position to give 
advice. When young people begin to be ap- 
proachiog manhood and womanhood, they are 
apt to rebel against the restraint of their 
parents or teachers. This is both foolish and 
wrovg. Our parents love us even when they 
deny our requests. They deny them only be- 
cause they love us. Evenif we are wiser than 
they, it is our duty to defer to them and in 
every possible way to obeythem. If wedo not, 
“ God is the Judge.” 

Wicked rulers are the greatest possible curse 
toa people. They are in a position in which it 
is a duty to respect them for their office’s sake. 
Their example is fearfully demoralizing. We 
may rejoice that our rulers have geperally been 
God-fearing men. But the rulers are general- 
ly like the people. The rulers do not become 
openly wicked and profane unless the people are 
so also. Therefore, it is of the first importance 
to have the people religious; and this is best 
secured by educating the young, by the still 
and quiet voice of instruction. If the people 
of Israel had heen properly taught, they would 
not have gone after the golden calves of Jere- 
boam or the idols and groves of Ahab and 
Jezebel. But when the people are corrupted 
then the rulers have power to make them ten- 
fold more corrupt by their power aud example. 
Thus punishment comes on both ruler and peo- 
ple; for ‘‘ God is the Judge.” 

But in the midst of abounding wickedness 
and danger God preserves his people and 
does not forget the honor of bis saints, 
Ahab did not dare to kill Elijah. Even 
the lonely prophet had power enough, 
because God was with him, to compel the 
king to summon the people to Mt. Carmel 
for a trial between Jehovah and Baal ; a great 
‘*prayer-test’’ between the worshipers of the 
trae God and the false gods. Among enemies 
Elijah walked safely; so did Elisha; so did 
Obadiah ; for the Lord was with them. The 
Lord brought them to their end in peace or 
glory, while the wicked kings of Israel, most of 
them, died a violent death, for ‘‘God is the 
Judge.” 

Good men may at times find it recessary in 
thunder tones to denounce sin. But they are 
doing the best Christian work when engaged in 
deeds of beneficence. Such was the kindness 
of Elijah to the poor woman of Zarephath; 
such his raising from the dead of the widow's 
son; such Elisha’s healing the bitter waters; 
and such all the miracles of Christ. It is better 
to cause happiness than to inflict suffering ; bet- 
ter to save life than to destroy it; and yet both 
may at times be necessary. Punishment and 
reward go together. God sets before us bless- 
ing aud cursing. He bids us no longer halt be- 
tween two opinions. And if we serve God we 
shall live ; if we refuse to serve him we shall die. 
The choice is with us, and then God rewards 
or puvishes accordingly. But God loves to 
reward, and he does not love to punish, 
He has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. 
He loves to be our Father, to befriend us, to 
help us,to hear our prayers,to give us his 
Holy Spirit, to feed us when we are hungry, to 
make our bread abundant and our waters 
sweet, to treat us as his beloved children; but 
if we deny him Jike Jeroboam, and set up idols 
like Ahab, or are wicked like the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal, or profane like the 
forty-two boys of Betbel, then we may expect 
that he will punish us ; for ‘‘ God is the Judge,” 








At the Methodist Sand:y-schtol Congress 
in Chicago, the Rev. J. M. Kiag, of New York, 
gave an account of the Sunday school attached 
to his church, the Fifty-th'rd Sr-et. This 
school Dr. Vincent prononsers ‘ the best in 
the country.” Mr. King says a perfect dis- 
cipline is maintained by the superictendcnt, 
who uses no bell and his ‘‘ only reproof is sim- 


ply to look at the person needing reproof.” 
The classes are graded as in the public schools, 
and scholars pass from one class to another 
according to their standing, “ which is kept as 
accurately as the standing of scholars in the 
public schools.’’? There are but nineteen teach 
ers to 325 scholars, but they are all very effi- 
cient. ‘The session in the afternoon begins 
at half-past two. The class session lasts forty 
mivutes ; then the classes return to the school- 
room, which is no magnificent affair—simply 
comfortable and convenient and not at all ele- 
gant.” There are no library books in the 
school. 

“© We have services commencing at ten o’clock 
in the morning, called praise services. Schol- 
ars are marked for attendance upon these ex- 
ercises. They are for-the purpose of praise, 
prayer. and song. After spending twenty-five 
minutes in these exercises, armed with Bible 
and hymn-book, every teacher, officer, and 
scholar passes to the galleries of the church, 
where thev sit together. In the afternoon the 
concert exercises consist of the title, tonic, 
golden text. ard doc'rinal topic, and a reveti- 
tion of the pastor’s text of the morving services 
and the Scripture memory exercises. A most 
amazing feature is the amount of Seripture the 
children can learn in a year by this method. 
Sometimes a recitation of Scripture is dalled 
for—not in concert; perhaps a class (calling 
the name of the teacher) will recite a chapter 
of twenty or thirty verses. The scholars do 
not always reci‘e in concert, but. we make each 
depart ment feel that it is liable to be called upon. 
One of the results of this course is that we get 
rid of all lazv teachers. No such person will 
stay in the school. Friday night is set apart 
for the purposes of the sehool. The pupils 
invite their friends to come, Then the library 
hooks are exchanged. The library belongs to 
the churc>, and everyhodyin the church and 
congregation can draw books therefrom. The 
first thirtv minutes are «pent in singing and the 

cond half hour in looking at the stereopticon 
pictures, which illustrate the lessons of the 
school. The primary department is divided 
into four classes. with four teachers, and one 
who is a professional teacher. to exercise ruper- 
vision over the others. 
given by the four teachers, while the chief 
teacher moves about to ree that the character 
of the instruction is in accordance with her 
ideas. We found some time ago a serious 
difficulty in gradivg primary pupils from the 
infant class to the school room proper; and, to 
obviate this difficulty, we resorted to this 
method: We made an iy ypone depart- 
ment, with thirty-five or forty pupils, from 
which we made the transitions to the school 
proper one at a tim, instead of taking a whole 
class out of the infant department at once. In 
this way the pupils do not experience suddenly 
the great chapge which a child feels Cisagree- 
ably in going from a room where there is a 
large pumber and where there is much excite- 
ment into a small class in the school proper.” 


.... The Rev. H. N. Barnum, a mi sionary at 
Harput Turkey, finds that the most successful 
way to carry on bis work among the Turks is 
to “teach them truth thorougily first in the 
Sunday-school ; and, hence, the Sunday-school 
has become as important in Turkey as preach- 
ing services. Often the formeris more fully 
attended than the litter are, non-Protestants 
often goivg to study the Word of God when 
they would not stay to hear what a mere man 
would say. No member of the congregation 
regards him-elf as too old to study the Bible. 
The term Sunday-school does not suggest to any 
one that it is a place for mere children ; but all 
regard it as a duty and a privileze to be where 
the truths which God has given to man are the 
subjects of careful study—and this, too, while 
the Bible is the book read more than every- 
thing else at hom:. In this way these simple 
people, many of whom a few years ago did 
not know how to read, are becoming more 
familiar with the Scriptures than many of their 
brethren in more favored lands who have er- 
joyed the privileges of a Christian education 
from their infancy.” 


..-.-The Sunday school Times strongly con- 
dems ‘‘the senseless folly of memorizing” 
words without any knowledge of their mean- 
ing, and quotes some remarks of the Egyptian 
minister of public instruction, to the effect 
that learning the Koran by rote is fatal to the 
development of tbe pupils and to progress in 
general. The Times would have the scholar 
understand a passage before he commits it to 
memory. ‘‘ First knowledge, then memory, is 
the true order of wise teaching. The memor- 
iziug of the form of sound words is of vast 
importarce ; but its value is worse than lost if 
no under:tsnding of those words precedes 
their memorizing."’ There is no fault to be 
fouad with this reasoning on general princi- 
ples; but it does not always follow that Scrip- 
ture learned by rote is either a useless or an in 
jurious acquisition. Seed rown iv this way 
will sometime spriag up and bear fruit. 


«--elt has been remarked that children of 
four and five years make an interesting class 
in Sunday-schools. They can interest, as well 
as be interested, as the following incident 
shows: A little girl, four years old, said to ber 
teacher: “‘ Our dog’s dead. [ guess the angels 
was scared when they sew Bin coming up the 
walk. He’s cress to strangers.” 


«..-* The distinctive feature of a Turkish 
Sunday-sehool,” writes the Rev. H. N. Baroum, 
“is the prerence of the whole cor gregation as 
members.” Carnot the Americans learn some- 





thin; from the Turks in this respect ? 


The instruction is, 
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School an College. 


Tue Summer School of Geology at Harvard 
will open early in July, this year, at the Muse- 
um of Comparative Zodlogy, in Cambridge. A 
fortnight will be spent in introductory work 
and iu short daily excursions. The rest of the 
time will be divided between the Connecticut 
Valley, the Berkshire Hills, and either the Hel- 
derberg or the Catskill Mountains of New 
York. In each locality some central point, 
characteristic of the district and easily access- 
ible by railroad, will be taken for beadquarters, 
and short excursions on foot or by rail will be 
made from it. ‘‘The special object of the 
School will be to teach students to observe. 
The instruction will be necessarily limited in 
range and will be directed to the explanation 
of the problems met in the field. There will 
be excellent opportunities to collect minérals, 
rocks, and fossils. The number of students 
will be limited to fifty and only men can be 
accepted. No previous knowledge of the 
science will be required ; but only teachers, 
graduates of colleges, or other persons who 
can show evidence of maturity and some train- 
ing will be admitted.” 


....Cireular No. 7 of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity is ‘intended to exhibit the work of the 
Johus Hopkins University during the first year 
of its operations, which is to be regarded cim- 
ply as a preliminary or tentative year.” There 
are 6 professors, 10 lecturers, 12 instructors 
(called ‘associates’? in the circular), 20 fel- 
lows, 29 graduate scholars, 12 matriculated 
students, and 23 unmatriculated students. 
Perbaps it is too early to compleia, but we do 
not see that the existing faculty is superior to 
that of an average college of the second rank. 
The lecturers are more eminent, but any college 
could easily secure equally scholarly men. 





.---1n a trial at Albany, lately, of some stu- 
dents arrested for illegal voting, Judge Wal- 
lace held that no student has a right to vote in 
the place or town where the college he is at- 
tending is located, unless be has gained a Jegal 
residence there previous to such attendance 
or will make oath that it is his intention to 
make such place his residence on the comple- 
tion of his studies. As the defendants had not 
satisfied these conditions, he proceeded to in- 
flict a fine of $500 on each of them and im- 
prisoned some of them. This vexed question 
seems hard to settle. 


...-President Eliot lately said that he felt 
that Harvard had not cent men enough into 
public life, and he regretted it. He felt per- 
suaded that there should be more higbly edu- 
cated men in public places. So faras Harvard 
was concerned, he was sure that she had made 
a vital mistake in that respect. It was useless 
to eay that the office will seek the men. The 
men must come out and seek to enlighten the 
public, and he hoped to see a change in this 
respect in the colleges of New England. 


....-Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
now has a monthly organ, The Pennsylvania Col- 
lege Monthly. It is a well-edited periodical, 
containing interesting articles and a good sum- 
mary of college news. Prof. P. M. Biklé, of 
the college, edits it. We notice a personal 
tribute to Prof. Charles A. Young, under whom 
Prof. Biklé studied as a resident graduate at 
Dartmouth. 


....At a late meeting of the trustees of Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., arrangements for 
changing the academy into a college for young 
ladies were made. With the present year the 
young men will be withdrawn, and by another 
fal] plans will be fully matured fora college 
for young ladies, which the Universalists hope 
will at once take rank with Vassar and Welles- 
ley. 


....Fifteen per cent. of Trinity College stu- 
dents are candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science or are taking a special course of 
study, leaving 85 per cent. in the full classical 
course. Spanish, Hebrew, and Sanskrit are 
among the electives. There are about 100.stu- 
dents in all, so the per cents. come out right. 


.... The Colby University and Bowdoin Col- 
lege-chess clubs are playing a series of games 
by mail, each clib making one move aday. A 
series of games with Bates College is also pro- 
jected. A che:s club has been started at Dart- 
mouth. 


....-The students at Williston Seminary, the 
Methodist school at Easthampton, Mass., are 
taking a lively interest in boating. They have 
purchased a shell avd have challenged the 
Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven. 


....Prof. J. L. Lincoln has been appointed 
by a joint committee of Brown University, 
the faculty and alumni, to deliver a diseourse 
commemorative of the life and services of the 
lete ex-President Caswell. 


....-Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., has 9seniors 
9 juniors, 8 sophomores, 15 freshmen, 132 in the 
preparatory school, 45in the echool of music 





and 8%special students ; total, 301. 
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Pebbles. 


CELERY is good for the nerves; but salary is 
better. 


--«eDo not forget that while you fold your 
hands Time folds not his wings. 


-...There’s nothing new under the sun. 
Herodotus mentions the blue-glass theory. 





..».Every disease can be cured by taking 
panes, according to the blue-glass theory. 


---.-Tilden has been provided for, after all. 
Hayes gives him the Department of the Ex- 
terior, and both sides say Amen. 


.-.eA philosopher who went to a church 
where the people came in late said it was ‘‘ the 
fashion there for nobody to go till everybody 
got there.” 

--eeA man in New York, wishing to be witty 
accosted an old rag-man as follows: ‘‘You take 
all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t you ?”’ 
** Yes; jump in, jump in!” 


-.eeA man Girected in his will that his 
body be cast into the river, in order that his 
wife might be thwarted in her determination 
to ‘* dance upon his grave.”’ 


....A Chicago woman, who slipped into atub 
of water that her husband had thoughtlessly 
left in the passageway, confidingly tells her 
neighbers that she ‘‘ never felt so irrigated ”’ in 
all her life. 


...eThe Hon. Hamilton Fish, having had 
portraits of his children painted, was showing 
them to some friends. A gentleman, pointing 
to the portraits, said: ‘‘Sardines. Little Fishes 
done up in oil.” 


.-.- Bridget, I told you to let me have my 
hot water the first thing in the morning.’’ 
‘ Shure, sir,’”’ said Bridget, ‘‘ didn’t I bring it 
up and lave it at the dure last night, so as to 
have it in time ?”’ : 


...eThe presidential question is amicably 
settled, to the great satisfaction of both parties. 
An equal division is to be made: Hayes takes 
the inside and Tilden the outside of the White 
House. That’s all. 


....A country paper, in an obituary notice of 
a subscriber’s son, says: “‘ He was an uncom- 
mon smart boy. He had a little too much 
curiosity, perhaps, or he wouldn’t have peeped 
into the muzzle of his father’s shotgun.” 


-..Lhe proprietor of a young ladies’ acad- 
emy has utterly ruined his business by causing 
to be inserted in a large number of newspapers 
a picture of the building, with two girls stand- 
ing on the balcony with last year’s hats on their 
heads. 


...-A sailor was recently brought before a 
magistrate for beating his wife, when the mag- 
istrate attempted to reach his heart by asking 
him if he did not know that his wife was the 

weaker vessel.’’ “If she is, she oughtn’t to 
arry so much sail!’ replied Jack. 


...-An Irish tailor, on making a gentleman’s 
cqat and vest too small, was ordered to take 
them home and let them out. Some days after, 
the gentleman was told that the garments hap- 
pened to fit a countryman of the tailor’s, and 
he let them out at a shilling a week. 


....F¥ofessor in Chemistry: ‘‘ Suppose you 
were called to a patient who had swallowed a 
heavy dose of oxalic acid, what would you ad- 
minister?’’ X. (who is preparing for the min- 
istry, and who only takes chemistry because it 
is obligatory) : ‘‘I would administer the sacra 
ment.”’ 


....A three-year-old little girl was taught to 
close her evening prayer, during the temporary 
absence of her father, with “‘ and please watch 
over my papa.’? It sounded very sweet, but 
the mother’s amusement may be imagined 
when she added: ‘‘ And you’d better keep an 
eye on mamma, too.’’ 


...»He had been in the habit of making fre- 
quent calls on avery agreeable lady of his ac- 
quaintance, and, on entering her parlor, he 
said: ‘‘ Well, Miss Sims, here I am again, you 
see, as regularly as the fever and ague.”’ ‘‘Oh! 
no,’’ said she, very demurely; “that comes 
only every other day.”’ 


...«“! Is my breakfast ready ?’ said an impa- 
tient young man, who was trying to get his 
moruing meal at a beer saloon. ‘ Don’t 
know,’’ said the waiter. ‘I'll whistle up and 
see.” “Heavens! No, don’t do that. I or- 
dered sausages, and if you whistle you'll have 
the whole pack down.’’ 


..»eAp American lady who had been visiting 
Canada courteously invited the customs officer 
to examine her baggage. ‘‘ There is nothing 
but wearing apparel in the trunks,” she re- 
marked, with a pretty smile. The officer un- 
locked the largest trunk and pounced upon a 
dozen bottles of French brandy. ‘Do you call 
this wearing apparel?” he asked, sternly. 
“Why, yes,”’ replied the lady; ‘‘they are my 
husband’s night-caps.”” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BAKER, H. V., Charlemont, Mass., closes his 
pastorate. 

BENTLEY, P. C., Beekman, N. Y., resigns. 

CATHER, J. F., McConnellsville, accepts call 
to Seville, O. 

CLARK, W. A., Elkhart, Ind., removes to 
Dardanelles, Ark. 

DUDLEY, R. M., called to Georgetown, Ky. 


EARLE, A. B., has opened a series of revival 
meetings at Meriden, Conn. 

FULLER, G. W., Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, called to Chicopee, Mass. 

HUTCHINS, J. R., died at Hermitage, N. Y. 

KELLEY, A. C., ord. recently at Downey, 
Iowa. 

MERIT, C. D., Minonk, IIl., resigns. 

NORTHRUP, G. R., closes his pastorate at 
Exeter, R. I., the last Sabbath in March. 

SAGEBEER, J. L., Vincent, called to New- 
town, Penn. 

WALDEN, J., Atglen, Petn., resigns. 

WEBSTER, Geores, died in this city recently. 


WILLIAMS, N. M., D.D., Wickford, R. L, 
called to Lowell, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEAN, E., Fort Fairfield, accepts call to Gray, 
Maine. 

BIRGE, E. C., closes his ministry at London- 
derry, Vt. 

BISBEE, Joun H., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 

mee Joun W., ord. at West Concord, 
ae . 


COOK, Josepu, begins a series of lectures in 
Hartford, Conn., March 14th. 

HAIN, A. R., Dundee, accepts call to Gales- 
burg, Il. 

HUNTINGTON, E. B., closes his work at 
South Coventry, Conn., this month. 

INGALLS, E. C., Andover, Mass., supplies 
Lake City, Minn. 

KELSEY, H. S., accepts invitation to supply 
College-st. ch., New Haven, Conn. 

MoGOWN, A. J., Bangor Seminary, accepts 
call to Orono, Me. 

McLEAN, JAMES, ord. at West Roxford, Mass. 

MERRIAM, J. F., Springfield, accepts call to 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

PARMELEE, H. R., Mesopotamia, accepts call 
to Edinburg, Qa 

PUTNAM, H. B., Salem, Mass., resigns. 

ROWLAND, L. 8., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
accepts call to Lee, Mass 

RYDER, W. H., Pror., Oberlin College, ac- 
cepts call to Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SALTER, C. C., accepts call to Denver, Col. 

SMITH, C. 8., severs his connection with The 
Vermont Chronicle. 

STEWART, 8. J., Steubenville, O., accepts 
call to Fitchburg, Mass. 

TENNEY, HERBERT M., ord. at Wallingford, 
Conn., recently. 

TODD, J. D., accepts call to Albert Lea, Minn. 

WOOD, Rouanp A., ord. at Roseville, Il, | 


LUTHERAN, 


CUTTER, W. L, accepts call to Clay, Pa. 

EHINGER, F., Pittston, Pa., accepts call to 
Stephensville, Ont. 

wit ten H. L., accepts call to Newburg, 

inn. 

HUMBERGER, J., inst. over Martin Luther 
charge, Mahoning County, Pa. 

KOEPPLIN, J. M., accepts call to Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 


STUDEBAKER, A. H., Columbia City, Ind., 
accepts call to Bucyrus, O 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CLERC, Dr., has temporary charge of 8t. 
John’s, York, Pa. 
LEWIS, A. M., accepts call to Lacrosse, Wis. 
— James R., ord. priest at Hoboken, 


TOMKINS, W. F., Jr., accepts call to Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 


REFORMED. 
BRUSH, W. W., Geneva, N. Y., called to Pres- 
byterian ch. at Forest, Il. 


LEPELTAK, P., Greenleaf, declines call to 
Overisel, Mich. 


MYERS, ALFRED E, Bronxville, accepts call 
to Owasco, N. Y., for one year. 


SHEPARD. CHarR.Es L., declines call to Green- 
bush, N, Y. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 


DERR, T., inst. at East Susquehanna, Penn. 
“< DERFER, M. H., ord. at Plum Creek, 
enn. 

GLESSNER, G. W., Newburg, Penn., resigns, 

KELLEY, D. W., Manchester, Md., died re- 
cently. ' 

Lz FEVRE, W. D., Schellsburg, Penn., resigns, 

SHAW, &§., inst. at Bloomville, Penn. 


UNITARIAN. 
EFFINGER, J. R., closes his labors at St: Paul, 
inn. 
HORTON, Epwarp A., called to associate pas- 
torate of First Society, Hingham, Mass. 


McAULEY, Cuay, supplies the ch. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., until July. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LOWRY, Davin, D-D., Cumberland Presby- 
terian, Pierce City, Mo., died recently. 
TINDELL, Cuarues H., Unitarian, Fall River, 
Mass., resigns. He has been called to 
Wilton, N. H 

VANDERSLOOT, J. Samust, of Methodist 
Episcopal Ch., received into Reformed 
(Ger man) Ch. at Philadelphia. 





Religions Antelligence. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 





A FEW years ago, when the leader of this sect 
visited England, a great deal of attention was 
given to the facts connected with the rise and 
progress of a native theistic church in India. 
Since then not much has been said either in the 
religious or secular press about the Brahmo 
Somaj, and even Keshub Chunder Sen’s own 
paper, The Indian Mirror, has published little 
to indicate whether the Somaj was growing or 
declining. Hereafter, however, a year-book is 
to be published annually for the Somaj. The 
first number has just appeared in London, under 
the editorship of Miss Collet, who is neither a 
Brahmo nor a resident of India; but an English 
lady whotakes a deep interest in the movement. 
We have not been fortunate enough to secure 
a copy of the book; but The Indian Mirror bas 
an appreciative notice of it, and Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway writes a very interesting review of 
it for the Cincinnati Commercial. The Mirror, 
in commending the accuracy of Miss Collet’s 
work, says: ‘“‘If a book of the kind had been 
written in this country, it would have been full 
of inaccuracies as to date and order. But Miss 
Collet, writing from a distance with the care- 
fulness of a scholar, the minuteness of an 
historian, and the interest of a warm friend, 
being besides a wonderful classifier and col- 
lector of information, gives an exactness and 
completeness and business-like appearance to 
the entire movement which is likely to be of 
the very greatest usefulness to it.’? The rise 
of the Somaj dates back to 1830, its founder 


; being the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. The Rajah 


sought to win his countrymen from the idola 
try of Brahminism to a simple monotheistic 
worship. He translated portions of the New 
Testament, leaving out all miracles, and his 
successor induced the new sect to reject the 
divine authority of the Vedas. The first con- 
verts were students of Christian educational 
institutions. Some Mohammedans also ac- 
cepted the new faith; but most of the Brabmos 
have come from ranks of the Brahmins. 
When Chunder Sen came to be the head of the 
movement he formed a progressive party, 
which separated from the conservative element 
in 1866 and established the present ‘ Brahmo 
Somaj of India.’? Sen advocated several re- 
forms—the abolition of caste and the elevation 
of women—and announced the following as the 
principles of the society, at the opening of a 
church in Calcutta: 


© To-day, by Divine Grace, the public wor- 
ship of God is instituted in these premises for 
the use of the Brahmo community. Every day 
—at least, every week—thbe One only God, with- 
out a second, the Perfect and Infinite, the Cre- 
ator of all, Omnipresent, Almighty, All-know- 
ing, All-merciful,and All-holy shall be wor- 
shiped in these premises. No created object 
shall be worshiped here. No man, or inferior 
being, or natural object shall be worshiped 
here, as identical with God, or like unto God, 
or as an incarnation of God; and no prayer or 
hymn shall be offered or chanted unto or in the 
name of any except God. No carved or painted 
image, no external symbol which has been or 
may hereafter be used by any sect for the pur- 
pose of worship, or the remembrance of a par- 
ticular event, shall be preserved here. No 
creature shall be sacrificed here. Neither eat- 
ing, nor drinking, nor any manner of mirth or 
amusement shall beallowed here. No created 
being or object that has been or may hereafter 
be worshiped by any sect shall be ridiculed or 
contemned in the course of the divine service 
to be conducted here. No book shall be 
acknowledged or revered as the infallible word 
of God; yet no book which has been or may 
hereafter be acknowledged by any sect to be 
infallible shall be ridiculed or contemned. No 
sect shall be ridiculed, vilified, or hated. No 
payer, hymn, sermon, or discourse, to be de- 
ivered or used here, shall countenance or en- 
courage any manner of idolatry, sectarianism, 
orsin, Divine service shall be conducted here 
in such spirit and manner as may enable all 
men and women, irrespective of distinctions of 
caste, color, and condition, to unite in one fam- 
ily, eschew all manner of error and sin, and ad- 
vance in wisdom, faith, and righteousness. 
The congregation of the Brahma Mandir of 
India shall worship God in their premises 
according to the rules and principles hereinbe- 
fore set forth. Peace! peace! peace!” 


In 1869 he laid down in addition ‘‘ eight gen- 
eral precepts—enjoining daily prayer, loving 
every one as a brother or sister, truthfulness, 
kindness, justice, forgiveness of injuries and 
peacemaking, self-restraint and chastity, do- 
mestic affection and filial reverence.”’ 

With such radical principles as the abolition 
of caste the Somaj could not expect an easy 
aud pleasant existence. The Brahmos, of 
course, incurred a great deal of odium and 
have in some cases received violence. One of 
the churches was destroyed on one occasion ; 
at another time two of their converts were 
dragged out of the church; and again, ‘‘when a 
festival was held, all who ate with the Brahmos 
were excommunicated, and some youths, made 
to feel the severity of alienation from their 
families, etpiated their offense and were re- 
ceived back into the Brahmin Church. None 
of these particular trials, however, have been 
so hard as the constant suffering produced by 
the disowning of sons and turning of relatives 
penniless upon the world because.of their ad- 





herence to the new sect.”” The Somaj has now 
about 100 societies, scattered over the prov- 
inces of Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Assam, 
Orissa, and S. Canara, 

According to Mr. Conway: 

‘* Although the Brahmos have tried very hard 
to cut themselves loose from all the supersti- 
tions and prejudice of their countrymen, it 
will not be wondered that in this their success 
has been only measurable. Although women 
are admitted as members on the same terms as 
men, yet in the churches they sit in a gallery, 
concealed behind a curtain. They still retaia 
the barbaric drum, without which any church 
music in India would probably be regarded as 
profane, and even beat it in Calcutta alongside 
of the beautiful organ sent out for their Cal- 
cutta church by their friends in England. A 
more remarkable ‘survival’ still is uncon- 
sciously disguised in what is called ‘Bairagya,’ 
or ‘detachment,’ which seems to bea sort of 
asceticism. It is not improbable that the 
poverty of some members of their mission has 
caused them to make a virtue of necessity, and 
find fasting and loneliness pleasing to God. 
The extent of this asceticism is, however, un- 
known. A remarkable and very oriental char- 
acteristic of the Brahmos is one which consists 
in a number of them getting together and pass- 
ing a week or two on the mountain-tops, con- 
versing on religious subjects and praying— 
sometimes together, at others each in solitude, 
They declare that in the purer air of the sum- 
mits and amid the grandeurs of Nature the 
soul is nearer to God. The most enthusiastic 
reports are made of the exaltation experi- 
ences of these Hindus who go into the mount- 
ains to pray.” 

Mr, Conway thinks the Brahmo service is 
not essentially different from that of the 
English or American Unitarians, “except that 
both preacher and people are warmer than our 
average Unitarians,’? The services in the chief 
church at Calcutta are conducted in the fol- 
lowing order: 1, hymn; 2, invocation; 3, 
hymn; 4, adoration; 5, silent communion ; 6, 
united prayer by the congregation; 7, prayer 
for universal salvation ; 8, hymn; 9, Scripture 
readings (from the sacred writings of all races); 
10, sermon; 11, prayer; 12, benediction; 13, 
hymn, The pulpit consists of a marble slab, 
and the preacher does not stand behind it, but 
sits uponit. The text of the sermon is usually 
taken from the New Testament. 

The Brahmos are comparatively a small 
force; but they are doing some effective work 
in the elevation and education of women, in thu 
advocacy of the temperance cause, and in their 
warfare against the idolatry of Brahminism. It 
is to the interest of the Christian world that 
they should increase and exerta larger influ- 
ence in a country which all the missionary force 
the churches of Christendom can put in the 
field cannot hope to redeem from paganism for 
many, Many years to come. 


or 


It appears that Mr. Tooth was released on 
the petition of the three aggrieved parishion- 
ers at whose instance he was imprisoned. 
Their counsel stated that among the affidavits 
presented in support of the motion for impris- 
onment was one charging that Mr. Tooth had 
obstructed and interfered with the bishop’s 
nominee in the performance of divine service, 
He had now to state that the condition of 
things no longer existed, and that the bishop’s 
nominee had performed divine service in the 
church legally and properly, without any op- 
position. His clients had had no object in 
view but the vindication of public justice and 
public order, and,now that the bishop's nominee 
had been admitted to the church, they had no 
desire that Mr. Tooth should be detained in cus- 
tody, but they left it to his lordship to say what 
course should be taken inthe circumstances. 
His clients did not wish to make the paymerit 
of costs occasioned by the contempt a condi- 
tion precedent to the discharge of Mr. Tooth 
from custody; but, at the same time, they did 
not think it ought to involve the loss of their 
costs. He proposed that, if Mr. Tooth were re. 
leased, it should be without previous payment 
of the costs occasioned by his contempt; 
but without prejudice to their recovery 
in the same manner as the other costs 
in the case. The order for his dis- 
charge could not have been an unwelcome 
document to Mr. Tooth, for he was in all re- 
spects a prisoner, even as regards the menial 
work connected with the keeping of his apart~ 
ment and belongings clean and in order. For 
instance, while in prison, some thoughtful 
friend sent him a knife-cleaner, in the belief 
that it might be the means of making that 
portion of a prisoner’s work lighter; but the 
rules of the establishment obliged the authori- 
ties to prohibit its use. On the following Sun- 
day there was a large attendance at St. James’s, 
Hatcham, it being supposed that Mr. Tooth 
would be present, to assert his right of control 
over the church and its services. Mr. Tooth, 
however, did not appear, and it is under- 
stood that he remained in strict privacy 
throughout the day. The congregation 
was composed of two elements—Mr. Tooth’s 
friends and Mr. Tooth’s opponents. The 
former included the boys and girls belonging 
to the schoole, Mr. Tooth’s curates, and the 
churchwardens. These several members ef 
the congregation read devetional beeks of dif- 
ferent kinds during the service, te which they 
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wished it to be known they were paying no 
attention whatever. They also made them- 
selves conspicuous by standing when the rest 
of the congregation were sitting and kneeliug, 
and by sitting while others were standing. 
When the Litany was finished, and while a 
hymn was being sung, previous to the com- 
mencement of the communion service, they 
left the church in a body to the number of 
about 300—their ground for doing so, as stated 
by one of themselves, being that the whole 
service was schismatic and that they could not 
remain to see the Eucharist desecrated. 


Bes American Presbyterianism will be rep- 
resented in the Presbyterian Alliance in Edin- 
purgh this summer by some of its strongest 
and most prominent men. The Northern 
Church will send Drs. William Adams, Howard 
Crosby, 8. I. Prime, and Cyrus Dickson, New 
York; H. J. Van Dyke, Brooklyn; James 
McCosh and L. H. Atwater, Princeton, N. J.; 
Ww. C. Roberts, Elizabeth, N. J.; William 
Blackwood and E. R. Beadle, Philadelphia; D. 
C. Marquis, Baltimore ; C. C. Beatty, Stenben- 
ville, O.; W. E. Moore, Columbus, O.; 8. M. 
Campbell, Rochester, N. Y.; F. L. Patton, 
Chicago; 8. J. Nicholls, St. Louis; James 
Eells, San Francisco; and W. M. Thomson, 
Beirfit, Syria. Among the elders are Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge, New York; Hon. Stanley Matthews, 
Cincinnati; Judge Olds, Columbus ; and J. 8. 
Farrand, Detroit. The Southern Church has 
selected Drs. Moses D. Hoge, Richmond; Stuart 
Robinson, Louisville; J. B. Adger, Pendleton, 
8. C.; and J. R. Wilson, Wilmington, N. C. 
Dr. David R. Kerr, Pittsburgh, will represent 
the United States Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
James R, W. Sloane, Allegheny, will represent 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church (old side). 
Among those sent from Canada will be Dr. 
Cowea, principal of Kuox College; Dr. Snod- 
grass principal of Queen’s University; and Dr. 
Topp, of Toronto. 


.... The Protestant Episcopal laymen of Ohio 
have just held a conference at Columbus—their 
second meeting ; and it appears to have been a 
very pleasant and profitable occasion. These 
conferences are a new idea in the Episcopal 
Chureh, and one which will doubtless meet 
with favor. The Standard of the Cross says: 

‘‘There was not the slightest indication of 
any antagoni:m on the part of the laity to any- 
thing except to what they declared to be their 
own shortcomings. There was no discussion of 
what are commonly known as the controver- 
sies of the Church. There was no ventilation 
of grievances. Any intention to organize a rev- 
olutiouary movement was especially disclaimed. 
A number—and quite a considerable number— 
of the laity came together to stir each other up 
to good works. This was what the meeting 
amounted to. The subject that was most dis- 
cussed was the spiritual life of the Church— 
what can the laity do toward its quickening ? 
The thought most prominently presented in 
this discussion was that the laity, instead of 
praying and listening and receiving merely, 
must be personally active in all possible ways 
in the use of spiritual agencies to build up 
ihe Caureh. In connection with all this, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Christian 
life is not only activity, but character; to the 
danger that emotion may not be growth in 
grace ; and to§the necessity of charitable works, 
as well as devotional exercises.” 


.... Texas has been frequently pointed out as 
an excellent field for the churches. It is a 
growing state and we doubt whether Protest- 
antism is keeping pace with this growth. The 
Rev. J. W. Allen writes to The Interior: ‘‘ The 
marvelous growth of this young state calls 
upon the Church for a like increased activity. 
It is true that almost all denominations are at 
work ; but still the forces are inadequate and 
in many cases badly distributed for successful 
warfare—except upon each other.” The North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians have no under- 
standing with each other, and the Southern 
brethren refuse a conference to devise some 
plan of comity. ‘Our brethren of the Presby- 
tery of Texas, North, have pressed the matter 
upon the ‘other branch,’ and have only re- 
ceived the reply that our Church could do 
nothing in Texas except to interfere with their 
work, and could do very little of that.” The 
Southern Church has 70 ministers, 124 
churches, and 4,520 members in the state. 
The Northern Church ‘ has gained rapidly dur- 
ing the past year and has received a large and 
effective force in the young men who came last 
summer and who are placed as so many 
pickets on the frontier.” 


....Dr. Schaff writes to The Evangelist from 
Rome that he has been making himself familar 
with “the Protestant labors and prospects’? in 
that city. The Protestants have a population 
of about 4,000 out of 245,000. ‘“* All the lead- 
ing Evangelical denominations, except the 
Congregationalists,”” have been at work there 
since 1870—the Waldenses, the Free Italian 
Church, the Methodists, the Episcopalians, and 
the Baptists. He says: 

‘Tt is an unavoidable evil growing out of 
the present condition of Protestantism that 
these churches cannot praesent a united front 
to Roman Catbolies, who attach so much im- 
portance to outward unity as an essential mark 
of the true Church. But the evil will be over- 
ruled for greater activity, and it is corrected to 





some extent by the Evangelical Alliance, which 
affords a common platform for exhibiting unity 
in essentials and liberty in non-essentials.”’ 

It is evident from Dr. Schaff’s statement—that 
two different bodies of Metbodists, three of 
Baptists, and two of Episcopalians are repre- 
sented in Rome—that some work of consolida- 
tion should be done on denominational lines. 


....The Commissioners on Church Tempor- 
alities in {reland report that they are now able 
to form a tolerably accurate estimate of the 
surplus which will remain to be applied as Par- 
liament may direct. That surplus will be 
larger than the estimate of two years ago, but 
it will be a yearly receipt, and not a capital 
sum. The total sum necessary for the com- 
pensation of life interests and for carrying out 
the other provisions of the Irish Church Act 
was £11,180,000. Of this amount the commis- 
sioners estimate that they shall have paid off 
at the end of 1879 £4,755,000; and that there 
will then remain a liability of £6,425,000— 
namely, £6,200,000 to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt and a cap- 
ital charge of about £225,000 in respect of 
annuitants and pensioners. The net annual 
revenue at the end of 1879, when the present 
commission expires, will, it is estimated, be 
£593,000, and the capital value of the surplus at 
that time the commissioners put approximately 
at £6,068,000. 


...-The Calvivistic Church of Wales has 
about 100,000 communicants and is governed 
by an annual General Assembly and two 
provincial associations, which meet quarterly. 
The Calvinistic Methodists of North Wales 
bave just completed a fund of upward of 
$150,000 for the families of deceased ministers. 
The Christian World says: 


“This church is also making strenuous 
efforts to meet the wants of the country aris- 
ing from the rapid spread of the English lan- 
guage. During the last twenty years a large 
number of English churches have been organ- 
ized and chapels built. There is scarcely a 
town in Wales where this important demand 
has not been supplied.” 


.... Another Tooth case will be heard from 
soon in England. The Rev. C. Bodington, 
vicar of St. Andrew’s, Wolverhampton, was 
summoned to appear before Lord Penzance and 
answer charges of illegal practices; but he 
failed to present himself, nor was he repre- 
sented by counsel. The case was fully pre- 
sented, but the judgment was withheld fora 
few days. Mr. Bodington says he shall take 
the line of conduct adopted by Mr. Tooth. In 
the meantime, he has received and accepted an 
invitation from the dean of St. Paul’s to preach 
in the Cathedral in May next. Any obscure 
vicar has now a chance to achieve public no- 
toriety. 


....What isthe matter with the Christians 
of St. Louis? Last year the Methodists of 
that city declared that they could not enter- 
tain the General Conference, which was, in con- 
sequence, held in Baltimore. Now the Chris- 
tians of all Evangelical denominations find it 
‘impracticable’ to entertain the International 
Convention of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation; and Louisville, Ky., a much smaller 
city, has been selected instead. About ten 
years ago St. Louis entertained both the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Assem- 
blies at the same time. 


..--The Jewish Times now appears as The 
Reformer and Jewish Times, and states that its 
mission is 


‘to furnish the progressive party in the com- 
munity generally, and inthe Jewish commu- 
nity particularly, with a journal devoted to 
their interests,to the cause of humanity, and 
the cause of truth. In advocating the cause of 
progressive Judaism we represent no sect or 
faction; we cater to no prejudices, orthodox 
orliberal; we do no man’s bidding, wear no 
church livery; we wage war upon illusion, 
falsehood, and sham in every form and shape, 
wherever and whenever found, in the church 
or in the synagogue.”’ 


....On the occasion of the consecration of 
Bishop Selwyn’s son, in New Zealand, as 
Bishop of Melanesia, a simultaneous service 
was held in Lichfield Cathedral. The congre- 
gation assembled at midnight, and, after an 
address from the Bishop of Lichfield, a few 
minutes were spent in silent prayer. Then a 
hymo was sung, the litany chanted, and the 
benediction pronounced. 


....-Another Englishman, in the person of 
Archbishop Howard, has been made a cardinal, 
say dispatckes from Rome. His new eminence 
is second cousin to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
has resided in Rome several years and under- 
taken diplomatic missions for the Pope. 


....In Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Holland there are 850 papers 
which defend the Roman Catholic faith ; Ger- 
many having the largest number, or 258. 


....Training them up right,—‘‘ The Chinese 
Methodists in San Francisco paid one dollar 
each to the cause of missions last year.”’ 


....The Southern Presbyterian mission to 
the Mexicans of the border reports 39 bap- 








tisms for 1876, of which 25 were of adults, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our ist of “ Books of the Week 
will be conswlered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
lishers for all volwmes recewed. The imverests of our 
readers will guide us in the eviection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


RIMMER’'S ANCIENT STREETS AND 
HOMESTEADS OF ENGLAND.* 











Turis is a delightful volume, in text, pic- 
tures, typography, and binding. The au- 
thor is an enthusiastic antiquarian, and has 
prowled around England with the zeal 
which is only born of a hearty love fcr 
what is venerable in architecture. He is 
also an accurate draughtsman, and his nu- 
merous pictures are printed just as they 
came from his pencil, Mr. J. D. Cooper, his 
engraver, having reproduced them so accu- 
rately that Mr. Rimmer is willing to give 
him the praise which is half the designer’s 
own. The book is not a methodical his- 
tory of English architecture, following a 
chronological arrangement and illustrating 
the various styles from the Conquest down 
to the present time. It is a collection of 
stray recollections and casual descriptions, 
forthe author turns from one subject to 
another with the agreeable garrulity of the 
genuine antiquarian. So we do not havea 
guide-book, but a leisurely traveling com- 
panion. When one is viewing a venerable 
house or a crumbling abbey, the method- 
ical hired guide is a nuisance and the well- 
informed student a boon; so we willingly 
give up the machine completeness of the 
former for the cheery instruction of the 
latter. Mr. Rimmer pays less attention to 
cathedrals and castles than private houses 
and mercantile structures. Mr. and Mrs, 
S. C. Hall have written of the former—in a 
pretty feeble style, to be sure, but well 
enough to keep anybody else off the same 
preserve for some time to come. Later 
English historians, like Mr. J. R. Green, are 
discovering that the history of the En- 
glish people is more interesting than that of 
the nobility or clergy, and so Mr. Rimmer 
makes of streets and market-places a more 
entertaining volume than he could have 
written about feudal castles or cathedral 
cloisters. The latter he does not ignore, but 
the former get the greater attention. 

The volume begins with a brief introduc- 
tion by Dean Howson, who recognizes the 
importance of Mr. Rimmer’s investigations 
into the humbler antiquities of England. 
He says: ‘‘ Old states of society, old modes 
of living, obsolete habits of the people are 
commemorated in many a small building 
which attracts little notice from the ordi- 
nary passer-by. The lives of eminent 
persons, public events of high significance 
have left their mark in villages and market 
towns and wayside places, where these 
recollections ought to be cherished and 
where, if possible, the hand of the destroyer 
ought to be arrested.” The Dean bewails 
the destruction of many interesting edi- 
fices: ‘‘Our country is full of historic 
scenes where the past is visibly recorded, 
and where a few years ago it was more 
visibly recorded than at present.” If this 
misfortune has befallen England, it has 
doubly afflicted America, where, in a new 
country, we have not one-tenth of the 
treasures to lose. New York, for instance, 
is painfully deficient in old buildings, the 
growth of the city having necessitated the 
destruction of nearly all. We have St. 
Paul’s Chapel, and the Walton House (aban- 
doned to the poorer classes), and an old 
ferryhouse on Greenwich Street, and a few 
manorial residences away up-town, and 
that is all. Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Virginia are almost the only 
states which are really rich in antiquities. 
But the new fashion for old-fashioned 
things will save us something that is left; 
and, meanwhile, as inheritors of an En- 
glish birthright, we can take pleasure in 
records like Mr. Rimmer’s. 

The author wastes no time in introduc- 
tory remarks; but starts out at once with 
Chester, of whose cathedral Dr. Howson is 
dean. Bewailing the ravages of destruc- 
tion in England and declaring that. since 
his book was begun three historic streets 


* ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS OF EN- 
GLAND. By ALFRED RIMMER, With an introduction 
by the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Lilustrated by 
tne author. New York: Macmillan & Co,; 


have been modernized, Mr. Rimmer finds 
comfort in the reflection that “‘the wealth 
of England, however, in ancient remains of 
all kinds is still very great.” Chester, for 
insiance, retains its ancient look, even in 
its modern parts. In recent architecture 
one may find miarked traces of the reviving 
belief in the beauty and convenience of old 
forms. To a certain extent, this is also 
true in America; for a Harvard professor 
lately built in Cambridge a costly house 
that reproduces in almost every particular 
the old yellow residences of the colonial 
builders. But in a town like Chester the 
newest building can hardly look new, for 
the place is still surrounded by its original 
wall, around which the circuit of the city 
can be made without leaving the foot path 
that surmounts the structure. No other 
city in England can make a similar boast, 
though many remains or parts of walls are 
still standing. The archaic character of 
Chester extends to the surrounding villages 
of Sandbach, Malpas, Nantwich, and 
Knutsford. They can hardly equal, how- 
ever, Chester itself, which boasts of two 
streets hewn from the solid rock by the Ro- 
mans and a church whose construction 
was begun in 698. 

Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Wenlock, | 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Cornwall are 
among the next towns taken up, and Mr. 
Rimmer incidentally hits Italian architect- 
ure some hard blows, concluding that, 
‘could old English architecture be revived 
in its purity and beauty, Italian importa- 
tions could well be spared.” The Tudor 
architecture (the domestic style of the six- 
teenth century) is what he prefers, in com- 
parison. This opinion is maintained 
throughout the book with a fervor and en- 
thusiasm which is very ‘‘catching.” 

We cannot dwell upon the other parts of 
the volume, although we should be glad to 
allude to the Oxford and York pages in 
particular. The author's style is so dis- 
cursive that itis hard to summarize, and 
yet so attractive that it suffers by condensa- 
tion. The pictures themselves, which are 
very bumerous, are so interesting in sub- 
ject and so admirable in execution that 
they would form alone a permanently valu- 
able album. Together with the text, they 
illuminate old Britain in charming colors, 
and the book will long be treasured by the 
antiquarian, the student of the social his- 
tory of the English, and the lover of art. 





UNDER its present management The North 
American Review is certainly brightening up 
and becoming in fact, as well as in name, a 
“contemporary.”’? During the Adams régime 
it discussed some current topics with great 
ability, which, as far as. politics, and social 
science, and railroads go, we do not expect to 
see equaled hereafter. But the articles were 
too long. There were seldom more than five, 
whereas the present number (which is labeled, 
in new fashion, ‘‘ Mareh—April, 1877”) has 
nine, exclusive of the book notices. Five of 
them are on current topics: the Electoral 
Commission (by Charles R. Buckalew, Dem- 
ocratic ex-senator from Penusylvania); ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Policy in Turkey’? (by Laurence Oli- 
phant); Arctic explorations conducted by 
Englishmen (by Judge Daly, of the Geo- 
graphical Society); the insurance crisis (by 
Sheppard Homans, the well-known New*York 
actuary); and the Spinoza bi-centenary (by 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood). Mr. Buckalew sub- 
divides his article into headings, in lawyer fush- 
ion, and sums up his case as follows: 

“The changes of system to be recommended 
from the foregoing considerations, with an 
additional one intimately connected with them, 
are, then, the following: 1. A popular-vote 
plah for election of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident similar to that of the Maish Amendment. 
2. A carefully-drawn statute regulating con- 
tests upon electoral returns. 3. A probibition 
of third presidential terms. 4. Fixed terms of 
service for subordinate civil officers of the 
United States, those officers to be removable 
only for cause, and a repeal of so much of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act as authorizes the Senate 
to participate in removals. 5. An arrangement 
of congressional terms and sessions in such 
manner that an old Congress shall not sit after 
the election of a new one, either to enact laws 
or to choose, in a contingency, by a vote of one 
or the other of its houses, a President or Vice- 
President of the United States.” 

Mr. Oliphant’s article on the Eastern ques- 
tion is temperate, but rather pro-Turkish, both 
on grounds of expediency and morals. Judge 
Daly’s article is valuable, and is accompanied 
by an excellent circumpolar map, which gives 
he effect of looking down upon an ordinary 
school globe. Of the other articlesthe most 
prominent is Ralph Waldo Emerson’s on 
“Demonology.” It ig Emersonian (with the 





inevitable school-girl ‘‘’tis”); but will hardly 
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rank among the best essays of the Concord 
sage. ‘‘Of Poetry and Verse-making” is an 
agreeable little essay by Charles T. Congdon, 
whose re-entry into the literary field we gladly 
note. ‘The Silver Question’’ is discussed (on 
the silver side) by J.S. Moore. The recently- 
issued autobiography of Wm. H. Seward is re- 
viewed by Richard Grant White. Mr. White is 
off bis beat (or ‘*‘biet,”? as Rey. John Earle 
would have us say), and his article has little 
value—so little, indeed, that most readers will 
not worry over his not very complimentary al- 
lusions to President Lincoln. The book- 
notices are excellent, especially those of Dr. 
David Ferrier’s ‘* Functions of the Brain”? and 
Balzac’s recently-publisbed letters. 


.-Simultaneously with the appearance of 
Harriet Martineau’s au'obiography, Porter & 
Coates issue a new edition of her History of 
England, from the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century to the Close of the Crimean War. 
The title, it will be observed, is a little different 
from that of the English edition, and the Amer- 
ican edition is really the completer of the two, 
for Miss Martineau added to it, on its first ap- 
pearance in Boston, an account of the years 
between 1846 and 1854, thus bringing tbe narra- 
tive down to the close of the Crimean War, its 
most appropriate stopping-place. Her Amer 
ican preface (written in 1863) is also valuable 
and characteristic. The reputation of the his- 
tory is sound, and the work, although it will 
not rank among the ablest of the century, is yet 
complete, trustworthy, and readable. A his- 
tory of the present ceotury is naturally more 
interesting than one dealing with a remote 
period, and Miss Martineau, by her philosoph- 
ical nature, was enabled to avoid some of the 
temptations which beset the contemporary his- 
torian. A thorough liberal, she yet wrote im- 
partially of conservative men and measures, 
We should mention the surprising cheapness 
of this edition. Well printed on good paper, sub- 
stantially bound, and containing four 12mo 
volumes, averaging more than 500 pages each, 
it issold at four dollars for the set. This is 
cheaper than books were before the war. 


.. Christian Conception and Experience 
(Authors’ Publishing Company), by Rev. Wil- 
liam [. Gill, differs from the previous works of 
the author in being theological, and not philo- 
sophical, save as religion has to do with phi- 
losophy. Mr. Gill has been pretty severely 
criticised for his supposed looseness of opin- 
ion; but the Newark Conference concluded 
that he was “‘sound,’’ and sustained his plea 
that he differed not in results, but in methods, 
and that the Methodist Church had no regula- 
tion philosophy which its ministers must ac- 
cept. The present volume is systematic in its 
plan, and, starting out with a consideration of 
the nature and influence of ideals, proceeds to 
show that the the theistic conception is superior 
to all others, and that the more advanced ideas 
forming the Christian system (the atonement, 
for instance) are not only patural, but neces- 
sary. The second part of the book discusses 
spiritual experience. 


..Harper & Brothers issue the second edi- 
tion of Prof. William E. Griffis’s The Mikado’s 
Empire. Iu it afew typographical and other 
errors have been corrected, and ten pages of 
extra matter have been added to the appendix, 
including a chapter on Japanese legendary art 
at the Centennial Exposition. The additions 
and corrections are almost wholly such as only 
a regident of Japan or one specially devoted 
to Japanese matters would regard as impor- 
tant ; but they, therefore, show that theauthor 
is anxious to make his book complete and 
trustworthy. The volume is a very interesting 
one and presents a valuable picture of Japan- 
ese life and society as they exist to-day. No 
American is better qualified to write on the sub- 
ject, by long residence and faithful study, than 
is Mr. Griffis. 


«eee The Resurrection of the Body; does the 
Bible Teach it? (Authors’ Publishing Company) 
is by E. Nisbet, D.D., who feebly argues that 

doesn’t. The book is given a look of pseudo 
wisdom by plentiful sprinklings of Greek 
words, always unaccented and frequently 
misprinted. A much stronger argument could 
be made on philosophical grounds; but Dr. 
Nisbet sticks closely to philology. There is 
really not sufficient material to make outa 
clear case against the existing translation of 
the debatable Greek words. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body has always been a 
stumbling-block to some Christians; but it 
will never be overthrown so long as the bodily 
arising of Christ remains the central fact of 
Christanity. 


.. The New Church, its Nature and Where- 
about (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), by the 
Rev. B. F. Barrett, the veteran Swedenborgian 
writer, isa disappointing volume, Instead of 
being an exposition of New Church doctrine, 
it is almost wholly taken up with criticisms of 
the theological views of some of Mr. Barrett’s 
fellows in the Swedenborgian ministry. Of 
course, there may be honest differences in the 
smallest denomination ; but the Swedenbor- 





gians are not yet strong enough to indulge ia 
much internal wrangling. They should take 
warning from their Sandemanian brethren, of 
whom there are only 20 individuals in the 
United States, but who are nevertheless divided 
into sects. 


..The first etching in the February Port- 
folio (J. W. Bouton) is not very successful. It 
is etched by L. Richeton from a portrait of 
William III as a boy, by Rembrandt. We hes- 
itate to believe that the monarch in his youth 
was such a pale and putty-faced little fellow as 
this picture represents. The other etching is 
very fine, ‘‘ Hardwick Hall,” etched by A. Bru- 
net-Debaines from David Cox. The windy 
effect is admirably managed. The most in- 
teresting article in the numberis G. A. Simcox’s 
resumé of Rimmer’s “ Ancient Streets and Home- 
steads of England,” accompanied by woodcuts 
from that sumptuous volume. 


.- The “ Epochs of Ancient History ” series 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is even better than 
its modern history predecessor was. First we 
had a Greek book, then a Roman, then a Greek, 
and now the fourth volume is Roman, its title 
being The Roman Triumvirates and its author 
Dean Merivale, the well-known historian. It 
is an ‘‘epoch,’’ and not an age, that is here de 
scribed ; but the picture is very clear and in- 
structive. Dr. Merivale’s historical art does 
not diminish when he is restricted to the lim 
ite of a little volume of 250 pages. ; 


.. The Heritage of Langdale (Henry Holt & 
Co.), Mrs. Alexander’s new novel, is unlike its 
very popular predecessors in being historical, 
instead of contemporary. Barring an occa- 
sional anachronism, Mrs. Alexander gets along 
very well. The story is interesting, of course, 
and the characters are presented with the 
author’s usual clearness. It will be liked by 
Mrs. Alexander’s large public, although her 
readers will not urge her to remain in the his- 
torical field. 


.-The third series of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor’s Imaginary Conversations is issued by Rob- 
erts Brothers in uniform style with its prede- 
cessors. In type, paper, and binding it leaves 
nothing to be desired. This series is the best 
of the whole and is a remarkable production 
of aremarkable man. It is, to tell the truth, a 
trifle dull; and yet it will, we think, always be 
held to be a part of the permanently valuable 
literature of the century. 


.... The Chinese in America (Hitchcock & Wal- 
den), by Rev. O. Gibson, A.M., is a fair and 
temperate account of that element in our 
population which the political platforms in 
toplofty pbrase call ‘‘Monrgolian.”? Mr. Gib- 
son, while clearly stating the faults of the 
Chinese, shows very clearly that they are a 
peaceable and useful class, and one which we 
cannot afford to crive out of the nation by un- 
christian persecution. 


..We never can tell, somehow, whether 
one of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’s pamphlet 
novels is a “new edition’? or not, for they 
have a way of running old plates through the 
press, occasionally, while books newly set do 
not present a much fresher appearance. A 
reissue of The Steward, by Henry Cockton, is 
apparently from already existing plates. The 
accompanying woodcuts are certainly medie- 
val. 


..Scribner, Armstrong & Co. bring out a 
new and cheaper edition of the third series of 
Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church, at two dollars and a half, in- 
stead of four dollars. It is bound in trim 
black, uniform with its two predecessors in 
the cheap edition, and will be added to those 
volumes on the popular shelf. 


.. Tbe National Temperance Society reis- 
sues in this country an interesting little En- 
glish book, Our Coffee Room, by Elizabeth Cot- 
ton. It tells how much good was done in a 
poor and drunken region by the establishment 
of a coffee-house, somewhat after the style of 
of those successfully maintained in our own 
Boston, Providence, etc. 


..MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s new novel, 
Friend Fritz (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), is 
one of their best stories snd is very fresh and 
charming. As a description it excels, rather 
than as a plot; and the picture which it pre- 
sents of life in Alsace is nearly faultless in 
every minute detail. 


..Scamp and I (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
by L. T. Meade, is a well-written and interest- 
ing story of London lower life, with touches of 
humor and of pathos. It is one of the best of 
recent Sunday-school books. Scamp is a dog, 
who is killed while defending his little mis- 
tress, the child Flo. 


....T. B. Peterson & Brothers issue in pam- 
phlet form The Mystery, a Love Story, by Mrs. 
Henry Wood, and Wilkie Collins’s Basil. The 
former is a new novel, and is printed from ad- 
vance sheets, ahead of its appearance in Lon- 
don, 











.... Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. bring out 
again for this Easter their well-chosen and very 
prettily-produced selection of poems entitled 
Easter Lilies. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS announce “Ferne 
Fleming,’’ a new novel by Mrs. C. A. Warfield, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is at work on a 
story which is to take up the woman question. 





Dr. Joseph P. Thompson devoted the whole 
of last year to his ‘‘Centennial Lectures,” 
which will be published by James R. Osgood 
& Co. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter is writing a novel, the in- 
cidents of which are to be taken from her life 
at the Isles of Shoals, where her father was 
the light-keeper for many years. 


‘*Ten Years of my Life,’’ by the Princess 
Salm-Salm, is announced by R. Worthington, 
of this city. It will contain many interesting 
incidents and personal reminiscences. 


On attaining his sixtieth birthday Dr. von 
Ranke, the German historian, received con- 
gratulatory letters from the emperor and em- 
press, with a portrait of the Emperor William. 


Biglow & Main, of New York, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, acnounce a new 
Sunday-schoo] music-book, containing all the 
compositions of the late P. P. Bliss, published 
and unpublished, some having been found in 
his trunk. The book will also contain new 
music by Messrs. Lowry & Doane. 


William Ewing, 837 Park Row, New York, has 
begun to publish, under the title of The Indez, 
a classification of the contents of the period- 
ical literature of the United States and Great 
Britain and of the more important Continental 
magazines. The publication will also give every 
month a carefully-classified list of all new 
books and new editions as they issue from the 
press. 


D. Lothrop & Co. announce “ The Great 
American Evangelists and their Work,” em- 
bracing the work of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
in Europe and America, and a full account of the 
revival work now in progress at the Boston 
Tabernacle. The volume will be illustrated 
with steel engravings of Mr. Moody, Mr. San- 
key, Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, and Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
and with cuts of Mr. Moody’s birthplace, the 
Boston Tabernacle, etc. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold is preparing for the 
press a new edition of his poetry, including his 
later compositions, together with some of his 
recent papers in Macmillan’s Magazine and the 
Contemporary Review. Macmillan & Co. will 
issue it. The same publishing firm announces 
a small work by Edward A. Freeman, on the 
“Ottoman Power in Europe: its Nature, 
Growth, and Decline’; and a new theological 
treatise by Dr. E. A. Abbott, entitled “Through 
Nature to Christ,’ founded on his Hulsean Lec- 
tures, delivered at Cambridge. 


The Astor Library has 165,854 volumes, 13,408 
having been added in 1876. During the year 
148 545 books were delivered to 47,83 readers, 
against 135,065 books and 42,606 readers in 
1875. The card-catalogue system has been 
adopted, and a public catalogue will soon be 
ready for use, which will be appreciated by 
readers and students. Eight thousand title 
and cross-reference cards have been prepared, 
in continuation of the printed catalogue of the 
late Dr. Cogswell, which ends in 1866. These 
have been duplicated, for the interior service of 
the Library. 


An unusually valuable library would have 
been burned up had the premises of Bangs & 
Co., the well-known book auctioneers, been 
consumed at the great fire. This collection 
will be sold at auction by Bangs & “o., on Mon- 
day, March 19th, and following days, It is the 
best library sold in New York for some time, 
and is rich in almost all departments, but 
especially su in Americana, large-paper copies, 
and books illustrated with inserted plates. The 
list of books concerning George Washington 
is very large and valuable and fills seven 
pages. The catalogue is issued in two parts, 
Joseph Sabin edits it and the frontispiece to 
the first part is a dafntily-executed etching by 
J. F. Sabin. Book-lovers will do well to at- 
tend the sale, or, at least, to preserve the cata- 
logue for reference. 


Frederick W. Robertson’s posthumous vol- 
ume ef ‘‘ Notes on Genesis,’’ has appeared in 
England, and, of course, is attracting atten- 
tion. The English Independent doesn’t like it 
very welf. It says: ‘‘ Somehow we miss in these 
discourses the Robertson whom we affection- 
ately admired. That there are traces of him 
here and there must be readily admitted; 
flashes of that genius which burnt itself out all 





too quicklygleam now and again upon us; but, | 


as a whole, these ‘Notes’ are disappointing. 
The question constantly suggests itself: How 
much of the form is Robertson’s? That the 
substance of the thought is his we do not for 








a moment doubt ; but, judging the style purely 
from a literary point of view, it does not, on 
the whole, appear to correspond with that with 
which we are familiar. There is comparative- 
ly little of that nervous energy, that eager, pal- 
pitating passion, that noble poetic diction, that 
quickening incisiveness of phrase, which move 
us so mightily in his other productions. We 
seem almost to have lost the man, and to have 
only a book.” 


William A. Pond & Co, issue an excellent 
processional hymn for Easter, entitled ‘ Alle- 
luia, Risen Lord,’’ the words being by Rev. Dr. 
H. G. Batterson, of Philadelphia, and the music 
by Henry Wilson, organist of Christ church, 
Hartford. ‘The music is unusually grand and 
stately and can be rendered with fine effect, 
From the same house we have also several 
other excellent pieces. ‘God is my Strong 
Salvation,’ adapted from Wagner by Albert J, 
Holden, organist of Dr. Chapin’s church, in this 
city, is excellently done, and will give a good 
opinion of the eccentric composer to those who 
dislike his noisier music. Mr. Holden is also 
the author of an original piece, ‘‘Thou art like 
a Lovely Flower,’’ the words being from Heine. 
The melody is very pleasing, beipg correct and 
full of feeling, without troublesome technical- 
ities, Messrs. Pond also issue “Christ the 
Lord is Risen To-day,”’ a good Easter quartette, 
by L. P. Wheat, organist of the Mouumental 
Episcopal church, Richmond, and ‘‘ The Mag- 
dalene,’’ an Easter Hymn, by George William 
Warren. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


History of the Rise — Fall of the sate Power 
in America. By Henry Wilson. Vol. III. 
8VO, pp. orxiv, 774. Boston: James R. Osgood 
CP isnns cctdbines cassacte Ssctencsece . $5 00 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Editea by 
Maria Weston oe 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xi, 
594; vil,596. Thesa 


The History of nt from the Commence- 
ment A the XIXth Century to the Crimean 
War. ary Martineau. (New edition.) 
4 vols.. r xi, 455; vii, 10; i 575; xii, 
665. Philadelp ia: Porter & Coate 

Alexander Hamilton. A historical aay, By 
Hon. George Shea. 8vo, pepee, pp. 73. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton ° 

The Life and ey rig of St. ‘Jobn. By James 
M. Macdonald, D. Edited, with an intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. J. 8. Howsun. D.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp., xxxvi, 436. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong &Co.. 

Lectures on the History of the ‘Jowtsh Church. 

By Arthur Penrbyn Stanley, D.D. ‘hird 

see — coon ) 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 5419. 

NO sigs. ceecceencsquececes: eceaseneses 25 
The panne cioseaaniinn By Charles Merivale, 

D.D G1 chs of = History.) 18mo, 

pp. on Be WN GUID wwease, . sctdenévenc. aos 100 

The Man Mig was obs a Colonel. By a High 
Private. 8q. 16mo, pp.191. Boston: Loring. 0 50 

Ferge Fleming: By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfie!d. 
12m: hi.adel phia : T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers Ledaahakesede< Obl bies teaspereeeshee 1% 

The Steward. By Henry Cockton. Illustrated. 

Hoon an Edition.) 8vo, paper, pp. 213. The 


ban cau. SbssedNORu des C08 s6bcce se hasberecttaee 075 
neni pana A story of city Dag ag By 
ade. Illustrated. Bete iv, 213. 
New York: Robert Carter & “Brot bp ecescoe 1% 


Ons. Weskmen. 
Boston: D. Lothro 


ig | Resurrection of ine > G77, 6088 the Bible 
ach it? y E_Nisbet, D.D. a 
troduction = 


Samson, D.D. 16mo, 
New York: The Authors’ Pupiish: 
ED sn anncekedenecepeddcna. ceeceeunemeens 
Hell and Senne: the theories of annihila- 
tion, aeannes? and Universalism disproved, 
and the Orthodox doctrine demonstrated. 
By Rev a Humphrey. 16mo, paper, pp. 
132. Rochester : The Earnest Christian office £0 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
CHOICE POPULAR LITERATURE. 


The best Magazine for fhe — $4 per annum, 
Send 260 cents for a specime: 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &C 
Sablishers Phi. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
ete., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern L _——. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. y ma 

tainable, Cs poem Ss of $1. For sale by deal- 


ers gen 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C 
PUBLISHERS etub Ge SCHOOL een 
13% and 140 Grand St., New York. 


BANCS & CO., 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
will sell at auction, on MONDAY, March 19th, and fol- 
lowing days, a LARGE and FINE LIBRARY, com- 
rising 5.562 lots of books in every department of 
literature ; but especialiy strong in LOCAL HIsTo- 
RIES, BIOGRAPHIES. EARLY-PRINTED and PROFUSE- 
LY-ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 




















FOREICN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

A ey variety of works in foreign languages kept 
on hand. Books not in stock imvorted to order. 
Various Latin aad Greek editions constantly on hand. 

Catalogues on application. 

SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINB, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: copy 0 of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers Subscriber 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on 
AAnPen’s MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one ey: 


10; or any two for $7. Postage id b= 
| M4 i Ha RPER’S iis CATALOGUE avtll be sent by 
np on receipt gov 
HARPER &B TERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 
_ Raa Ee. A Ry, Illustrated Journal of S¢i- 
a KCMILLAN 


& CO., Publishers 
i Asior Place, New York 


SEMI HOLT ¢.5° co., 
CAsattse =n REET © GO LEss ealon. 


P. Wimmo's, et 600 Broadway 1 
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Reduction in Prices. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, beg to 
announce that the prices heretofore quoted in their 
Catalogues and Circulars no longer apply on their 
publications, they having made a reduction in the 
same, and adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST TO THE TRADE; A SPECIAL PRICE FOR 
INTRODUCTION, and a MAILING PRIcg, at which 
copies of their books will be sent postpaid, when not 
otherwise obtainable. These revised catalogues 
may be had on application. 


OV 


The American Educational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text- 
Books: 

Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 


Rebinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in 
Mathematics, 


Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray’s Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, 
White’s Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Wilson’s Hjstories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 


Languellier & Monsanto’s 
rench Course, 
Woodbury’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem., 
Townsend’s Civil Gov’nt. 
Full descriptive notices of all our publications will 
be found in our Catalogues and Circulars ; and these, 
together with the Educational Reporter (a use- 
ful and instructive publication) will be sent to 
‘Teachers and Educationists on application. 
ADDRESS 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 and 140 GRAND ST., New York. 


APRIL ATLANTIC, 


Now Ready and for Sale Everywhere. 
Contains, among other good things, 


A. Batiad of the French Fleet, October, 1746, 
R&R. LONGFELLOW. 


Bh Races of the Danube, an pile paper. bearing 
on the Eastern Question, by JOHN F E. 


One of the Question. The concluding chapters of 
MR. HOWELLS’S bright little comedy. 


—- Carolina Morals. Another striking arti- 
e by “A SOUTH CAROLINA 


Old Woman's Gossip.—X XI. The 4 | Seapter 
of MRS. KEMBLE’s entertaining “ Gossi 


The American. By HENRY JAMES, - 

The Contributors’ Club, full of clever points. 
The Creole Lover’s Song. A spirited song for 
baritone or contralto mae, by DUDLEY BUCK, 

with words by E. C. ST 
Reviews of recent Literature, Art, and Music. 
PRICE: 35 cents a number; $4 a year; with life- 


size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $53 with both 
portraits, $6. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


MOODY'S SERMONS 


BOSTON weexcy TRAVELLER, 


AND 


WEEKLY TRAVELLER, 


contains FULL REPORTS OF yp iy at the 
Tabernacle and all the LATEST NEWS, 


SEMI: One copy three months,$1.00; one ood “e 
WEEKLY: One copy 6 months, $1. 60 ; 1 year, 00. 


ROLAND WURTHINGTON & CO., BOSTON. 


{VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Sp 

















NO NAME SERIES. 


rs 
THE GREAT MATCH. 


A BASE-BALL STORY. 


“ All Base-ball players should 
purchase and make a home-run 
with it.” 


— Boston Courier. 
PRICE, $1. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


BEB%sn Seas aed aSatte pane’ Be 1877 
ns. an 2. s 
re ARGENT, 7 T, Treas., Boston 


HOW TO CURE 
Muscular and Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
Oca therewith, a com) complete 
manual of elt-cure 8 without drugs 

wooD 


M.D. 
ee % OO. tr E. 58th 8t., New York. 

















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOCAL. 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 
Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearis. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's lrish Melodies. 


uite unequaled Books of Bound Music, each with 
to 250 pages, Sheet Music size. Best collections 
of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompaniment. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of Strauss. * Gems ofthe Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * Piano-forte Gems. 
Home Circle, Vol. I.* Home Circle,Vol. II. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 


Quite unequaled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ), with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3, in cloth; $4, gilt. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
High School Choir ($1). 





8.-S. Sone Books, 
* The Reward (35 cts.). 
Whippoorwill (50 cts.). * Shining River (35 cts.). 
Cheerful Voices (50 cts.). * Good News (35 cts.). 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. Ditson&Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Philadelphia. 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for Jee of La famous “ Edition 
Peters” (Leipzig). 


701 grenmuees New York. 


ONC HERAL 


H. R. Palmer’s New Book for Singing 
Schools and Choirs. The best since b 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each, by mail; 7.50 per dozen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PALMER’S THEORY 


the book students and teach. Cc 
ers have been waiting = 
practical guide to the study of 7m. Bass, Har- 
mony, and Compos' hag vers the whole ground 
in a@ manner so simple that a child may learn. 
Bound in Cloth, $1 by Mail. 


CHURCH’S |*UsIc 
Musical Visitor. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC 


CONTAINS at tgast 20 worth of new music 
during the 7 ries, Sketches, Corre- 








MUSIC | 





an ates! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


A NEW BOOK FOR sae 
and Decorators. ** Modern Surface Ornament.” To 
completed in 6 numbers. Price $1 per number. No 
1 ready. STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Mountain Saints. 
A complete history of the Mormons. Thick 8vo. $2.25. 
re Popular History of En a 8 vols. 8vo. 
A splendid book for the family. $16. J. SABIN & 
son S$, Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St., N. Y 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76 892 Magnificent lish Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beuutiful Ame: n Gift Books, at your price. 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., —- "hes away. 
oT o. 46 free. Send sta 

EGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman Bireet, New York. 


ROBERTS BROS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


STANDARD and POPU LAR BOOKS. Bend 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Bosto: 


D. APPLETO Cco.. 
PUBLISHERS A SELLERS. 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


NOT OLD but TESTED and APPROVED. 























Cet Them. 
Four Girls at Chautauqua, 1.50. Ie. Hurd’s Niece, 
1.50. The Cookina Club> 1.25. Torn and Mended, 1.00 


Houses im agg and is seme i ed 3 
‘a’ each. Ro eredith, 1.00. one 
125. hose 1.50, Will. Parson Me 


re The $500 size Stories, 2 volo 18. 28.15, sR The 1,000 
ou. 2 Ss, vols., 5 
2 .. The Pansy Books ‘sole, 





pelos free. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP &CO., Publishers. 


one na best writers. No music lover 
should be without its monthly visits, Choice of four 
hey ant premium volumes free to every subscriber 

1.50a year. Send stamp for sample and full par- 
Sochare. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC FOR 1877. 


i RISEN LORD ” 
Henry Wilson. 20 cent 
oun “MAGDALENE. iu is one or two 
voices or quartet. G. W. Warren. 6 cents. 
EASTER HYMN. Solo ‘and chorus. 
from Von Weber. L. P. Wheat. 75 cen 
TBE SINGING OF BIRDS. Easter 7 BES 
Solos and chorus. G. W. Warren. 75 cents. 
EASTER ANTHEM. “Christ Our Passover.” 
Solos and quartet. L. P. Wheat. 60 cents. 
“GOD ISMY STRONG SALVATION.” Solo 
and quartet. Arr. from Wagner. A, J. Holden. 40c. 


NEW CAROLS. 
Ring Out, Sweet Easter Bells. Warr 10c. 
The 5 ay ny is Decked with Fiowers. w. “A. Pond, 
a and Mow. 


Pa mg 10c. 
Christ is Risen A gain Warren. 5c. 
Send for full List of Music forEaster. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 B . 
Branch Store, S Union phy ~5 York. 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 








Among the requests for prayer at the first 

noon meeting held in the Tabernacle was 

one from the church in North Hadley. 

This church had been sadly torn with dis- 

sensions and had not enjoyed a revival for 

many years. This week, among the re- 
ports of revivals was one by the pastor of 
this church. There had been over twenty- 
five conversions. Everything is changed. 

Among the converts is a man who bitterly 
opposed the church as a ‘‘whited sepulcher.” 
His delight now is in the church. He is 
the ‘‘best preacher in town.” This re- 
port greatly cheered Mr. Moody. He 
nodded to Mr. Sankey, and we sang No. 24. 

A hearty Englishman, Captain Sutton, re- 
ported the work in Portland under Mr. 
Needham. It had fired his soul. It was 
extending rapidly. On the way from Port- 
land to Boston, he told us, at midnight he 
went on the deck of his barque, and there, 
in tbe starlit stillness, guided the sailor on 
watch to Christ. On the deck they knelt 
together and prayed. 

‘There is an old lady in my church,” 
said the Rev. Mr. Plumb. ‘‘ She is now 74 
years old, and is a very godly woman. 
For a long time I noticed that she seemed 
to be carrying a burden, and also that she 
was uncommonly interested for intemper- 
ate men. Some time since I saw that her 
burden seemed to be gone. I asked her, 
one day, the reason. Then I found that 
she was the mother, Mr. Moody, of your 
friend, the lawyer. You said the other day 
that his own mother gave him up. I asked 
her about this. She told-me that she never 
stopped praying for him until she lost all 
trace of him and believed him to be dead. 
Then she directed her prayers for others. 

The work truly reaches all classes. There 
is a little struggling Holland church in 
the Highlands. The pastor preaches in the 
Holland tongue. Among the reports was 
his. He told of the struggles of his peo- 
ple. ‘‘ But they have been coming in here 
a good deal,” he went on; ‘‘and they un- 
derstand what they hear, I find, especially 
the singing. We are having a precious 
revival. I went out of a meeting last 
week, all warmed up, and spoke to a man 
who has opposed religion. He was of- 
fended. ‘When I get ready to be a Chris- 
tian,’ he said, ‘I’ll let youknow. I don’t 
believe in Christians.’ He is a night-watch- 
man in one of the large city stores. Two 
days afterward, very early in the morning, 
this man came to my house. The first 
thing he said to me was: ‘I told you that 
when I was ready to be a Christian I would 
let you know. That night I took a Bible 
to the store and began to read. In the 
fourth chapter of James I found what the 
Bible has to say to those who judge Chris- 
tians. I asked God to forgive me. I hope 
Ihave found Christ.’ Since then I have 
not beenso afraid,” said Mr. Van de Kneke, 
in his conclusion, ‘‘of offending men. I 
try to speak to every one. God will take 
care of the consequences.” 

The audiences at the noon meetings have 
fallen off somewhat in numbers, though 
not in interest. Theevening congregations 
continue crowded, with large numbers of 
inquirers. The location of the Tabernacle 
has involved one serious difficulty—viz., 
that the merchants cannot attend the noon 
meetings. A request has come from the 
marketmen that a daily meeting be held 
nearer the business center of the city. The 
shoe and leather dealers have had a daily 
prayer-meeting for the past fortnight, con- 
ducted by Drs. Withrow and Lorimer. 
Several persons have been converted in this 
meeting. It is exceedingly desirable that 
the business men be accommodated. The 
subject is under consideration. 

A Chicago merchant who was called out 
in a recent meeting by Mr. Moody, to attest 
the reformation of a young man in his em- 
ploy who had been a confirmed drunkard, 
made a little appeal to business men which 
went home. ‘‘ Don’t look too far away for 
Christian work,” he said. ‘‘ You have it 
right at your hand, in your own counting- 
rooms. You may overlook it. That was my 





case. During the meetings in Chicago a 


letter was put in my hands one day, on the 
supposition that I was Mr. Moody. Lopened 
and read it, not noticing the mistake. It 
was from a lady, asking Mr. Moody to look 
up her wayward son. That son was my 
own bookkeeper. Thad been at work down 
there at the Tabernacle, and neglecting all 
this time the wayward youth in my own 
counting-room. The good centurion looked 
after his servant. Look after the clerks.” 
Another Chicago man who assisted Mr. 
Moody very actively while in that city has 
been in Boston for a few days on business. 
A part of his errand was to look up three or 
four business acquaintances and get them 
to attend the Tabernacle services. I do 
not know but that our merchants are 
shouldering the work as grandly as did the 
Christian merchants of Chicago. Some of 
them are devotedly engaged. But I doubt 
whether there is that full, hearty, effective 
co-operation of business men here which 
did so much to make the work in Chicago 
a glorious success. Mr. Sawyer speaks of 
the difference. Hand-to-hand work of 
consecrated business men—what a blessing 
it would bring to Boston! 

The boys service was well attended 
again on Tuesdayevening. It is curious to 
watch the course of the guasi friends of the 
revival. One of the papers of this class 
‘*regrets” that boys should be exposed to 
such ‘‘injurious excitement at an hour 
when they should be abed and asleep.”. Af- 
ter a considerable acquaintance with boys, 
Ido not share these fears. The Taberna- 
cle is a very good place for boys. I think 
of fifty lads, frgm ten to fifteen years of 
age, for whom the city papers express no 
particular concern, who would be almost 
infinitely better off in Mr. Hastings’s in- 
quiry-meeting than where they are night 
after night. Boys do not easily become 
insane. But alas! they do easily become 
depraved. A Baptist neighbor remarked 
to me, the other day: ‘‘I notice that you 
have an inquiry-meeting at your church- 
corner every night!” He referred to a 
gathering of street-boys, of good families 
and bad reputations. Some of these boys, 
I hope, have been reached at the Taberna- 
ele and its far safer inquiry-meetings. 
Would it not be well to raise a regret over 
the boys and girls who are taken to the 
theaters when they should be ‘“‘abed and 
asleep”? It would be hard to convince one 
of my people, who took in his two mother- 
less boys to the Tabernacle, and saw them 
both converted, that the work for boys is 
any mistake. 

Speaking of the theaters, one noticeable 
fact is that these places of amusement are 
losing money; and that concerts also, how- 
ever excellent, do not draw paying audi- 
ences. This has been the experience of 
Thomas’s orchestra and of Madame Essi- 
poff. Very many of the converts, thus far, 
are of the non-churchgoing, playgoing class. 

That is a charming confession in the 
autobiography of William Black, that, hav- 
ing failed as an art student, he felt himself 
qualified for some years to be an art critic. 
lam reminded of this remark in noticing 
who it is that criticise Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey. They are those who criticise 
most things in religion—what may be 
termed religious failures. I was speaking 
to a young friend, with some aspirations as 
a critic, of the deep impression made upon 
my own people by the work at the Taber- 
nacle. With alook of surprise, she quickly 
asked: ‘‘Haven’t you cultivated people in 
your society?” I did not answer her direct- 
ly, but said, with some feeling: “‘ It’s a curi- 
ous thing that Boston should have people 
who talk and make of their cultivation who 
object te Mr. Moody because he does not 
read Emerson and the Vedas, when Mr. 
Gladstone and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the leading and most cultivated 
people of the British Islands listened to him 
with unbounded delight, without hinting 
at the matter of cultivation.” It is not the 
best class here who take this bent. Robert 
C. Winthrop was on the platform the other 
evening, and sang as devoutly as any one 
present the ‘‘Gospel Hymns.” The critics, 
as a rule, must be set down as our religious 
failures. A medical student, now attend- 
ing lectures, has recalled to me the observa- 
tion of The Tribune, that Mr. Moody speaks 
better and more grammatical English than 
most educated men. ‘‘I went to the Tab- 





ernacle,” he said, ‘‘expecting to hear bad 
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grammar. But Moody won’t compare with 
Dr. Holmes in his lectures.’’ «It is one of 
the best features of the work that the 
earnest people one meets do not criticise. 
There seems to be a tacit engagement with 
God to do all that in us lies to further and 
nothing at all to hinder the work—not even 
an idle word. 7 

I see tokens that the work deepens and 
spreads. External indications are not to be 
followed The meetings for consecration 
held this week have been most solemn, earn- 
est, and full of promise. In the first one but 
a few words were said inremark. It wasa 
meeting of prayer. We prayed kneeling. 
‘* We want more power,” Mr. Moody said, in 
his brief opening. ‘‘ Let us pray for pow- 
er.” One man prayed earnestly for several 
objects—a devout prayer. But at once, as 
he finished, Mr. Moody said: ‘‘ Brethren, 
let us pray for just one thing—for power 


from on high. Until moved by the Spirit, - 


let us wait on God.” For some moments 
the house was still. Then a voice broke 
the stillness; then another. Many fervent 
prayers were offered. But when Mr. 
Moody offered the closing prayer I felt the 
force of the plain observation of a country 
minister, who has been attending the meet- 
ings: ‘‘ We ministers don’t know how to 
pray.” Is it because we inake so many 
public prayers? It istootrue. Something 
in this way the disciples felt (Luke x, i) 
after they had seen our Saviour agonizing 
in prayer, and said, convicted that they 
knew nothing truly of such prayer: ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray.” Weare learning anew 
how to pray. 

Facts are constantly coming to light 
which show how the community at large is 
stirred. An infidel was seeking to under- 
mine the faith of others. He had a library 
of infidel books and was constantly steep- 
ing his mind in arguments against Cbris- 
tianity. The other day he signaled a horse- 
car, on his way to the city. The signal was 
not seen. He called and chased the car; 
but it escaped him. Disappointed, he de- 
cided to walk into the city. Crossing the 
West Boston Bridge, somewhere midway, 
this question, suddenly as a flash of light- 
ning, came into his mind: ‘‘ Am I right?” 
Close upon it, by inexplicable impulse, fol- 
lowed the prayer: ‘‘If I am not right, oh! 
show me what is right.” He was in dis- 
tress all day. But at evening he had 
found light. He said to his wife, 
at the supper-table: ‘‘If you have no 
objection, hereafter we will havea bless- 
ing asked at our table.” Before they re- 
tired he said: ‘‘If you have no objection, 
hereafter we will have family prayer at 
morning and evening.” She did not know 
what to think, but looked upon all as only 
a new blasphemy. She found that it was 
not. She found what it was. She, too, 
became a Christian. The frequency of the 
cases in which upon the conversion of one, 
a husband or wife, the other is converted 
is beginning to be noted. A young En- 
glishman was converted at the Tabernacle. 
His wife soon followed. In describing his 
conversion, in one of our meetings, he 
made this fine remark: ‘‘ For several years 
past l’ve been watching with great interest 
an electric battery. Isaw its operation. I 
believed in the power. But here, about a 
week ago, I touched it. I find it makes all 
the difference in the world whether you 
simply look at a battery or touch it!” Many 
who read this have looked at the battery, 


have studied it. Have you touched it? 
Boston, March 9th, 1877. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


AFTER a winter of intense excitement, 
we had a right to expect a quiet spring 
with the inauguration of Mr. Hayes. 
When Speaker Randall’s gavel fell on Sun- 
day noon, and the mob of filibustering 
Democrats was scattered to the four 
quarters of the Republic, a delicious quiet 
and peace immediately filled the marble 
halls and corridors of the Capitol. On 
Monday our new President was inaugurat- 
ed, and his message was in keeping with 
the prayers and expectations of the coun- 
try. But on Tuesday the war upon the 
new Administration was begun; and ever 
since the Senate and the town has been in 
commotion over the open quarrel among 
the Republicans. Ostensibly, the dissatis- 
faction is based on the proposed Southern 
policy of President Hayes; but it really is 
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caused mainly by selfish and personal 
reasons. Mr. Conkling dislikes Mr. Evaris 
and hates Mr. Schurz. Mr. Cameron is 
heartbroken because ‘‘my son Don ” is left 
out of the new Cabinet. Mr. Blaine could 
not obtain the appointment of his favorite; 
and Packard, who wants to be sustained by 
Government troops, is a carpet-bagger from 
Maine and is the personal friend of the 
brilliant senator from that state. General 
Butler is disgusted because the New En- 
gland member of the Cabinet is not friendly 
to his political interests. 

It certainly is a singular fact that an at- 
tempt should be made to force upon a new 
President men he dislikes. It is, perhaps, 
not strange that thereshould be some oppo- 
sition to Mr. Key who up to this time has 
been a Democrat; but it is simply astound- 
ing that any Republicans should object to 
the selection of Mr. Evarts and Mr. Schurz. 
Did they not advocate the election of Mr. 
Hayes? Are they not Republicans? And 
is the President not to be permitted to select 
his associates? I am sorry to see sucha 
narrow, illiberal, and hateful spirit man- 
ifested by even a small number of Repub- 
lican senators, for it bodes no good to the 
Republican party. It is an indication that 
the day of its destruction in not far off. 
It is the ‘‘rule-or-ruin” spirit rampant 
among some of its ablest leaders. 

The debates in the Senate this week have 
been unusually interesting and there has 
been some eloquent speechmaking. Mr. 
Blaine is always startling and effective; 
but he is a little too tragic in his ways to 
suit the temper of the Senate. The House 
of Representatives is his proper place, for 
there his rough, dramatic style is most ef- 
fective. The Senate was displeased by his 
impulsive, overwhelming style, and he will 
have to change itor lose his standing there. 
By many his course this week is regarded 
as an attempt to lead the Republican 
majority, and if itis true it will not be sub- 
mitted to by the older senators. Morton 
and Conkling afe not to be laid aside so 
easily. Besides, on his first essay at lead- 
ership Mr. Blaine was badly beaten. He 
wanted Pitt Kellogg sworn in at once and 
the Packard government recognized; and 
the Senate refused it, but referred the 
papers to a committee. Mr. Conkling’s 
speech on the subject, though brief, was 
one of the ablest he ever made in the Sen- 
ate; and it was an overwhelming reply to 
Mr. Blaine, though he never for a moment 
referred to the senator from Maine or to 
anything in his speech. He studiously 
ignored his old enemy; but used all his 
powers to convince the Senate that the 
proposition urged by Mr. Blaine—to admit 
Kellogg and recognize Packard—was 
fraught was danger. He demanded full 
investigation, and he gained his point—35 
to 29. 

The Senate stands to-day 39 Republicans 
to 33 Democrats, with Judge Davis as an 
Independent; and Ido not see how it will 
be possible for the Packard government to 
be recognized or for Kellogg to get the 
seat he claims. They certainly cannot do so 
unless Mr. Conkling supports their claims, 
and there is little pospect of that at pres- 
ent. It is urged by some very conserva- 
tive Republicans in the Senate that after 
investigation it will be the part of wisdom 
to let Kellogg in, and thus justify the 
claims of most Republicans that the Re- 
publicans fairly carried the election in Lou- 
isiana last fall. But they argue it does not 
follow that the President must recognize 
Packard and support him with the army. 
The last House of Representatives recog- 
nized Nicholls, and, so doubtless, will the 
new House. One branch of Congress, there- 
fore, stands by Nicholls, while the other 
will recognize Packard, if Kellogg comes 
into the empty senatorial seat. The Presi- 
dent might even recognize Kellogg as gov- 
ernor and decline to support his claims 
with the army. It is tolerably certain that, 
sooner or later, Chamberlain and Packard 
will go to the wall. ~ They cannot sustain 
themselves without constant military aid 
from without, and this President Hayes 
does not wish to grant. All that he has to 
do is to stand firm, and the public senti- 
ment will sustain him and overwhelm his 
opponents; for the country will not fail 
to see that the principal cause of the violent 
attacks upon our new President is that cer- 
tain autocrats of the Senate cannot Control 





the Federal patronage, as they would like. 
This is the truth, as almost everybody in 
Washington knows. The distant people 
are to be deceived into the idea that sen- 
ators reluctantly oppose their new Presi- 
dent because they are driven to it by priaci- 
ple and an overpowering desire to stand by 
the Union men of the South. Is this the real 
cause for Mr. Simon Cameron’s bitterness? 
or is it because Mr. Don Cameron’s be- 
seeching plaints for retention in the War 
Office were rejected? The people can 
judge. 

The five or six Republican senators who 
have said bitter things this week of Pres- 
ident Hayes each has a personal grievance, 
which their associates in the Senate fully 
understand, and I doubt if they will be able 
to persuade the public that their selfish con- 
duct was prompted by lofty patriotism. 

The Democratic senators hardly know 
what todo. Itis but yesterday that they 
were denouncing Mr. Hayes as ‘‘fraudu- 
lent”; and now they are driven by public 
sentiment to support his nominations, to 
secure them from rejection at the hands of 
the disappointed Republicans. This is a 
curious change in affairs and the average 
partisan Democrat is in a muddle over it. 


D: WB. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10th, 1877. 
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TRIUNITY AND TRITHEISM. 
A LECTURE. 





BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 





THERE is a dim twilight of religious experi- 
ence in which the soul easily mistakes Ossa 
and Parvassus for Sinai and Calvary. My 
feeling is that orthodoxy itself lives much of 
the time in this undispersed twilight ; and that 
the unscientific and lawless liberalism of many 
half educated people who have lost the Mas- 
ter’s whip of small cords, believe in wsthetic 
but not in moral law, and proclaim that in the 
last analysis there isin this universe nothing 
to be feared—Dr. Bartol says so—and, there- 
fore, we must add, nothing to be loved ! is al- 
ways in anearlier and deeper shadow of that 
misleading haze. The gray, brindled dawn is 
better than night; but the risen sun is better 
than the gray, brindled dawn. We must 
startle mere esthetics and literary religiosity 
out of its dream that it is religion, by exhibit- 
ing before it the difference between the admir- 
ation and the adoration of the attributes of the 
Holy Person the moral law reveals. If any 
who are orthodox in their thoughts worship 
in their imagination three different beings, 
they, too, must be startled from this remnant 
of paganism by a stern use of the scientific 
method. 

As Carlyle says of America, so I of this 
hushed, reverent discussion: Do not judge of 
the structure while the scaffolding isup. A 
glimpse only of the opening of the unfathom- 
able theme which the distinction between the 
Triunity of the Divine Nature and Tritheism 
suggests can be given here and now; and 
more than this will be expected by no scholar. 
Reserving qualifications for later occasions, I 
purposely present to-day only an outline, un- 
obscured by detail. I know what I venture in 
definition and illustration ; but Iam asking no 
one to take my opinions. Nevertheless, in 
order yet further to save time, I am to cast 
myself abruptly into the heart of this topic, 
and to give you personal conviction. Afterall, 
that is what serious men want from each other, 
and the utterance of it is not egotism in you or 
in me. It is the shortest way of coming at 
men’s hearts, and it is sometimes the shortest 
way in which to come at men’s heads, to tell 
what you personally are willing to take the 
leap into the Unseen depending upon. 

What is the definition of the Trinity ? 

1. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are one God. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to 
the others. 

3. Neither is God without the others. 

4. Each, with the others, is God. 

That I suppose to be the standard definition; 
and, if you will examine it, you will find it 
describing neither three separate individual- 
ities nor yet three mere modes of manifestation; 
that is, neither tritheism nor modalism. In 
God are not three wills, three consciences, 
three intellects, three sets of affections. The 
first of all the religious truths of exact research 
is that the Lord our God is one God. It is the 
immemorial doctrine of the Christian ages that 
there are not three gods, but only one God.— 
(Athanasian Creed.) He is one substance ; and 
in that one substance are three subsistences. 
But the subsistences are not individualities. 
All the great symbols teach decisively that we 
must not unify the subsistences; but, with 
equal decisiveness, they affirm that we must 
not divide the substance. In our present low 
estate a3 human we find, by the experience of 
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centuries, that we do well to heed both these 
injunctions and to look on the Divine Nature 
on all the sides on which it has revealed itself, 
if we would not fall into the narrowness of 
materialism, on the one hand, or into the vague 
ways of tritheism or pantheism, on the other. 

How shall we make clear in our intellectusl 
and emotional experiences the truth of the 
trinity, and at the same time keep ourselves in 
the attitude of those who worship one God, 
and who, therefore, do not break or wish to 
break with science, and yet in the position of 
those who in the one substance worship three 
subsistences, and, therefore, do not break or 
wish to break with the very significant record 
of the most fruitful portion of the Church 
through 1,800 years ? For one, accepting the 
definition of the Trivity which I have now 
given, as neither tritheistic nor modalistic—if 
the learned men here will allow me for once to 
use technical terms—I, personally, find no dif- 
ficulty in this doctrine in the shape of self- 
contradiction in either thought or terms ; and I 
find infinite advantages in it when I wish to 
conjoin biblical and scientific truth as a trans- 
figuration for life. 

It is sometimes despairingly said that the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be illustrated. 
And this is true. It is the proverb of philoso- 
phy that no comparison walks on four feet; 
and what Tam about to say you willtake as 
intended by me to exhibit only the parallelisms 
which I point out. Iam responsible for no 
unmentioned point in acomparison. No doubt 
you can find as many places where the illustra- 
tion Iam to use will not agree with the defini- 
tion as I can places where it does agree. 
Nevertheless, after dwelling op perhaps a 
hundred other illustrations, my own thoughts 
oftenest and with most of reverence come 
back to this. 

Take the mysterious, palpitating radiance 
which at this instant streams through the solar 
windows of this Temple, and may we not say, 
for the sake of illustration, that itis one sub- 
stance? Can you not affirm, however, that 
there arein it three subsistences? It would 
be possible for me by a prism here, to produce 
the colors seven ona screen yonder. I should 
have color there,and heat here, and there 
would be luminousness everywhere. But in 
color is a property incommunicable to mere 
luminousness or to heat. In luminousness is 
a property incommunicable to mere heat or 
to color. In heatis a property incommunica- 
ble to mere color or to luminousness. There 
three—luminousness, color, heat—are, how- 
ever, one solar radiance. Heat subsists in the 
solar radiance ; and color subsists in the solar 
radiance ; and light subsists in the solar radi- 
ance. The three are one; but they are not one 
in the same sense in which they are three. 

It is one of the inexcusable mistakes of 
a silly kind of skepticism which no one 
here holds that there are in the Trinity 
three persons, in the literal or colloquial 
sense of that word. Sometimes with tears 
and sometimes with laughter, one pauses 
over this astounding passage, printed in his 
manhood by Thomas Paine, in his ‘‘Age of Rea- 
son’’; and yet what he heard read was, I pre- 
sume, an atrociously careless orthodox discus- 
sion. [Laughter.] 


‘*T well remember, when about seven er eight 
years of age, hearing a sermon read by a rela- 
tion of mine, who was a great devotee of the 
Church, upon the subject of what is called re- 
demption by the death of the Son of God. After 
the sermon was ended I went into the garden, 
and as I was going down the garden-steps (for 
I perfectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the 
recollection of what I had heard, and thought 
to myself that it was making God Almighty 
act like a passionate man that killed his son, 
when he could not revenge himself any other 
way; and, as I was sure a man would be hanged 
that did such a thing, I could not see for what 
purpose they preached such sermons. This 
was not one of those kind of thoughtstbat had 
anything init of childish levity; it was te mea 
serious reflection, arising from the idea I had 
that God was too good to do such an action, and 
also too almighty to be under any necessity of 
doing it. I believe in the same manner at this 
moment. . . . TheCbristian mythology has 
five deities: there is God the Father, God 
the Sou, and God the Holy Ghost, the God 
Providence, and the Goddess Nature. But the 
Christian story of God the Father putting his 
Son to death, or employing people to do it (for 
that is the plain language of the story), cannot 
be told by a parent toa child ; and to tell him 
that it was done to make mankind happier and 
better is making the story still worse, as if man- 
kind could be improved bythe example of mur- 
der.’’—(‘‘Age of Reason,”’ Part I.) 


There is nothing in Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason” 
worth glancing at now except this curious 
paragraph in which he details the circumstan- 
ces of the life-long unconscious obtuseness and 
ignorance out of which arose his opposition to 
Christianity. Possibly, if he had understood 
the distinction between the Trinity in God’s 
nature and tritheism, this sharp and crack- 
ling pamphleteer for freedom, in spite of his 
narrow brow and coarse fiber, would not have 
fallen into this amazing error, which, accord- 
ing to his own account, underlay all his subse- 
quent career as an infidel. Three separate be- 
ings, he thought, Christianity teaches us to be- 
lieve exist in one God ; and one enraged person 
of these three had murdered another person. 
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But scholars, as a mass, following St. Augus- 
tine, centuries before poor Paine’s day, copious- 
ly affirmed that the word ‘‘ person ”’ in the dis- 
cussion of the Trinity does not mean what it 
does in colloquial speech. The word in its 
technical use is 1,500 years old, and it means 
in that use now what it meant at first. 


How commonplace is St. Augustine’s remark, 
repeated by Calvin, that this term was adopted 
because of the poverty of the Latin tongue! 
Everybody of authority tells us, if you care 
for scholarly statement, that three persons 
never meant, in the standard discussions of 
this truth, three personalities, for these would 
be three gods. This Latin term persons is in- 
calculably misleading in popular use on this 
theme. For one, 1 never employ it, although 
willing to use it if is understood as it was by 
those who invented the term. Let us use 
Archbishop Whateley’s word “subsistence,” for 
that is the equivalent of the carefully-chosen, 
sharply-cut Greek term “‘ hypostasis.’’—(Note 
to Whateley’s “Treatise on Logic.”) We 
had better say there are in one substance three 
subsistences, and not mislead our generation, 
with its heads in newspapers and ledgers, by 
using 2 phrase that was meant to be current 
only among scholars. All these scholars will 
tell you that it is no evasion of the difficulties 
of this theme for me to throw out of this dis- 
cussion at oncé the word “ persons,” as mis- 
leading; for that word had originally no such 
meaning in the Latin tongue as the word per- 
son has in our own. Cicero says: “Ego unus, 
sustineo tres personas: I, being one, sustain three 
characters—my own, that of my client, and 
that of the judge.” Our English language at 
this point is, as the Latin was not, rich enough 
to match the old Greek. With Liddon’s 
‘‘Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our 
Lord ’—the best English book on this theme, 
though not exhaustive of it—Ict us say ‘One 
substance and three subsistences,’’ and thus go 
back to the Greek phrase and be clear. 


Can the four propositions of the definition I 
have given be paralleled by an illustration ? 

1. Sunlight, the rainbow, and the heat of 
sunlight are one solar radiance. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to 
the others. 

3. Neither is full solar radiance without the 
others. 

4. Each with the others is such solar radi- 


nee. 

sunlight, rainbow, heat—one solar radiance. 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost—one God. 

1. As the rainbow shows what light is when 
unfolded, so Christ reveals the nature of God. 

2. As all of the rainbow is sunlight, so all of 
Christ’s divine soul is God. 

3. As the rainbow was when the light was, 
or from eternity, so Christ was when the Father 

was, or from eternity. 

4. As the bow may be on the earth and the 
sun in the sky, and yet the solar radiance re- 
main undivided, so God may remain in Heaven 
and appear on earth as Christ, and his oneness 
not be divided. 

5. As the perishable raindrop is used in the 
revelation of the rainbow, so was Christ’s 
body in the revelation to men of God in Christ. 

6. As at the same instant the sunlight is 
itself and also the rainbow and heat, so at the 
same moment Christ is both himself and the 
Father, and both the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. 

7. Assolar heat has a property incommuni- 
cable to solar color, and solar color a property 
incommunicable to solar light, and solar light a 
property incommunicable to either solar color 
or solar heat, so each of the three, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, has a property incommu- 
nicable to either of the others, 

8. But, as solar light, heat, and color are one 
solar radiance, so the Father, Son, and Holy 
trhost are one God. 

9. As neither solar heat, light, or color is it- 
self without the aid of the others, so neither 
Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost is God without 
the others. 

10. As solar heat, light, and color are each 
solar radiance, so Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are each God. 

11. As the solar rainbow fades from sight and 
its light continues to exist, so Christ ceases to 
be manifest and yet is present. 

12, As the rainbow issues from sunlight and 
returns to the general bosom of the radiance of 
the sky, so Christ comes from the Father, ap- 
pears for awhile and returns, and yet is not ab- 
sent from the earth. 

18. As the influence of the heat is that of 
the light of the sun, so are the operations of 
the Holy Spirit Christ’s continued life. 

14. As isthe relation of all vegetable growths 
to solar light and heat, so is the relation of all 


religious growths in general history, in the | 


Church and in the individual, to the Holy 
Spirit a present Christ. 

It was my fortune once, on an October Sab- 
bath evening, to stand alone at the grave of 
Wordsworth, in green Grassmere, in the En- 
glish lake district, and read there the “Ode on 
Immortality,’’ which your Emerson calls the 
highest water-mark of modern poetry and 





philosophy. While my eyes were fastened on 
the page the sun was setting behind the 
gnarled, inaccessible English cliffs, not far 
away to the west, and a colossal rainbow was 
spread over the azure of the sky and the glow- 
ing purple and brown of the heathered hills in 
the east. A light rain fell on me and with 
my own tears wet the pages of the poet. What 
now, if some one, as I worshiped there, had 
come to me, in a holy of holies in my life, and 
had said, roughly, in Thomas Paine’s way: 
“You believe in five Gods. You are not scien- 
tific’? Or what if some one had said, in Par- 
ker’s way, ‘‘ The perfection of God has never 
been accepted by any sect in the Christian 
world. In the Ecclesiastic conception of 
Deity there is a fourth person, the Devil, as 
much a part of Deity as either Son or Holy 
Ghost’’?—( Weiss’s ‘Life of Parker,’’ Vol. II, p. 
470.) ‘Vicarious atonement teaches salvation 
without morality only by belief in absurd 
teaching.’’—(Jbid, p. 497.) 

* According to the popular theology, there are 
three acknowledged persons in the Godhead. 
God the Father is made to appear remarkable 
for three things—great power, great selfishness, 
and great destructiveness. The Father is the 
grimmest object in the universe.’’—(‘‘ Sermons 
on Theism,” p. 101.) ‘‘He, the Draco of the 
universe—more cruel than Odin or Baal—the 
author of sin, but its unforgiving avenger. Men 
rush from the Father; they flee to the Son.” 
“The popular theology makes Jesus a God, and 
does not tell us of God now near at hand. 
Science must lay his kingly head in the dust; 
Reason veil her majestic countenance; Con- 
science bow him tothe earth; Affection keep 
silence, when the priest uplifts the Bible.’’— 
(‘* Discourses on Religion,’’ pp. 425—427.) 

How would all that speech of the Parkers and 
the Paines have jarred upon my soul if, stand- 
ing there alone inastrange land and at the 
grave of Wordsworth, I had heard the profane 
collision of their accusations with the holy sen- 
tences of this seer, fed from the cradle to the 
tomb upon Christian truth. What—if at Words- 
worth’s grave, disturbed by such ghoulish at- 
tack, I had needed a spell to disperse tbe ac- 
cusations—what better Procul, procul, este pro- 
Jani could I have chosen than these words, 
once uttered in this city by a renowned teacher 
of this accused theology—a man of whom it 
might be said, as he once said of Jonathan 
Edwards, that he might have been the first poet 
of his nation if he had not chosen to be its first 
theologian? [Applause.] 

A majestic discourse delivered at the installa- 
tion of the revered pastor of the Old South 
Church yonder says: ‘‘Other men may be 
alone; but the Christian, wherever he moves, is 
near to his Master. Every effect is the result 
of some free will. But many effects within and 
without us are not produced by a created will. 
Therefore, they are produced by an uncreated. 
On the deep sea, under the venerable oak, in 
the pure air of the mountain-top the Christian 
communes with the Father of Spirits, who is 
the Saviourof men. All ethical axioms are his 
revelation of himself to his children. Their in- 
nocent joys are his words of good cheer. Their 
deserved sorrows are his loud rebukes.”’ 

In these words of Professor Park, a benighted 
believer in three Gods, as you say [sensation 
and applause], is God afaroff? Are there three 
Gods here? Does Science bow her head, Affec- 
tion grow dumb, Reason mufile her face, as this 
priest lifts up the Bible? 

As the rainbow shows the inner structure of 
the light, so the character of our Lord shows 
the inner moral nature of God, so far as that 
can be known to man. A rainbow is unraveled 
light; isit not? It was assuredly better for me 
at Wordsworth’s grave to look on the bow I 
saw in the east than to gaze on the white radi- 
ance that fell on the poet’s page, when I wished 
to behold the fullest glory of the light. So 
assuredly it is better for us to gaze on God’s 
character as revealed in Christ than on God’s 
character as revealed in his works merely, if 
we would understand God’s nature. As the 
rainbow is unraveled light, so Christ is un- 
raveled God. [Profound sensation.] At Words- 
worth’s grave [ heard these hoarse voices from 
the Paines and the Parkers, and these softer and 
I think more penetratingly human ones from 
the Wordsworths and the Parks, and, in the 
name of the scientific method, it was impossi- 
ble not to assert in my soul that the God who 
was revealed in Christ was and is and is to 
come ; for there is but one God, and he was and 
is and is to come. Therefore, when the bow 
faded from the east, I did not think that it had 
ceased to be. It had not been annihilated ; it had 
been revealed for awhile ; and, disappearing, it 
was received back into the bosom of the general 
radiance, and yet continued to fall upon the 
earth. In every beam of white light there is 
potentially all the color which we find unray- 
eled in the rainbow; and so in all the pulsations 
in the will of God the Father in his works 
exist the pulsations of the heart of him who 
wept over Jerusalem and on whose bosom once 
the beloved disciple leaned, for there is but one 
God, who was and is and is to come [profound 
sensation], and on that same bosom we bow 
our heads whenever we bow our foreheads 
upon that Sinai within us which we call the 
moral law. [Muchapplause.] The Holy Spirit 
to me is Christ’s continued life. 
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But you say, my friends, that this may be 
philosophical ; but that it is not biblical truth. 
You affirm that [teach myself this by science, 
rather than by Scripture. Gentlemen, under 
the noon of New England philosophical and 
biblical culture, and in presence I know not of 
how many who dissent, I ask you to decide for 
yourselves what the Scriptures really teach as 
to the unity of the three subsistences in that 
Divine Nature which was and is and is to 
come. Assuredly, you will be ready in the 
name of literary science to cast at least one 
searching glance upon this whole theme from 
the point of view of exclusively biblical state- 
ment. 

“Tt is expedient for you that I goaway. I 
have yet many things to say unto you. I will 
not leave you orphans. I am coming to you. 
A little while and ye shall not see me, and 
again a little while and ye shall see me, because 
I go to the Father.”’ They who heard these 
sentences said: ‘A little while and ye shall 
not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, and Because I go to the Father? 
What is this that he saith? We ‘cannot tell 
what he saith.” But there came a later day, 
when he who had made that promise breathed 
upon them and said: ‘‘ Receive ye the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.’? We shall not be here. All 
of us will be mute and most of us forgotten 
when in a better age the meaning of that sym- 
bolic act of the Author of Christianity is 
fathomed. 

Next there came a day when there was a 
sound as of a rushing, mighty wind, and this 
filled all the house where they who had wit- 
nessed that act were sitting. This is but the 
experience of many nations since then—the 
rushing sound of a new influence in human 
history, quickening human consciences, trans- 
forming bad lives into good; but until that 
time never felt in the world in deluges, 
although it had appeared in streams. When 
that influence came, what was the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the scriptural writers? 
Peter, standing up, said: ‘‘We heard from 
him whom we know that God has raised from 
the dead the promise of the Holy Ghost. He 
hath shed forth this; therefore, let Jerusalem 
know assuredly that God hath made him 
Lord.” I call that Peter’s colossal ‘ there- 
fore.’’ It is the strongest word in the first ora- 
tion delivered in the defense of Christianity. 
The Holy Spirit was promised ; it has been 
poured out; therefore, let those who receive it 
know that the power behind natural law—our 
Lord, who was and is and is to come—is now 
breathing upou the centuries as he breatbed 
upon us symbolically. He hath shed forth 
this ; therefore, let all men know assuredly that 
God hath made him Lord. When they who 
were assembled in Jerusalem at that time 
heard this ‘‘ therefore’? they were pricked in 
the heart. : 

I affirm that it is incontrovertible that the 
New Testament writers everywhere, with 
Stephen, gaze steadfastly into Heaven and be- 
hold our Lord—not in Galilee, not on the 
Mount of Olives, but at the right hand of the 
Father. Our imagination always looks east- 
ward through England, as through the east 
window of a cathedral; and so we look out 
through vapor sometimes, through literalness, 
or through materialistic haze, thicker than 
vapor occasionally, and we have not strength 
of imagination or fervor of spirit enough to 
understand this literature of the east, on the 
face of which the world has gazed 1890 years, 
and seen its face to be like that of Stephen, as 
the face of an angel, and from the same cause. 
The whole New Testament, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, gazes, not as England and Ameri- 
ca do, into Gethsemane or upon any sacred 
mount; but into Heaven, and beholds our Lord 
at the right hand of the Father. I have bowed 
down upon the Mount of Olives; I have bad 
unreportable experiences in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and on the banks of Jordan, and 
ou the white, sounding shore of Galilee, and 
on Lebanon, and oo Carmel, and on Tabor; 
and God forbid that I should underrate at all 
a religion that reverences sacred places; but 
of these sacred places the New Testament 
proclaims: ‘‘Heis not here. He has arisen 
and is ascended.’”’? It nowhere exhibits our 
narrowness of outlook. 


What if under the dome of St. Peter’s there 
were but four windows? What if children 
were brought up to look out yonder upon the 
Apennines, and here upon the Mediterranean, 
and there upon the Coliseum, and here upon 
St. Onofrio’s oak, under which Tasso sung. 
If children were brought up before these win- 
dows, and did not pass from one to the other, 
they might possibly think the outlook from 
each one was Italy. And so it is; but it is only 
a partof Italy. We are poor children brought 
up, some of us, before the window of science ; 
some of us before the window of art; some of 
us before the window of politics; some of us 
before the window of biblical inculcation ; and 
we say in petulant tones to each other, each at 
his accustomed outlook: “This is Italy.” 
What is Italy? Sweep off the dome and 





answer: “ Thereis but one sky.’ [Great ap- 





plause.} And that and all beneath it is 
Italy ! 

As a fact in literature, it must be affirmed 
that this is the central thought of the New 
Testament Scriptures. 

We find that when one called Saul of Tarsus 
journeyed to Damascus (this is trite, because 
1800 years have heard it, and the trite is the 
important thing in history) he heard from a 
light above the brightness of this noon the 
words ‘‘Iam Jesus!’ And so, later on, Paul 
wrote that “‘ we, beholding, as in a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed with the same 
image from Glory to Glory, as by the Lord the 
Spirit.’ ‘The Spirit is the Lord” was St. 
Augustine’s reading of Paul’s words. 


So, in the last pages of revelation I find that 
he who was the beloved disciple was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day,and that he beheld 
“One whose voice was like unto the sound of 
many waters and whose countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength.” ‘* When I 
saw him,’ says this great poet and prophet 
and apostle, “I, who have been called a Son 
of Thunder; I, who, when Cerinthus was in the 
same bath with me, cried out, Away, thou 
heretic! I, who have been ready at any time 
to suffer martyrdom—I fell at his feet as dead. 
He laid his right hand on me, saying unto me : 
Fear not. Iam the first and the last. I am he 
that liveth and was dead; and behold I am alive 
forevermore [profound sensation] and have the 
keys of hell and of death.” 

It is significant beyond comment that our 
Lord was often called “‘ The Spirit,” and ‘ The 
Spirit of God,” by the earlier Christian writers. 
“ The Son is the Holy Spirit” is a common ex- 
pression. [gnatius said: ‘‘ Christ is the Im- 
maculate Spirit.”—( Ad Smyrn. init.) Tertullian 
wrote: ‘‘ The Spirit of God and the Reason of 
God—Word of Reason and Reason and Spirit of 
Word—Jesus Christ our Lord, who is both the 
one and the other.’’—({De Orat. init.) Cyprian 
and Irenzus said: “He is the Holy Spirit.”— 
(See Delitzsch’s “ System of Bib. Psychology.’’) 

Neander, in paraphrase of Peter’s oration, 
says, in summarizing the New Testament liter- 
ature: ‘‘From the extraordinary appearances 
which have filled you with astonishment you 
perceive that in his glorified state he is now 
operating with divine energy among those who 
believe in him. The Heavenly Father has 
promised that the Messiah shall fill all who be- 
lieve on him with the power of the Divine 
Spirit, and this promise is now being fulfilled. 
Learn, then, from these events, in which you 
behold the prophecies of the Old Testament 
fulfilled, the nothingness of all that you have 
attempted against him; and know that God has 
exalted him whom you crucified to be Messiah, 
the ruler of God’s kingdom, and that, through 
divine power, he will overawe all his enemies.” 
—(Neander, “‘ Planting of Christianity,’’ Bohn’s 
ed., i, 19. Summary of Peter’s speech in Acts, 
ii.) 

So Alford writes: ‘‘Christ is the Spirit, is 
identical with the Holy Spirit; not personally 
nor essentially, but (as is shown by the Spirit 
of the Lord following) in this department of 
his divine working. Christ, here, is the Spirit 
of Christ.”-—(‘‘Remarks on II Cor. iii, 17.’’) 

Lange, writing on the same passage of this 
literature, adds: ‘‘ We find here such an identi- 
fication of Christ and the Holy Spirit that the 
Lord to whom the heart turns is in no practical 
respect different from the Holy Spirit received 
in conversion. Christ is virtually the Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is his Spirit.”°—(Lange, IL Cor. 
iii, 17, 18.) 

What if Peter, at Antioch, had beheld the 
earliest triumphs of Christianity under perse- 
cution, and had heard the story of the martyr- 
doms which became the seed of the Church and 
caused Christians to be called by that name, 
and that shot through with hope the unspeak- 
able despair of Roman paganism, as by the first 
rays of the dawn—could he not, leoking on 
Lebanon and Tabor, on Jerusalem and Galilee, 
have said: ‘‘ He hath shed forth this advance 
of Christianity in human affairs. God has a 
plan, and he thus reveals it. God is giving 
triumph to Christianity ; therefore, let Lebanon 
and Tabor, let Jerusalem and Galilee, know 
assuredly that God hath made our Lord the 
Lord of the Roman earth, indeed, and that the 
influence of the Holy Ghost is Christ’s con- 
tinued life.’? 

What if, later, when Christianity had 
ascended the throne of the Cesars, Peter had 
stood on the Tiber, and had beheld philosophy, 
little by little, permeated by Christianity ? 
What if he had looked back on the persecu- 
tions and martyrdoms which gave purity and 
power to early Christianity, and which make 
her record, even to your infidel Gibbon, venera- 
ble beyond comment ? Could not Peter, there on 
the Tiber, have said, lookingon the Apennines, 
and Vesuvius, and the Mediterranean, and on 
Egypt: ‘‘ Let Rome and the Tiber, let Alexan- 
dria and the Nile, know assuredly, since our 
Lord who was and is and is to come hath shed 
forth this, that he is Lord.” 

What if, later, Peter, standing on the Bos- 
phorus, when Rome had lost her footing on the 
Tiber, had beheld the rushing in of the Turks 
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to pulverize the sunrise foot of old Rome; 
what if he had remembered the day when, 
standing on two feet, Rome, plavting herself 
on both the Tiber and the Bosphorus, folded 
her arms and looked at the North Star, 
and proclaimed herself likely to be as eternal 
as that stellar light; what if, remembering all 
that had come and all that had gone, he had 
beheld that colossus topple toward the west, 
smite itself into pieces on the Alps, and fall in 
fragments on the Rhine, on the Elbe, on the 
Oder, some pieces scattered across the howl- 
ing North Sea to the Thames, and to the sites 
of Oxford and Cambridge—these fragments of 
old Rome built up in these places into univers- 
ities which caused at last the illumination 
which brought the Reformation; what if 
Peter, beholding thus the Greeks driven to- 
ward the sunset, and old Rome becoming seed 
for the Reformation, had stood on the Seine, 
onthe Elbe, on the Oder, and had witnessed 
the varied progress of the ideas of Him who 
affirmed once that he had many things yet to 
say [profound sensation], might not Peter 
there, side by side with Luther, have said once 
more: ‘‘ He hath shed forth this; therefore, let 
the Alps and the Rhine and the Seine and the 
Elbe, the Thames and the German Sea, know 
assuredly that this gulf-current in human his- 
tory, now 2,000 years old, is not an accident 
{much applause|—that it means all it expresses, 
for what God does he from the first intends to 
do. He who has thus watched over the cause 
of Christian truth, and has been breathing the 
Holy Ghost upon the nations, hath shed forth 
this; and, therefore, let Berlin and Paris and 
London and Oxford and Cambridge know as- 
suredly that God hath made him Lord.”’ 

What if, later, when the tempest of persecu- 
tion, rising out of the sunrise, smote upon 
those universities and blew the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
across the sea, Peter had taken position in 
that vessel, as its billowing, bellying, bellow- 
ing sails fled across the great deep in the icy 
breath of that time ; and what if he had seen on 
the deck of that ‘‘ Mayflower’’ a few rushlights 
taking their gleam from those universities, 
themselves illumined by the fire that fell at 
Pentecost? What if Peter, afterward, standing 
on Plymouth Rock, had seen these rushlights 
kindling others, and a line of rushlights, repre- 
senting the same illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, go out into our wilderness, until they 
glass themselves in the Connecticut, and in the 
Hudson, and in the eyes of the wild beasts, of 
the murmuring pines and hemlocks, and in the 
eternal roar of Niagara, and in the Great 
Lakes, and in the Mississippi, and in the 
springs of the Sierras, and at last in the soft, 
hissing foam of the Pacific seas. What if, be- 
holding these rushlights, thus carried across a 
continent by Divine guidance, Peter had stood 
here, would not the force of his word “‘there- 
fore’’ have had new emphasis, as he should 
have said: ‘‘He hath shed forth this; there- 
fore, let Boston, let New York, let Chicago, let 
San Francisco, let the surf of the Bay of Fun- 
dy, let the waterfalls of the Yosemite know 
assuredly that God hath made him Lord.” 
[Sensation.]} 

But what if, when a tempest sprung out of 
the south and these rushlights were, I will not 
say extinguished, but all bent to the earth 
and painfully tried, some of them blown out, 
he had beheid the lights, little by little, after 
the tempest had gone down, begin to be car- 
ried southward, and at last glass themselves in 
the steaming bayous and the Gulf; what if, 
although some had been extinguished forever, 
he had seen them shining on the breaking of 
the fetters of 3,000,000 slaves: what if the 
ehurehes, when the tempest ceased, grow 
brighter in their assertion of the value of their 
light and are filling the land with its influence, 
and, if God continues to illumine them, will 
make the rushlights glass themselves yet in all 
the streams, in all the springs, and in all the 
sprays on all the shores of all the land [sensa- 
tion] could not he, looking on such results, in 
a territory greater than Rome ever ruled over, 
have said: ‘‘He hath shed forth this; there- 
fore, let America know assuredly that God hath 
made him Lord.” 

But what if, lastly, Peter had beheld a rush- 
light taken across the Pacific to the Sandwich 
Islands, and one to Japan, and one to China, 
and one to India, and had seen the soft-rolling 
globe enswathed in all its zones by rushlights, 
bearing the very flames which fell at Pentecost ; 
and beaten on, indeed, by persecution here and 
there, but not likely to be beaten on ever again 
as fiercely as they have beenalready ; not likely 
to be blown out everywhere, even if they are in 
some places [profound sensation]; and thus 
ensphering the globe, so that it is not probable 
at all, under the law of the survival of the 
fittest, that they will be put out [great ap- 
plause]; could not Peter, then, looking on 
what God has done, and what he, therefore, 
intended to de, looking on the incentrovertible 
fact that the islands of the sea and the conti- 
nents have been coming to prefer Christian 
thought, and seem likely to remain under its 
influence; could not he, while standing on 
scientific and biblical ground, at once} have 
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affirmed, in the name both of science and of 
Scripture, the transfiguring truth: ‘‘He hath 
shed forth this ; therefore, let Asia on the Him- 
alaya tops, let Europe in the Parthenon and 
Coliseum, let London’s mystic roar, let the New 
World in her youthful vigor, let all the islands 
of the sea know assuredly that the fittest has 
survived, and that the fittest will survive, and 
that God hath made him Lord who is fittest to 
be so.’’ All the seas, in all their waves, on all 
their shores would answer to such an assertion: 
Hallelujah! So beit! The influences of the 
Holy Spirit are Christ’s continued life. [Great 
applause. ]—The Boston Advertiser. 


Rew York and Vicinity, 


Last week was a week of disaster in New 
York and vicinity. First there was a large fire 
in Bond Street, on Tuesday night, destroying 
two large iron buildings seven stories high, 
which were occupied by the Gorham Silver 
Manufacturing Company and by several other 
firms of silversmiths and jewelers. The total 
loss is estimated at fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars, on which there is an insurance of up- 
ward of five hundred thousand. The origin of 
the fire is involved in mystery. The theory of 
the fire marshal is that it was caused by the 
lighted stump of a cigar, or something of that 
kind, accidentally falling through the grating 
on the sidewalk into the sub-cellar. The pack- 
ing was donein the sub-cellarand alarge quan- 
tity of paper clippings and other very com- 
bustible material was scattered about. 
On Thursday night a large congregation was 
gathered in the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, estimated to number nearly 
3,000 and composed of women and 
girls. Father Langeake was preaching 
a sermon on “Hell and Death,’ and 
had been speaking only a few minutes 
when a stifled groan from the west gallery was 
heard, followed by a child’s voice, calling 
‘“‘Mamma!’’ and immediately another voice, 
crying ‘‘Fire! fire!’? Then, as the account 
goes, the congregation on that side of the 
church rose by a common impulse. The 
preacher quieted them by telliag them a wo- 
man had fainted, and besought them to be 
seated. Scarcely had he resumed his dis- 
course when the people near the exit of the 
west gallery rushed out together, panic-strick- 
en, and filled the church with the noise of 
their struggling and screaming. But the 
preacher still talked on, and it was only when 
a brother priest urged his closing that the ben- 
ediction was pronounced. By this time half 
the congregation were in the aisles and press- 
ing toward the doors. The sexton, with com- 
mendable promptness, had opened every exit; 








and the narrow pews and narrower aisles did. 


more to prevent greater fatality than any 
human agency could have accomplished. The 
panic in the body of the church was wild and 
the rush uncontrollable; but wide and straight 
steps at the main entrance were capable of 
giving passage to the women as fast as they 
came. After those able to get out had reached 
safety, not less than twenty-five women were 
left in the pews, frightened to fainting by the 
cries of terror. The scene on the sidewalk 
was seareely less appalling. Many women had 
fainted. They fell and were trodden under 
foot by their fleeing fellow-worshipers, many 
of whom never slackened their speed until 
they had reached their homes. Then the rec- 
ollections of friends and relations, from 
whom they had separated in the panic, sent 
them shrieking back to the church-doors. 
Eight wooden steps led to the first-floor vesti- 
bule, and eight stone steps thence into the 
churchyard; but before the gallery was 
emptied six women and one boy lay dead in the 
vestibule and the yard. Several were slightly 
injured. Not much over a year ago, it is stated, 
in the season of Lent, a sermon on “Hell and 
Death ’’ was in process of delivery in St. An- 
drew’s Church, in Duane Street. A sudden 
crash was heard, and the terrified congregation 
looked up and saw that the roof on the west 
side of the building had been crushed in. The 
priest was at the most solemn point of his 
exhortation and was pointing out the insecuri- 
ty of life as the crash came. By that accident 
eleven lives were lost. The sermon in St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s was on the same subject. The 
officers of the Department of Buildings say the 
means of exit are ample. It is probable that 
the congregation was so wrought upon by the 
sermon that, when some child cried out in 
alarm for her m@mma, they all took 
fright, believing they were in the pres- 
ence of some great disaster. Thursday 
morning a very severe storm visited the city 
and vicinity. The wind was very high and did 
agreat deal of damage to buildings and to 
vessels. Several persons were also injured by 
falling signs or trees. The losses are believed 
to foot up a hundred thousand dollars. 








Sunday night a kerosene lamp in a Ludlow- 
street tenement house exploded, setting the 
room on fire and suffocating two children 
and probably fatally injuring two others. 





.... We are now having in New York a great 
Wagner féte at the Academy of Music—‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” and “ Lohengrin’’. having 
two presentations apiece this week, while 
‘‘Tannhaiiser’’ and ‘‘Die Walkurie” will fol- 
low. Madame Pappenheim, who has studied 
under Wagner, is the prima donna, and the sup- 
port is efficient and adequate. New York, what 
with the efforts of Theodore Thomas and his 
critical backer, Mr. Hassard, of The Tribune, 
has been more loyal to the ‘‘music of the 
future”? than any American city; but the 
eminent composer has never had a solid fort- 
night of representation even here. The first 
production of ‘‘ Die Walkurie” (of the ‘Ring 
of the Niebelungs” trilogy) is a luxury that the 
admirers of the composer will appreciate very 
fully. Its presentation was hardly to be looked 
for so soon 


.. We noticed in this department recently 
the report that the Rev. Wm. Lloyd had with- 
drawn from the M. E. Church. A correspond- 
ent asks why Mr. Lloyd is still preaching inthe 
Washington Square M. E. church. The answer 
is, Mr. Lloyd will serve his church to the end 
of the conference year. The first Sabbath in 
April he takes charge of the Madison-Ave. Re- 
formed church. His withdrawal from the 
Methodist Church is occasioned solely by the 
conviction that he can do more for God and 
man in asettled pastorate than in the itineran- 
cy. These facts we have upon the authority 
of the reverend gentleman himself. 


.. Anthony Comstock, who has done such 
great service to society by his warfare against 
dealers in obscene literature, is now after the 
lottery dealers, and will, we hope, be as suc- 
cessful in suppressing this illegal business as he 
has been in putting down the other. Last 
week, at his instance, thirty suspected dealers 
in policy and lottery tickets were arrested, ar- 
raigned, and most of them released on bail§ 
Property enough was confiscated to fill 23 mail- 

ags. 





Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 


poor, despondent —— tic inthe heme-circle. [f 
aor Ree pent ace does _not keep it, send to PP er: 

ER, Whoiecal> Druggi Vesey 
Street, New one Treatise on Sycnioen sent free. 


Armed to the Teeth. 
1s & very common expression; but we think that 
armed to embellish and preserve them to a ripe old 
ageis decidedly more appropriate. This can be done 
by keeping yourself supplied with a bottle of that 
splendid dentifrice, Fragrant SOZODONT, which will 
beautify the teeth and preserve them from the ray- 
ages of decay. SOZODONT contains no acids or 








gritty substances, which injure the ename]: but is 
composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, which have a 
beneficial effect on the wholeeconomy of the mouth. 
Sold by druggists. 


Rep IN : 





NFANTS 2@ 
INVALL DS 


It is one ® thea horiouse of Brillat Savarin that 
“the universe without life would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.”” Another one, equally true 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nothing offer2d inthe United States market to-day 
that is half s) importantas a proper food for Infante, 
Young Children, End Tnvalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich in we phates. The nitrogenous substances 

grngieting qhieky of soluble albumen and 
ute: has been placed at the head of 
Hi other diet etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 


Guaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Fiesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It m received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 
highest character and responsibility in this and other 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by pep ists everywhere. Full di- 
rections accompany each package and has the signa- 


ture of 
WOOLRICH & CO., 





Office and Manufactory for 
the United States at 


ov kotentts: PALMER, MASS. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


Visiting Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
50 ies ot tds LC. CON & CO., Bristol. Conn, 


2 vanes Carte, 16 styles, with name, 10c., post- 
5 paid. USTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
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(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


) Brattleboro, Vt. f 
ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Rogers Upright Piano, 


WITH THE 
ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE, 


will never get out of tune after the stretch is once 
out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON. 


EDUCATION. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $lj2a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time “prgportionately. 

KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL AND SUMMER Hers for Boys. 
(j8th year.) Franklin, Delewsre Co., 
REV i" CALLAHAN. 

















GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.--Hngien te to Foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. KUTTN ighest city zeteneeere. 
Call at or address fordtreular 21 ot ast 35th St.. N. ¥. 


AGENTS WAN TED. 
HARDING'S 


Premium Bibles, “sss. 


They are the Best and Cheapest | received the 
Bibles in the world. Most Lib-| HIGHEST 














eral Terms to Agents. For full AWARD 
particulars apply to AND 
W. W. HARDING, | MEDAL 
No. 630 Chestnut Street, — 
PHILADELPHIA. Exposition. 








WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 


Ineo low- 
price work (770 pages, ea $2.50), treat a of the 


description, and extra terms. is 
Publishers, Philadel ~~ ot MRO Do Chi 


I; orS poem . Masi 
CAUTI ON eware of ‘falsely-claimed official 
and worthless books. Send for proof. 


100,000 Agents Wanted. 


ORK FOR ALL to sell the two best subscrip- 
tion books of the year. Ist. GEN’L CUS- 
TER’S COMPLETE LIFE, elegantly illustrated. 
Itis the most fascinating Biography published in 
years. It contains a full account of al) his great In- 
dian fights. 24. THE GREAT WEST AND THE 
PACIFIC COAST, being a trip of over 15,000 miles 
by Gen’l J. F. Rusling, taken by order of the United 
States Government. It is elegantly illustrated. A 
wonderful and exciting trip. Prices very reason- 
able. Every one can make money selling these 
beeks. Address 


SHELDON & CO., 8 Murray St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
he Grand History of the World before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The eyo won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 

delight. aye commendations. Send for 
Cireu! ar, reme, and Sample Illustrations. 











Address J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE MORNING HOUR, 4. 5 tarie.v.v. 


Now ready for Agents. The great Pe subscri <j 
book of the year. er Micets a daily household want. 
author is everywhere known. His otherbooks have 
had agreat sale and areinconstantdemand. This is 
his crowning work. Exclusive territory. For full par- 
ticulars address J. H. EARLE, BOSTON, Mass. 


Made by 19 Agentsin January, 77, with 
my 13 ae Articles. Samples free. Ad- 
dress . M. Linington, Chicago. 


Sampl th 
$5 To $20 Free aay ‘Portland. Maine. 


ermonth. Send for the most complete 

200 Fi ret ean Chromo Catalogue ever 
- LATHAM & CO., 

419 Washinaten Street, Boston, Maes 


12 a day at home. pacate’ wanted. Outfit and 
$ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

















HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





N.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. 


mbracing 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name,10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUR NAME PR M D on 40 Mixed Cages fer 
Yue CLINTON on, .» CLINTONVILLE, 


Magic Lanterns and sae 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 981 1 Banaew at, 
N.. XY. soe hy ey 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos a ee Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photogen = a _ 


encie nvex Glasses, otograp 
Awecded first premium at Vienna ana Philadelphia’ 


ALCO. 
a style and finish. 

















MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 


TOM SAWYER, 


is poate, i- 2 ents. Tews. -_ pettad Lay -gl te 

time, but send for or circulars @ 
"Address OUERICAN PUBLISHING CO- 

HARTFORD, CONN.; CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, O. 





k in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 7.58: _ H HALL ETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


YMENT forall. New Chromosand Nov- 
ote Cs Free. GEO. L. FELTON &CO..N.Y 


Week to . Samples FREE 
$552 3M P. 0. VICKER wea hen 











Cards. 
vost * for Cent: Illustrate -d Catalogue free 
e8 H. BUF tS att BOSTON, [Estab’d 1830 


ir money selling Dr. Chase’s 
AGENTS sees shah essa pute Marae 
sists ne rouse. Ann Arbor, Mica 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY F. B. CARPENTER. . 





TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting Facts, Stories, and Incidesitg in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any other book 


published. The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this wonderful man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume are the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. F. B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘*Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Judge Holt tells many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the atrocities of ‘‘ a guerrilla 
leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be a chaplain. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old. 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln 

The inimitable lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler who once 
made a prayer. 

Edwin Booth and the “‘ Hamlet” story. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant “‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s story about Lincoln. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ”’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, as beard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” 

‘‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” 

Lincoln melted to tears. He pardons a poor woman’s son. 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son “‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which cried in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and ‘‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s “‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 
Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places,” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out ” bis daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 

Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment, 

Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 

The President and ‘“‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

New Year’s Day and ‘“‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors. 


The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. What was said of McClellan and the six 
Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward. 


Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 


Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 
Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 


Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it, and the tears shed all 
around. 


sie of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 


Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 
How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 


Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’’ 
and *‘ bears” in Wall Sireet. 


Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it. 
Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 
Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 


A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 


Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 


Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 


Lincoln calls his daily receptions “public opinion baths.” 
Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 


Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 


Lincoln tells a coon story and applies it to Jeff Davis. 
Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 


Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him and his wife to the theater the night he was 
assassinated. 


Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 
Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 
Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 


Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 


his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don't it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 


Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

aces 8 interview with a woman who had been “‘to the front” to obtain the dead body 
of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the special 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by Tas INDE- 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 











This wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT--- 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given away asa 
premium to any one who will send the name of one new subscriber to THE INDEPEND- 


ENT, with Three Dollars. 


: Address 
Post-office Box 2787. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New. York. 
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NOTICES. 


{2 All communications for the Edit ral, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

{#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE [NDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 
251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
New York, March 15th, 1877. 
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THE CANDIDATE AND THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


PRESIDENT HAYEs, in his inaugural 
address, deals largely with the same ques- 
tions to which he referred in his letter of 
acceptance. It is gratifying to observe 
that the change of position seems to have 
wrought no change in the purpose or tem- 
per of the man. The candidate and the 
President give the same utterance. What 
he said before the election he does not 
hesitate to say after it. If Republicans 
were satisfied with his letter of acceptance 
when he had no offices to dispense, as they 
professed to be, then they ought to be 
equally satisfied with his inaugural when 
he speaks as President and indicates in 
genéral terms the future policy of his 
administration. 

The Southern question, so called, is the 
first topic to which the President refers. 
On this subject he said in his letter of 
acceptance: 

‘‘The moral and national prosperity of 
the Southern States can be most effectually 
advanced by a hearty and generous recog- 
nition of the rights of all, by all—a recog- 
nition without reserve or exception. With 
such a recognition, fully accorded, it will 
be practicable to promote, by the influence 
of all legitimate agencies of the General 
Government, the efforts of the people of 
those states to obtain for themselves the 
blessings of honest and capable local gov- 
ernment. If elected, I shall consider it 
not only my duty, but it will be my ardent 
desire to labor for the attainment of this 
end. Let me assure my countrymen of the 
Southern States that, if I shall be charged 
with the duty of organizing an administra- 
tion, it will be one which will regard and 
cherish their truest interests—the interests 
of the white and of the colored people 
both and equally, and which will put 
forth its best efforts in behalf of a civil pol- 
icy which will wipe out forever the distinc- 
tion between North and South in our com- 
mon country.” 

This was a pledge that, if elected and 
charged with the executive duties of the 
Government, he would cherish the truest 
interests of the two races at the South on 
the basis of local self-government and 
equal rights under the Constitution, with- 
out any discrimination for or against either 
race. This is precisely what he now says 








that he will do. We quote the following 
from his inaugural: 

‘*But it must not be forgotten that only 
a local government which recognizes and 
maintains inviolate the rights of all, is a 
true self-government. With respect to the 
two distinct races, whose peculiar relations 
to each other have brought upon us the 
deplorable complications and perplexities 
which exist in those states, it must be a 
government which guards the interests of 
both races carefully and equally. It must 
be a government which submits loyally and 
heartily to the Constitution and the laws—the 
laws of the nation and the laws of the 
states themselves—accepting and obeying 
faithfully the whole Constitution as it is.” 

The Southern problem is béset with grave 
difficulties, requiring prudence and equal 
firmness on the part of the President; yet 
there is no other solutiog#f than the one to 
which he refers. The white race must 
accept the status of the colored man as a 
citizen, withall its civil and political conse- 
quences. The Constitution ordains the 
fact, and there can be no peace between 
the two races on any other basis. We do 
not desire a peace that means the crushing 
out of Negro rights. 

A second topic of the inaugural refers to 
the civil service of the country; and here 
the candidate and the President speak the 
same language. As acandidate he justly 
denounced the ‘‘ spoils system” whicb had 
been so long the practice of political par- 
ties, and declared his purpose, if elected, to 
do what he could to achieve a “‘ thorough, 
radical, and complete” reform, and go back 
to ‘‘the principles and practice of the 
founders of the Government.” He now 
repeats the declaration of that purpose, and 
tersely says that, although the President of 
tbe United States owes his election to ‘‘ the 
zealous labors of a political party,” still it 
becomes him to remember “‘ that he serves 
his party best who serves his country best.” 
The great body of the people will cordially 
accept his views on this subject, and if he 
has the wisdom and firmness to put them 
into practice he will carry with him the 
popular heart. Mere politicians, of course, 
are opposed to any reform which takes the 
patronage of the Government out of their 
hands. They want to use it for their own 
selfish purposes, We trust that President 
Haves has fully counted the cost of bis own 
ideas, and that he will follow them up with 
deeds true to his words. 

On the subject of national finances the 
new President stands where he stood as a 
candidate, where he stood asthe governor of 
Ohio, and where President Grant nobly stood 
before him. We anticipate that during his 
administration the resumption of specie 
payment will become an accomplished 
fact. A great change has occurred in the 
sentiments of the people on this subject, 
The inflation party is practically disposed 
of, and now no reason exists why the ad- 
ministration should not boldly push the 
policy of resumption to its final accom- 
plishment at the time designated by law. 

President Hayes recommends that the 
Constitution should be so amended as to 
extend the term of the President to six 
years and forbid a re-election of the same 
incumbent. We entirely agree with him 
on this point, and only add that the Con- 
stitution should be further amended so as 
to abolish the Electoral College altogether, 
and permit the people to vote directly for 
President and Vice-President. The com- 
plications growing out of the last election 
show the imperative necessity of revising 
this part of our constitutional system. It 
should be done before another Presidential 
election. There is no question before the 
country of greater importance, and Con- 
gress will be exceedingly remiss if it does 
not give to the subject its early and earnest 
attention. 

The President concludes his inaugural 
with the following impressive and timely 
words: 


Looking for the guidance of that Di- 
vine Hand by which the destinies of nations 
and individifals are shaped, I call upon 
you, senators, representatives, judges, fel- 
low-citizens, here and everywhere, to unite 
with me in an earnest effort to secure to 
our country the blessing not only of ma- 
terial prosperity, but of justice, peace, and 
union—a union depending not upon the 
constraint of force, but upon the loving 
devotion of a free people; and that all 
things may be so ordered and settled upon 
the best and surest foundations that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety may be established among us for 
all generations.” 





WHY METHODISM IS WEAK IN 
CITIES. 


In addition to the changes in the Method- 
ist economy we have described, others of 
the same general tendency are seriously 
considered. Two years ago The Methodist 
proposed that the Discipline be changed so 
as toallow a continued pastorate in city 
churches, the pastor to be reappointed 
every year so long as agreeable to the 
parties concerned. The editor was proba- 
bly surprised to learn, from the discussion 
which followed, that his proposition had 
so many friends; but he could not have 
been so poor a prophet as not to foresee that 
he must be prepared for a cudgeling. And 
he got it. Attacks leveled at the ‘‘ back- 
bone of Methodism” must be repelled, and 
they were repelled with language more 
vigorous than logical. Though this dis- 
cussion soon died out, the question has 
continued to bealiveone. Last year, Zion’s 
Herald announced a change in its views on 
the subject, being inclined to support what 
it had opposed the year before. More re- 
cently still, the Preachers’ Meeting, of this 
city, has taken up the question, and a strong 
and well-considered argument in favor of 
the modification has been made by the Rev. 
I. Simmons. He says: 

‘‘ From the careful survey of the present 
field and a candid comparison of its stand- 
ing and results with the period called the 
days of the fathers, and from honest statis- 
tics, and from the unanimous judgment of 
the students of facts and prophecies, it is 
evident some changes will have to be made 
to give us the place we ought to hold among 
the religious and social forces. We have 
the piety, the spirit of sacrifice, and in 
many illustrious cases the talent and learn 
ing requisite to produce great results. If 
any change is necessary, it must be in our 
economy.” 

The significance of the changes made and 
of those proposed is that something is not 
right about the Methodist economy. Let 
us have some Methodist testimony as to 
what itis. The Methodist said in 1875: 

‘To obtain commanding influence in any 

one of them [the great cities] demands 
time. So long as our pastors flit from pul- 
pit to pulpit the attainment of any such 
influence is out of the question. We have 
men who are capable of attracting and 
holding as large congregations as that of 
Plymouth church; but the brief term of 
service forbids. The result is that we are 
not the power in the cities that we ought to 
be.. Take the whole country, we are in- 
disputably first; take the cities, and we are 
not the first. In some of them we are 
further behind than it is pleasant to ac- 
knowledge.” \ 
The Rev. John Dickinson, in the recent 
discussion at the New York Preachers’ 
Meeting, said frankly that Methodism had 
not furnished its share of able and promi- 
nent.mento the country. It was not repre- 
sented in legislative halls, in the law and 
editorial professions, and in colleges as it 
ought to be. Methodists needed culture, 
training. 

Our next witness is Zion’s Herald, which 
is not now in a condition of mind to testify 
freely and calmly, having been much dis- 
turbed by our statistics. But we have some 
evidence it gave last fall which is to the 
point: 

*‘ While we have found access to every 
class in society and taken a respectable po- 
sition as to members and influence in all 
our chief cities, still it is quite evident that 
our growth has not in these great centers 
of population, corresponded with the gen 
eral advance of the denomination through- 
out the country. We have not built up 
many strong, influential, and permanent 
churches in the cities, and we find our hold 
upon the masses less vigorous than we 
have fair reason to expect, in view of our 
popular modes of preaching and social 
religious instrumentalities. Our ministers, 
of necessity, have not usually the standing 
in the community of their brethren of other 
churches; for about as soon as they begin 
to be publicly known they are removed to 
other parts of the country.” 

We may dismiss this valuable witness with 
a single further bit of evidence. 

‘In both cities [New York and Boston] 
the Methodists have built up large suburb- 
an churches. Taking a radius of ten miles, 
the numerical increase of the membership 
has been very encouraging; but our city 
churches many of them present an appalling 
array of unoccupied pews.” 

We have but one more piece of testimonv 
to offer before proceeding to state our con- 
clusions. Presiding Elder Jutkins, of Chi- 
cago, said a month or so ago: 

“‘Asitis now, we are suffering all the evils 
of afrequent change in the ministry with 





out the compensations. If the ministers 
are to be pastors of the church, then let 
them remajn indefinitely or while they suc- 
ceed, and then we are a congregational 
church. That plan is not an experiment. 
It has been tried long enough to enable in- 
telligent men to make up an opinion. The 
dream ghat the advantage of two systems 
can be realized without such drawbacks as 
experience has indicated may be dismissed 
from the minds of full-grown men.” 

These citations show that the leading 
minds in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
do not believe that the itinerant system is 
adapted to the highest degree of success 
in cities.. Taey are sensible of the fact 
that the Church has not gained that stand- 
ing and influence inthe centers «of wealth 
and intelligence it ought to have, and that 
important changes must be made in the 
ecclesiastical system before it can hope to 
take its place in cities with the Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians. It remains for 
us in a concluding article to indicate what, 
in our judgment, are the defects in the 
itinerant system in its operation in the great 
cities. 

re 


THE APPOINTING POWER. 


Tne Constitution declares that ‘‘the 
executive power shall be vested ina Presi- 
dent of the United States.” In defining 
this power it further says that the President 
‘shall nominate and, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established 
by law.” The theory of these provisions is 
to make the President the heal oi the 
executive department of the Government, 
to concentrate upon him the responsibilily 
for its proper management and place under 
his control all the subordinate ollicers of 
this department. These officers are mere- 
ly auxiliaries to him and exercise power 
primarily vested in him. In this respect 
the Constitution adopts the doctrine of 
concentrated responsibility, with the qualifi- 
cation that the President in making his 
appointments is subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in the sense that he 
can make no appointments against such 
advice and consent. 

The object of this qualification is not to 
take the appointing power out of the Presi- 
dent’s hands, and virtually give it to the 
Senate; but, rather, to guard against abuses 
and improper exercises of the power. 
Limited to this purpose, the qualification is 
a healthful restraint upon what would 
otherwise be absolutely a one-man power. 
Its tendency, when thus limited, is to make 
the President considerate and careful in the 
scleetion of his appointees. It keeps con- 
stantly before him the fact that the Senate 
has the constitutional right to review his 
action, and must confirm it in order to give 
it legal completeness, As he can make no 
treaty without the consent of the Senate, 
so he can make no appointment without its 
consent, The necessity of securing this 
consent is founded on precisely the same 
reason in both cases. 

It has, however, become far too much 
the practice of the Senate for a long series 
of years not to be content with merely a 
constitutional negative upon the President's 
action, exercised to prevent abuses and pro- 
tect the public interest against mistakes; 
but virtually to assume a positively direct- 
ive, controlling, and even dictating power 
in respect to executive appointments. This 
subordinates the President to the Senate, 
and in the latter largely absorbs the power 
which the Constitution meant to give and 
does give to the former. It encroaches 
upon the independence of the President, 
and makes him merely the agent of the 
senatorial will. It displaces from its proper 
sphere a co-ordinate department of the 
Government, and subjects it to the sover- 
eign will of one of the branches of another 
department. Under this dispensation sena- 
tors in effect say to the President: ‘‘ You 
must please us. You must make up your 
Cabinet according to our notions. You 
must distribute the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment among our favorites, giving to 
each senator belonging to the party in 
power his due share of the offices. The 
spoils are ours by a party and political pro- 
prietorship, and our decrees in regard to 
their apportionment are to be respected. 
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Not what you think, but what we think, 
is the law. Your funetion is merely to 
name persons, and ours is to appoint them. 
Your appointing power is but a figure of 
speech, and ours is the reality.” 

No reform in the civil service, whether 
attempted by President Hayes or any other 
President, can ever be a success until the 
appointing power is released from the 
supremacy of senatorial dictation. So long 
as the President is merely the tool of sena- 
tors and representatives who claim the 
right to control his appointments for 
their own selfish and party purposes 
we see but little prospect of securing any 
substantial reform in the civil service of 
the country. The President may desire it 
and design it, and may be publicly com- 
mitted to it; yet be is but one man, and the 
two houses of Congress, especially the 
Senate, will be too strong for him. The 
struggle has already commenced with 
President Hayes, and if he succeeds in the 
programme which he has laid down for 
himself be will do what no President has 
done for the last half century. 

The true solution of the question is the 
establishment of a system by law that will 
take all the subordinate appointments of 
the Government out of the sphere of party 
politics altogether, and make both the 
selection and the tenure of office dependent 
upon qualifications and character. No 
such law will be enacted until the demand 
of the people for it is so imperative that the 
politicians will not dare to resist it. There 
is already a general public sentiment in its 
favor, yet this sentiment needs to be great- 
ly intensified. The people should rally 
around President Hayes and earnestly sup- 
port the principles he has avowed. He 
needs that support. He will fail without it. 


° * q 
Editorial Hotes. 

Tue Rev. O. B. Frothingham reproved the 
Unitarian clergymen who united with Phillips 
Brooks, at his personal invitation, in the com- 
munion on the occasion of the dedication of 


Trinity church, Boston. Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke replies : 








“You may believe this symbol of bread and 

wine a superstition. If so, you would have 
done right to refuse; but to me one advan- 
tage of this symbol is that it embodies its 
meaning not in words, but in the natural lan- 
guage of mankind, and so takes us away from 
the region of creeds. Bread and wine belong 
to the creed of Nature, not to the formulas of 
man, They stand among all races as the 
natural signs of strength and joy. Every one 
can put into this act of communion his own 
interpretation, and make it stand for Carist’s 
life and death in any way that he beiieves most 
true,” 
We do not see why that should not mean little 
enough to satisfy Mr. Frothingham. And yet, 
was there not something more than “ natural 
language” and “creed of Nature’’ on which 
every one could put “his own interpretation” 
on this occasion? At such a commanion the 
Nicene Creed is repeated in nine cases out of 
ten as a part of the communion service. When 
the priest stood before the table Dr. Clarke 
knelt to join in the prayer beginning : 

“All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, for that thou of thy tender 
mercy didst give thy only Son, Jesus Christ, 
to suffer death upon the cross for our re- 
demption ; who made there (by his one obla- 
tion of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world.”’ 

That appears to us to mean something more 
than a ‘‘natural sign of strength and joy.” 
After another prayer of ‘‘ oblation ”’ in remem- 
brance of Christ’s ‘blessed passion and pre- 
cious death, his mighty resurrection and glori- 
ous ascension,”’? Dr, Clarke rose from his knees 
and came forward and knelt before the altar, 
where he received the elements from the cel- 
ebrant, who said: ‘*The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’? Now 
we believe that Dr. Clarke and his brother 
Unitarian ministers did right in accepting the 
{nvitation. We believe so because they were 
in substantial doctrinal accord with the sense 
of the Episcopal service of communion. But 
the explanation of Dr. Clarke, that the service 
can mean what you please, is not at all satis- 
factory to us. It is not borne out by the facts. 

Ir is in old Orthodox Scotland, as it should 
be, that men are beginning most carefully to 
enquire how farthey must reformulate their 
old creeds. Rev. David Watson, a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, has lately made an 
address to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Leeds, in which he declares that the 
Church is drifting and needs to drift somewhat 
to accommodate itself to the changed thought 
and science of the times. He laments that the 











traditions of the past should stifle the fresh 
thought of the present, and declares that it is 
because old creeds, often not believed in, are 
yet retained as authority that many of the 
most intelligent thinking men in educated and 
uneducated circles are, through little or no 
fault of theirs, repelled from the churches. 
He sees signs of the recognition by the Church 
of the drift which it is undergoing in the 
eall for church union, in which minor differ- 
ences are ignored, and in the call fora revision 
of creeds. That drift is more and more evi- 
dent in this country. 


THERE isa firm in this country called the 
Methodist Book Concern. It has one Eastern 
branch and one Western branch. Each branch 
publishes several newspapers. One of these 
branches offers premiums to the subscribers 
for its chief paper, and thus draws away sub- 
scribers from the equally or more excellent 
papers published by itself and by the other 
branch. All these papers are equally author- 
ized and official, and the editors of the others 
think it both unfair and unbusinesslike thus 
to discriminate against them. The chief rivals 
of the favored journal are the other journals 
published by the same firm ; and the firm hires 
the public to buy one paper to the loss of the 
other. It is very much as if a merchant should 
put one price on five brands of flour, and pay 
fifty cents to those who should consent to take 
one of these brands. The public would either 
think the merchant a fool or that the favored 
flour was “off color.’’? Possibly that is the ex- 
planation, in which case the Western journals 
should be appeased. 


Tue editor of The Methodist Advocate has been 
attending the South Carolina Conference and 
this is what he learned of the members, white 
and black : 

“fn regard to oppression, robbery of the 
laborer, political intimidation and murder of 
the innocent in South Carolina, the half has 
never been told, and will not, cannot be till the 
Great Day when all secrets shall be revealed 
and oppressor and oppressed stand face to 
face in the presence of the final Judge. Now 
in some portions of the state planters are mak- 
ing contracts with laborers, including in the 
contract the agreement that the persons em- 
ployed shall vote the Democratic ticket. Such 
is the freedom of South Carolina at this time. 
Thousands have already been driven from their 
homes and many are compelled to flee to the 
towus or to other sections to escape the wrath 
of bulldozers. . Some cases of fidelity 
to the church and country and the rejection of 
offered bribes for the use of political influence 
in behalf of Hampton’s bulldozers, brought out 
at the Conference, were sublimely heroic.” 


In that conference nobody yet ventures to 
suggest a division on the color line, and yet 
the progress made by the colored people there 
is remarkable, he says, and equaled in no other 
denomination. As The Advocate well says: 
‘The desertion of a helpless family by a 
wealthy parent would be no more reprehensi- 
ble than for the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
forsake its trusting and unprotected children 
in the South.”’ 


A PARRYING argument iu defense of Baptists 
for their close communion is givenin 7he Re- 
ligous Hera'd, which, we admit, hits us between 
the eyes. Itis this: Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians all intereommune. Thefe is, 
then, no essential difference between them 
which, in their own opinion, should keep them 
from brotherly relations. If they intercom- 
mune occasionally, they can regularly. And 
yet every village has its three or four or half a 
dozen different struggling churches, all profess- 
ing that their faiths allow brotherhood, but not 
practicing it. On the other hand, the Baptists 
hold that their differences are such ‘‘as to 
justify and to demand a breach of ecclesiastic- 
al fellowship and communion.’’ The churches 
which can conscientiously unite, therefore, so 
long as they separate on insignificant grounds, 
and thus divide the body of Christ, to its great 
injury, have no right to require intercom- 
munion from those who hold their differ- 
ences to be so radical as to forbid ecclesi- 
astical fellowship. There is no dodging this 
argument. It is directed against one of the 
greatest evils within the Church. This is so 
important and so strongly put that we quote at 
some length : 


_* These different opinions present no bar to 
communion. 
conscientious scruples about entering into a 
common fellowship and communion. ft surely 
will not be maintained that persons who com- 
mune together occasionally cannot do so 
statedly and continuously, or that those who 
can consistently commune together cannot be- 
long to a commonchurch and submit to a tom- 
mon discipline. They may prefer certain 
forms of ecclesiastical government and certain 
modes of worship ; but their preferences lie not 
in the way of their fellowship and communion. 
Love, candor, and a desire for the glory of 
Christ could easily adjust these differences. 
All might join the oldest, or the strongest, or 
the most convenient church, and manifest their 
zeal for the unity of the Church and the honor 
of their common Lord by holding their pecutiar 
views in abeyance, or they might organize a 
church retaining some of the distinctive tenets 
and practices of the several sects uniting in its 
formation. Where there is a will there is a 





way. 
“Now, when our intercommuning Pedobap- 


Those who hold them have no> 


tist brethren shall follow out their own princi- 
ples, blending the feeble churches of the towns 
and villages into acommon body, to promote 
their efficiency and to save expense—shall, in 
short, show more solicitude to unite the dis- 
cordant churches than to build up their several 
sects—we shall be strongly impressed with 
their consistent zeal for Christian union. 
While, however, they keep up, at vast labor 
and expense, their sectarian folds in our towns 
and villages we must conclude that either their 
logic or their love is defective.” 


A NEw corner of Boston, situated on the 
reclaimed Back Bay land, has now become one 
of the most interesting sections of an Ameri- 
can city and boasts of many structures of 
high architectural pretensious. We hardly 
know of sorichly built a quarter in New York. 
The new Trinity Church is its most conspicu- 
ous ornament, its lofty and massive tower and 
its beautiful chapel being the exterior adorn- 
ments of an edifice which will be, when com- 
pleted, the firest church in New England. 
Just opposite are the Chauncey Hall School 
and the S-cond Unitarian Church, both fine 
buildings, although not remarkable ones. 





Near by stands the new Old South, with its 
lantern and lofty steeple. Another neighbor- 
ing building is the eccentric but pleasing Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and still another the fine 
new Hotel Brunswick. A little further away 
isthe Brattle-square Church, with its square 
tower; and not remote are the exquisite First 
Unitarian Church and the cathedral-like Cen- 
tral Congregational Church. Not“6ne of the 
buildings we have named was standing a 
decade since. The Natural History building 
and the Institute of Technology, close by, are 
a little older, we believe, but not much. 


-Mr. SPURGEON cannot open his mouth with- 
out jewels dropping out. Here are a few 
gems from his speech, the other day, before the 
London Baptist Association: “It is not the 
main object of a church’s existence to ‘stand 
upon its orthodoxy, and refuse communion 
with other churches in order to maintain ortho- 
doxy.’”’ ‘The church, with some people, is 
thought to have done its best when it has 
borne its testimony, though perhaps this testi- 
mony is borne pinned upon its breast while it 
is asleep. Tbe Church must be sharpened 
up like a wedge, and then driven with mighty 
force, to cleave asunder all before it.’? “Some 
people think too many people are being con- 
verted if they hear of 500 persons accepting 
Christ at ore rervice, and would say: ‘Ah! 
they were Methodists, I suppose.’ If, how- 
ever, there happen to be two or three, they ex- 
claim: ‘ It is the Lord’s hand!’ Anything little 
must,be God’s. They worship a little God, and 
don’t expect great things from him.” ‘‘I once 
thought it did not matter what sort of place it 
was ; but I am of the opinion now that a person 
is more likely to be converted if he can breathe 
and if people abstain from dropping their um- 
brellas in the middle of a sentence.’’ So with 
coughing, we presume. ‘‘I would not be con- 
verted with such sermons as are often preached, 
if I were asinner.’’ ‘‘Some ministers are like 
God in two things—inucomprehensible on Sun- 
_day and invisible during the week.” 


THE President last week sent to the Senate 
the following Cabinet nominations: 


Secretary of State.... ... WILLIAM M. Evarts. 
Secretary of the Treasury.JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of War........ GrorGE W. McCrary. 


Secretary of the Navy.....Rica’D W. THOMPSON, 


Secretary of the Interior..CaARL SCHURZ. 
Postmaster-General....... Davin M. Key. 
Attorney-General........+ CHARLES DEVENS. 


If the Republicans of the Senate had at once 
united in confirming these appointments, they 
would, in our judgment, have done a sensible 
thing. Asa general principle, every President 
charged with the responsibility of administer- 
ing the Government is entitled to his own 
preference as to the membership of his Cab- 
inet, and he must be guilty of some very 
marked indiscretion in the selection in order 
to justify any interference on the part of the 
Senate. Such certainly was not the fact in 
this case. The gentlemen nominated by Pres- 
ident Hayes constitute a fair expression of the 
principles he has avowed. He told the coun- 
try in his letter of aeceptance, and he repeated 
it in his inaugural address, that it would not be 
his purpose to run a purely party machine. The 
great body of the people approve of this posi- 
tion and are already giving no equivocal signs 
that they mean to sustain the President in taking 
it. No one doubts the eminent ability and high 
standing of the gentlemen he bas selected. 
They are all first-class men, and, with the ex- 
ception of two, pronounced Republicans. Carl 
Schurz, formerly a Republican, then a Liberal 
Republican, and latterly acting with the Re- 
publican party, represents a large class of 
voters, without whose support President Hayes 
would not have been elected, and is withal 
an earnest advocate of Civil Service Reform. 
Mr. Key is a Conservative Democrat ;.aud his 
nomination is a practical pledge that the Presi- 
dent means to pursue the policy of wise con- 
ciliation toward the white people of the South, 





who are almost solidly united with the Demo- 
cratic party. We do not understand either of 
these nominations to imply any abandonment 
of Republican principles or avy indifference 
toward the guaranteed rights of the colored 
race. Welook upon them asthe expression 
of the President’s purpose to be the President 
of the whole people and for the whole people, 
without any treachery to the party that has 
placed him in power. As such, we accept the 
expression as an indication of good. This we 
believe to be the general sense of the people. 


SENATOR BLAINE until last week has for the 
most part occupied the position of a silent and 
merely voting member of the Senate. He, 
doubtless, judged this to be discreet and pru- 
dent in the outset of his senatorialcareer. Last 
week, however, he came to the front with his 
usual power in discussing the question whether 
William P. Kellogg should be sworn into office 
as United States senator from Louisiana. His 
argument, in a word, was that, if President 
Hayes was entitled to the electoral votes of 
that state, which he assumed to be a fact, then 
Mr. Kellogg was entitled to a seat in the United 
States Senate. Wedo not see how Republic- 
ans can evade the force of this reasoning. It 
is a fact that the legislature of Louisiana de- 
clared to have been chosen by the Returning 
Board did organize in conformity with the law, 
and that it did afterward elect William P. Kel- 
logg as United States senator. It is furtaer 
a fact that this legislature, as it was empow- 
ered by the constitution of the state to do, did 
canvass the votes for governor, and declared 
that Packard had received 74,624 votes and 
Nicholls 71,198 votes, and, hence, that the 
former was elected. The certificate of Kel- 
logg’s election is signed by Packard as governor 





of the state; and, in view of the record, Kel- 
logg clearly has a good title. Packard has a 
good title to the office he claims to hold, 
and the Republican legislature that chose 
Kellogg, and declared Packard elected also 
has a good title. All these titles are just as 
perfect as that of President Hayes to the elect- 
oral votes of Louisiana, without which he 
would not be President of the United States. 
We entirely agree with the argument of Sena- 
tor Blaine. Itis logical and conclusive. Re- 
publicans cannot resist it without stultifying 
themselves. To deny the seat to Kellogg or 
improperly postpone the decision of the ques- 
tion would be to disregard the clear require- 
ments of law. The action of the Seffate in 
admitting Kellogg to a seat would throw light 
onthe President’s mind in the event that he 
should be called upon to suppress an insurrec- 
tion. It would greatly aid him in decidiig 
who are and who are not the insurgents. 


‘PRESIDENT de facto” is the complimentary 
title by whicn the New York World character- 
izes President Hayes. Thisis better than to call 
him an intruder or usurper; yet Zhe World 
ought to know and, as we presume, does know 
that the title has no application in this case. An 
officer de facto is onejwho is in peaceable posses - 
sion of an office without a legal righttoit. Is 
this the case with President Hayes? Not at all. 
Assuming that the Constitution vests the pow 
er to count the electoral votes and declare the 
result in the two houses of Congress—an as- 
sumption for which Zhe World and all the 
Democrats have earnestly contended—then 
Rutherford B. Hayes is as truly President 
de jure as was General Grant or General Wash- 
ington. He was by the lawful authority de- 
clared elected, and this makes him a President 
de jure uuder the forms of law. The questions 
that were submitted to the Electoral Commis- 
sion were so submitted by and under the au- 
thority of Congress, with an express stipula- 
tion in the law that as to those questions its 
decision should be final unless the two houses 
should concur in ordering otherwise. The re- 
sult was a declaration by the authority of Con- 
gress that Rutherford B. Hayes had received 
a majority of all the electoral votes. These are 
the facts, and it is simply foolish and senseless 
to speak of him as a President de facto. He is 
in office with all the insignia of a good title 
ever possessed by any one; and the sooner 
the Democrats recognize this fact the sooner 
they will act as reasonable men. 


WE trust that the new Postmaster-Geuera] 
will take speedy occasion to revise one of the 
rulings of his predecessor, which appears to 
us quite contrary tolaw. By the law of Con- 
gress, postage on newspapers and magaziuves 
sent to regular subscribers is prepaid from the 
office of publication at defined bulk rates. Ou 
a mere arbitrary ruling of the department, this 
is modified so that such bulk rates are not al- 
lowed, except for the current year. If asub- 
scriber wishes to begin with back numbers, he 
must pay transient rates if the back numbers 
happen to go back of the current volume. THE 
INDEPENDENT begins its volume in January, 
Scribner's Monthly in November, and Harper’s 
in December. According to the present ruling, 
@ person can subscribe for Scribner’s Magazine 





in February and be entitled to receive all back 
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numbers from November at bulk rates, while in 
the case of Harper's Magazine he can only get 
themas far back as December at those rates, 
Why should he be obliged to pay a higher rate 
of postage on one than on the other? Again, 
a person™subscribing in February or March, 
1877, for the weekly- Tribune and THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and desiring to begin his subscrip- 
tions in April of 1876, can get all the back num- 
bers of The Tribune at pound rates, while he 
has to pay transient rates on THE INDEPENDENT 
from Aprilto January. The same number of 
papers are to be carried and delivered in both 
cases ; yet the ruling requires the publisher of 
TE INDEPENDENT to send the numbers from 
April to January in separate wrappers, prepaid 
by stamps at transient rates, while it permits 
the publisher of The Tribune to enclose his pa- 
pers in a package and pay at pound rates. 
There is no justice in this and there is no law 
for it; and, worse than all, the enforcement of 
it would be an intolerable nuisance, both to 
the publishers and to the Post-office Depart- 
ment. 





THE new Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
ported to have said to anapplicant for an office 
from the South that no appointments would 
be given to offices in the South except to 
natives of the South. But it is hardly possible 
that sucha policy as this has been adopted by 
the Treasury Department. In some parts of 
the South it would be extremely difficult to 
find a native capable of filling any office re- 
quiring ordinary intelligence—in Texas, for 
example, where the natives are few and the 
better part of the population are Germans. If 
the rule is to be adopted of giving Federal 
offices only to the natives of, the state in which 
they are located, it should not be confined to 
the South; but then there are some states in 
which there are no natives, except aboriginal 
savages, who are not always sons of the soil 
which theyinhabit. If the rule were applied to 
New York even, there would be almost as much 
difficulty in enforcing it as there would be in 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas. 


In the next House of Representatives the 
Democrats will have a small majority—not ex- 
ceeding ten at the outside and probably not 
exceeding seven. Most of those who were the 
factionists in the last House have been left at 
home and replaced by much better men. The 
Senate will certainly consist of 39 Republicans, 
33 Democrats, and 1 Independent, Judge 
Davis; leaving three vacancies—one from 
South Carolina and twe from Louisiana. 
Should the Republican claimants from these 
wo states be admitted, then the Republican 
majority, not counting Judge Davis, would be 
nine. If the Democrats get these places, then 
the majority will be cut down to three. This 
8 avery marked change in the relative posi- 
ion of the two partics in the respective houses 
of Congress. The Democrats have lost largely 
in the House of Representatives and the Re- 
publicans have lost their overwhelming as- 
cendency in the Senate. If this fact has the 
effect of putting both parties on their good 
behavior the change will be no damage to the 
country. : 


THE report of the Joint Committee of the 
two houses of Congress on Chinese immi- 
gration expresses the opinion that, while 
Chinese labor is advantageous to certain cap- 
italists, it is snjurious to the interests of the in- 
dustrial classes, that depend on the inferior 
kinds of labor for the means of their support, 
tending to reduce them to pauperism, because 
vuey cannot work or live as cheaply as John 
Chinaman. The further opinion is expressed 
that Chinamen, by reason of their debasement 
and licentiousness, tend to the corruption of 
society, and that it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to incorporate them into the Amer- 
ican body politic or make anything of them or 
their descendants but Chinamen. The report 
suggests that the Burlingame treaty should be 
80 modified as to limit its provisions simply to 
commerce in the strict sense. As we presume, 
this whole subject will come up for a thorough 
debate in the next Congress. The question is 
whether there is any occasion for the American 
people to make Chinamen an exception to their 
settled policy, and practically say that they 
shall not be admitted into the United States 
on the same basis with immigrants from other 
countries. Shall we build a wall of legislative 
exclusion against Chinamen? We see no 
occasion for any such action on the part of 
Congress. There is no evil existing or to be 
apprehended that calls for it. It would violate 
our traditional policy and come but little short 
of being a scandal and a disgrace to our Chris- 
tian civilization. We are a people of more 
than forty millions, and there is no danger, not 
the least in the world, that we shall suffer any 
serious harm from Chinese immigration. 


A LEADING feature of the report presented to 
the legislature of this state by the Commis- 
sion on Municipal Government consists ina 
proposed amendment to the constitution, pro 
viding fora board of finance in cities having 
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more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
to consist of not less than six nor more than 
fifteen members, and to be elected by those 
who, having the other qualifications as voters, 
have for two years next preceding the election 
paid taxes on an assessed value of not less 
than $500 or for the same period have paid a 
yearly rent of not less than $250. This board 
of finance is to be divided into three classes and 
one-third of the members to be elected each 
year. The main duty with which it is to be 
charged is that of estimating the expenses of 
carrying on the city government. There are 
other features in the proposed amendment, yet 
this is the one of chief prominence. Thetheory 
is so to limit the right of suffrage in the choice 
of members of this board that those who di- 
rectly pay the taxes shall, through their repre- 
sentatives, control the expenditure of the public 
money. The object is to protect the taxpaying 
portion of the community against the wasteful- 
ness and prodigality of the pauper and non-tax- 
paying vote. There will be serious difficulty in 
getting the people to adopt such an amend- 
ment; yet we have no doubt that, if it were 
adopted, it would correct some of the evils 
now experienced inthe government of large 
cities. 


THe Chicago Tribune makes the following 
statement in regard to the election in Louis- 
iana: 


“The argument that has been made before 
the Board @f Arbitration on the Louisiana case 
would make a pretty large volume ; but we can 
state the gist of the case ina few words. There 
are fifty-nine counties, or parishes, as they are 
called, in Louisiana. The Presidential election 
was held with tolerable fairness in fifty-four of 
the fifty-nine parishes; but in five every spe- 
cies of fraud, violence, and villainy was prac- 
ticed by the White-Livers, to wipe out the 
strong Republican majorities therein and make 
them return heavy majorities for Tilden. For 
the purpose of easy comparison, we place side 
by side the result of the elections of 1874 and 
1876. The former election was well contested 
on both sides; but the White-Liners did not 
resort to bull-dozing and assassination to influ- 
ence the Republican voters : 





1874. 1876. 
Dem. " Dem. Rep. 
Parish. maj. Rep. a maj. 
Hast Baton Rouge.... .... 615 ee 

East Feliciana a8 841 1,738 
West Felician: 859 570 
oorhouse.... foe: shane 363 595 
OUROMIRR.... .cccccccree sees 928 1,072 
Total majority... 3,931 4,588 


These five parishes showed in 1874 a Repub- 
lican majority of nearly 4,000, which was en- 
tirely wiped out in 1876 and a Democratic ma- 
jority of 4,588 substituted therefor. This 
makes a change of 8,569 votes in the aggregate 
result. Tilden’s majority in the whole state, 
counting these parishes, amounts to about 
6,549. If we exclude these parishes from the 
count, the Republicans have the majority. If 
there had been a fair election in these five par- 
ishes, the Republicans would have carried the 
state by a majority of about 8,000. Yet the 
Democrats are clamoring about Republican 
frauds, when the fact is that Louisiana was 
seemingly carried for Tilden by wholesale mur- 
der, violence, intimidation, and bull-dozing in 
these five parishes. In excluding them from 
the count the Returning Board simply per- 
formed a duty imposed by the law. 


WE have read that wonderful letter, just dis- 
covered, of the boy John Stuart Mill, written 
when thirten years and three months old. It is 
addressed to his father’s friend, Sir Samuel 
Bentham, and gives an account of his studies 
for the preceding four years. It proves him 
to have been just such a scholar as would have 
delighted the heart of John Milton, if we can 
judge from his epistle to Master Hartlib. Dur- 
ing these four years he read in Greek Thucydi- 
des, Anacreon, Theocritus, the Odyssey, the 
most of schines and Demosthenes, a large 
part of @schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
part of his Organon, several of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, and portions of Pindar, Polybius, and 
Xenophon. In Latin he read several of Cice- 
ro’s Orations, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, five books 
of Livy and nearly all Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Quintilian. We have made some omissions, 
In mathematics he begun with algebra and 
geometry, and continued with a thorough 
course of conic sections, spherics, trigonome- 
try, and a treatise on fluxions, including the 
solving of a great many problems. During 
the last year he read logic.in Greek, Latin, and 
English authors, political economy and chem- 
istry, and wrote a history of the United Prov- 
inces from the time of their rebellion against 
Philip II to that of the accession of William 
III to the throve of England, and had begun a 
history of the Roman Government. All this 
before he was thirteen years and six months old. 
And his health was not undermined. The fear 
of forcing children may be carried too far. 





THe Democratic lawyers who argued the 
cause of Mr. Tilden in the cases of Florida 
and Louisiana endeavored to persuade the 
Electoral Commission to go behind the official 
certificates and the determination of canvass- 
ing boards, and in this way find out how the 





people had voted. Senator Kelly, Representa- 
tive Jenks, and Judge Hoadley, in dealing with 
the Oregon question, entirely reversed these 
argumentative tactics. Governor Grover’s 
certificate, having the name of Cronin in it, 
should be taken as entirely conclusive and no 
inquiry be made beyond it. Here the Com- 
mission had nothing to do with the decision of 
the canvassing board ; but in Florida and Lou- 
isiana its powers extended even to the ballote 
box. Well, gentlemen, when you have an opin 
ion which you really believe and mean to hold, 
please to state it. 


....Another terrible accident from fright 
this time in a church inthis city. It wason the 
occasion of a protracted revival meeting con- 
ducted for women by Catholics. Father Lang- 
cake was discussing the subject of ‘* Hell,” and 

‘in my remarks,’’ he says, ‘I stroveto impress 
my hearers with a fear of offending God by 
picturing to them the horrors of the damned.” 
It was while proceeding in this strain, of which 
the Catholics have pretty much a monopoly 
now, that toward the close of his sermon a 
woman burst out into hysterics, flung her aims 
about and screamed, when somebody cried 
“Fire,” and, despite the attempts of the priests 
to calm the excitement, a crowd rushed down 
the gallery stairs, and six women and one boy 
were trampled to death. We only want to say 
here that a moral to the effect that Hell tor- 
ments must not be preached would not follow 
from the facts. That is a proposition to be 
discussed independently. 


....The following is the resolution passed by 
the Democratic minority of the Ohio House of 
Representatives when the majority were in 
Washington attending the inauguration of 
President Hayes: 

‘* WHEREAS, by fraud, perjury, and the most 
despicable practices known even to pick- 
pockets, R. B. Hayes has secured 185 electoral 
votes, thereby becoming the ruler of a dis- 
graced nation ; therefore, 

** Resolved, that we are sorry for it, because it 
destroys our faith in the mercy, justice, and 
beneficent goodness of Almighty God, whom 
we have been taught to believe was the defend- 
er and protector of right, in this, that he has 
allowed villainy and moral perjury to triumph 
over truth, honesty, and virtue.” 


We have no doubt that it truly expresses the 
utter absence of faith in God on the part of 
those who voted for it. When the Republicans 
got back they expunged it from the records. 

...-The Brahmo paper of Calcutta, from 
whose ‘‘ devotional’? column we have several 
times had occasion to quote, contains in a late 
issue the following prayer : 

“Tt is not the hope of an uncertain future 
Heaven, but a present Heaven, that I implore 
Thee to vouchsafe. I will not go away with a 
mere promise; but I will remain prostrate at 
thy feet till thy redeeming grace creates in me 
a small Heaven amidst the things of this world. 
Give me cash, O Lord, out of thy inexhaustible 


treasury, and do not send me away, I beseech 
thee, with a mere promissory note.’ 


The spirit of this is devout and earnest, if the 
language is somewhat financial. But it is no 
more so than that of a somewhat familiar Chris- 
tian hymn, which describes Christ as a banker, 
and tells how the dying thief presented his note 
and immediately 

“He got his cash and died.” 

...oWe would be glad to give the name and 
address of the gentleman who writes us the 
following letter to any one who desires a com- 
petent translator from the Spanish : 

“ Mr. Director of The Yndepend. 
‘* New York the day 21 February 1877. 

‘‘ Sir: the which subscribe barrister spaniel 
emigrated wish some work in your business of 
the Yndependent well as translator or other 
such, 

“Y my extend asupplicate you aknouledge 
4 your relations of my ask on the case Y hold 
not own occupation: on all sort praise the 
answer. 

‘“Y my offer your servant very respectful, 

we eee 

.... What we said about the necessary char- 
acter of the mathematical law of the attraction 
of gravitation Zion’s Herald confutes by apply- 
ing our language to all ‘‘central forces,’’ in- 
cluding cohesion, chemical affinity, etc., and 
then scores an easy victory. One law may and 
does necessarily apply to gravitation working 
at all distances, while quite another may act 
on substances when placed so close to each 
other as to be within the reach of the mutual 
bombardment of their vibrating molecules. 
Were the range of bullets limitless, a man re- 
ceding from a battle-field would be hit witha 
frequency inversely as the square of his dis- 
tance. But with bullets that have a range of 
only a mile the law is slightly different. 

----The Albany Journal thinks Mr. Tilden 
should reimburse himself for his heavy outlay 
in the presidential campaign by selling out 
his stock in trade—left over—to the highest 
bidder. The catalogne given in that paper is 
as follows: ‘ 

“One livery of referm; a and varied 
assortment ef campaign lies done, up in wrap- 

rs; one bureau and one eabinet (the 

ureau is rather the worse for wear, but the 


cabinet—which was made early on the morn- 
ing of Noy. 8th, Jast—has never been used) ; 
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one verbal felicity entitled ‘ueufruct,’ pro- 
pened Oe patent and pronounced by Richard 
Grant White and others the most eminent word 
in the language ; a coil of telegraph wire suffi- 
cient to connect New York City with central 
Oregon ; one dictionary (very rare); one bunch 
of keys—to ciphers; one b o’ link; one 
nephew ; job lot of nincompoops.”’ 

...»The admirable talk which The Univers- 
alist gives to the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, as 
to her proposals to get up a new Universalist 
church, consisting of her adherents in the late 
difficulties in her church in Jersey City, might 
be usefully addressed to some male ministers 
in other denominations. If a minister is ill- 
used by a church, it is better to suffer wrong 
than to do a new wrong. In nine cases out of 
ten the aggrieved minister who gets up a new 
church to weaken one none too strong before 
proves himself to care more for himself than 
for the Church of God and to be unfit to be a 
guide of souls. 


...-The last news from the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society (American) is the safe return 
in good order to the U. 8. Navy of the ivstru- 
ments loaned by the latter. They were re- 
ceived by Lieut. Sharpe, of the U. 8. man-of- 
war, “ Marion,’’ pursuant to an order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, from their depositaries 
at Beirit. The chronometers had been kept 
running and in order by Dr. Van Dyck, at the 
Lee Observatory of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege; and the other instruments, even to the 
bottle full of mercury for the artificial horizon, 
were as good as new. 

...-Mr. Haynes’s transfer from the Methodist 
to the Baptist Church is not to be considered 
as at all an argument against the itinerancy, al- 
though he has expressed his great dissatisfac- 
tion with it. He is quite a brilliant or, per- 
haps, sensational preacher, and not very long 
ago entertained propositions to become pastor 
of a Congregational church in this neighbor- 
hood. He had alsovery lately given a Method- 
ist churca in Baltimore reason to expect that 
he would transfer his relations to that confer- 
ence, and they were mucb surprised, we un- 
stand, to learn of his transfer to another body. 


...»President Hayes bas yielded to the poli- 
ticians in one thing. He had determined to 
make the Confederate Major-Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston his Secretary of War; but some of 
the men who had fought on the national side 
are reported to have been so offended thereby 
that he changed his mind. S80 Joab objected 
when David made Amasa his Secretary of War. 
He did not want an adviser near the throne who 
had been fighting for Absalom, even though 
he had accepted the situation, and he smote 
him under the fifth rib. 


.-.-General Sherman would have made a 
popular candidate and, we believe, an excel- 
lent President. But, in case of his election, it 
would have looked curious to see the announce- 
ment that contributions for Peter’s Pence given 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Pope’s elevation to the Episcopate, which 
are now sent to the Ebbitt House, should be 
sent ‘‘to Mrs, Ellen E. Sherman, White House, 
Washington, D. C.”’ 


....Edward Everett Hale thus classifies the 
Bostonians religiously: one-third are Protest- 
auts; a little over one-third are Catholics; the 
remainder, about one-fourth, are neither Pro- 
testant nor Catholic, but are mostly children of 
Catholic parents who are lost to the Mother 
Church and are not yet absorbed by the Pro- 
testants. They include the mixed class of 
loafers and jail-birds. 


....Was Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, right, 
a‘ter all, in anticipating danger from evil as- 
sociation in a Pan-Presbyterian Council? The 
Australian General Assembly is reported as 
wanting the Council to advise them what 
changes, if any, are needed in the Confession 
of Faith, or subscription to the Standards; 
and some Scotch representatives are ready to 
second the question. 

....The Christian Register wants to know 
what we think of an English book reported to 
have been recommended by Mr. Moody, but 
which we have not seen and whose name it 
does not give. Judging from the selections 
cited, it has a great deal of nonsense in it anda 
great deal of pretentious dogmatizing about 
God’s ways and judgments, 


...-One “Quidam Novus,” who declares in 
The Watchman that he reads and likes THE 
INDEPENDENT, will receive our thanks. Freely 
and frankly as we express our minds of the 
improvable spots in the various denominations, 
which we hope shall yet become one, we do 
not thereby lose the good-will of the best men 
in all of them. 

....One of the ablest pastors in the city 
writes us: ‘I congratulate you on getting 
from President Woolsey a sermon worth twenty 
years’ subscription to THE INDEPENDENT.”’ 

--.-President Hayes will not put men into 
lucrative offices because they know how to run 
the pirty maehine. 


--.-“ In certain quarters”? on Methodist lips 
always expresses great contempt. 


..-+President Hayes is a teetotaler. 
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Publisher's Bepartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and ulways proves true. 

ro 


BuRNETT’S CocoaINne is the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the world. It 
kills dandruff, allays irritation, and pro- 
motes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF PAINTING. 


IF all the buildings in this country were 
painted when they need painting, the sav- 
ing would be almost incalculable. In pass- 
ing through the country, thousands of 
buildings may be observed weather-beaten 
and decayed, presenting a careless and 
slovenly appearance, all in consequence of 
a false economy. To keep buildings proper- 
ly painted is essential to preserve them 
from decay. With the present low price 
of paint and the improved method of com- 
bining it, there is no excuse for neglect. 
Paint may be obtained now in a mixed or 
prepared form, in any shade desired, so 
that it may be applied without the aid of 
skilled labor. 

A few years ago the Averill Chemical 
Paint Co., of New York, introduced to the 
public this style of paint. Its advantages 
were so apparent that the demand for it 
has constantly increased, and it is now re- 
garded not only the most convenient form 
in which to prepare it, but the handsomest 
and most durable paint in the market. If 
farmers and others will appreciate the ad- 
vantages, both in appearance and economy, 
of keeping their buildings well painted, we 
are confident they will avail themselves of 
this improvement. Messrs. Seeley & 
Stevens, the General Agents of the Com- 
pany, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., also manufac- 
ture an article called Pellucidite, for coating 
hard-wood finish, which is exceedingly 
handsome and very durable. 





TRUE BLUE, 


THE Blue Glass excitement is not dying 
out. On the contrary, having withstood 
the opposition that at first beset it, the 
treatment has grown in favor and is being 
largely recommended by physicians. Every 
day we hear of remarkable cures. One in 
particular, which we will relate, where, it 
is asserted, the patient, a lady, was severely 
stricken with paralysis, which affected one 
side of the body entirely. The Blue ray 
was recommended by a friend, in fact, in- 
sisted upon; and under its magnetic influ- 
ence jin less than three weeks the lady 
was so far recovered as to be able to walk 
unassisted out of doors. The same treat- 
ment, it is also said, has restored the hear- 
ing of her son. 

The real Mazarine Blue is the glass to be 
used in all medicinal cases, and can be 
tested very simply by burning a match un- 
der it. Ifa bright violet tint is apparent it 
is then the article recommended in Gen. 
Pleasanton’s book, and this should be ob- 
tained always. 

Mr. J. H. Poillon, 68 Murray Street, a 
large dealer in Plate and Ornamental Glass, 
informed the writer that his arrangements 
were made far in advance for receiving a 
large stock of the imported glass. His is 
among the wholesale houses which are sup- 
plying private parties with any size of 
panes, to fit the sash or to hang inside the 
window in frames. We recommend our 
readers to send their orders to this house 
direct, as being sure of obtaining the right 


article. 
——— 


WHILE PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
onthe lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
Manufacturing Chemists, 163 William 8t., 
New York. 


EEE 

ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanie Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE tNDEPENDENT. 


‘‘Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” when 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, have a 
direct influence on the inflamed parts, allay- 
ing Pulmonary Irritation and giving relief 
in Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat 
Troubles to which Singers and Public 
Speakers are liable. 





THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 





One of the attractions of New York is 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. No stranger 
coming to this city fails to visit it. Its 
reputation is national and° even world- 
wide. The greatest celebrities have been 
its guests. The Prince of Wales stopped 
at this great inn, seventeen years ago. 
Other guests have been Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, and Johnson, Secretary Seward, 
Charles Sumner, George Peabody, Gep. A. 
E. Burnside, the late Charlotte Cushman, 
M. Jacques Offenbach, and hundreds of 
others no less distinguished. The families 
of Presidents Lincoln and Grant have al- 
ways made a home of the Fifth Avenue 
when they visited this city. Nearly 
all the ambassadors from foreign courts 
make the Fifth Avenue their stopping- 
place when in New York. The Brazilian 
minister last spring received overtures 
from nearly all the leading hotels of the 
metropolis, so anxious were the proprietors 
to furnish apartments to the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II and the Empress of Brazil. But 
the minister from Brazil came voluntarily 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel and engaged 
suites of thirty or more rooms, twenty of 
which are on the parlor floor, and stretch 
two hundred feet on the Twenty-third- 
street side of the immense hotel. It is 
doubtful if any hotel in America or in 
Europe can boast of a suite of rooms 
equally extensive and stretching along in a 
continuous line. These are the celebrated 
apartments that were occupied by His 
Royal Highness the heir apparent to the 
English throne. ; 

When George Peabody was in America 
he gave a most elaborate dinner party at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, at which were 
present the most distinguished literary, 
professional, mercantile, and public men in 
the country, including President Grant, 
Admiral Farragut, William H. Seward, 
Gov. Aiken, of South Carolina, Gov. Gra- 
ham, of North Carolina, Bishop McIlvaine, 
Robert C. Winthrop, A. T. Stewart, and 
William B. Astor. And twenty years 
ago or more where this hotel now stands 
there was only a wayside inn, called the 
‘‘Madison Cottage.” It was a starting- 
point for omnibuses which ran into the 
business part of the city, all of which was 
then south of Bleecker Street. 

Though the Fifth Avenue may not cover 
as many square feet as some hotels in the 
United States, it certainly has larger rooms, 
higher ceilings, and better ventilation. 
Brick partition walls between each suite of 
rooms is a decided advantage in this hotel. 
The two inches of cement between the 
double floors not only secure perfect quiet, 
but are a preventive against fire. The 
Fifth Avenue is a remarkably well ps- 
trolled hotel. Each floor has its dayfand 
night watchman, all of whom are under a 
general superintendent. They act also as 
detectives and firemen. 

Originally the Fifth Avenue Hotel cost 
six hundred thousand dollars. To-day it is 
valued at two millions of dollars. It oc- 
cupies a whole block between Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Streets and ex- 
tends back on each of these streets two 
bundred and twenty feet. Built in the form 
of a hollow square, with four magnificent 
facades, it allows an abundance of light for 
all the rooms and permits perfect ven- 
tilation throughout the structure. Cover- 
ing eighteen lots, rising six stories high, 
exclusive of the basement and upper floors 
for the servants, it stands a giant among 
the great buildings of the metropolis of 
America. With its thick outer walls, its 
numerous brick division walls, its floors 
filled in with mortar, its profusion of hose 
and pipes and well-appointed fire-depart- 
ment, the building is practically fire-proof. 
Besides the new magnificent passenger ele- 
vator, a model of work, which runs from the 
first floor to the top of the house, there are 
six staircases ascending from the ground 
floor in various parts of the building. The 
hotel contains 579 rooms and accommodates 


from six to eight hundred guests, besides 
the 400 persons required to run the house. 

There are four entrances from the streets 
to the first floor of the Fifth Avenue. The 
great hall of the hotel, paved with marble, 
handsomely frescoed, the rear lined with 
an immense mirror, is two hundred feet 
long, twenty-eight feet wide, and sixteen 
feet high. From this central hall one may 
pass to the large reading-room, on the left; 
to the office and clerk’s desk; to the grand 
marble staircase and elevator, on the right; 
to the extensive smoking-room, barber- 
shop, etc. In common with all great 
American hotels, the Fifth Avenue has a 
large newsroom and bookstore, theater- 
ticket office, telegraph and express offices, 
stock indicators, etc. All of these rooms 
are of great size, beautifully furnished, and 
kept in the most perfect manner. The. 
second floor contains six magnificent pub- 
lic parlors, all fronting on Madison Square, 
each richly furnished, like the drawing- 
rooms of the most sumptuous private man- 
sion. The entrances to the hotel have 
lately been remodeled and new woods and 
casings have been added. A large corps of 
mechanics are now at work making new 
improvements, 

The tea-room has just been renovated. 
Eight double brackets and twenty-seven 
chandeliers, from Mitchell, Vance & Co., 
and carpets of beautiful designs, from the 
Bigelow Carpet Co., have been added. 
There is nothing loud about this apartment. 
It is as cosy asaroom athome. The pro- 
prietors of the Fifth Avenue are certainly 
good educators of the people on the subject 
of house-furnishing. 

The great edining-hall, sixty-four by 
eighty-four feet, occupies the hollow 
square of the hotel and is the finest room 
of its kind in New York It has been 
lately frescoed by Meleni. The four sea- 
sons and other allegorical and mythological 
figures are represented in the most delicate 
and refreshing colors on the ceiling. Fres- 
coing is undoubtedly a fine art, to judge by 
the profusion of flowers which are painted 
on the walls. Themirrors in this ball have 
a beautiful effect in multiplying the room. 
The whole work of this dining-room is 
perfect. 

The superiority of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel is well illustrated by a little anecdote 
told by Mr. James T. Fields, of Boston, in 
The Transcript of that city. ‘‘ Three ladies 
and gentlemen in Boston, who had trav- 
eled all over the habitable globe and bad 
lived at all the renowned inns worth men- 
tioning on the planet, were playing games 
of dest authors, dest cities, best everything, 
in short, and they all wrote on slips of pa- 
per, unseen by each other, what each one 
considered the best hotel in the world, and 
the same was written by all six—viz., ‘the 
Fifth Avenue, in New York.’” 





EvERY Day until August 1st will be 
opening day for their fabrics in men’s and 
boys’ clothing. So says Baldwin the Cloth- 
ier, the acknowledged leader of the retail 
clothing trade of the United States. 

—— EEE 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 





Mr. SHEPPARD Knapp, the well-known 
carpet dealer of 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
this city, is offering some extraordinary 
bargains in carpets, oil-cloths, and lace cur- 
tains during the remainder of the month, 
which will surely attract censiderable at- 
tention. The goods comprise a wholesale 
stock, which is being sold at nearly half- 
price, including some very attractive spring 
styles in moquettes, velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains. No less attractive is a large in- 
voice of Turkish rugs, just received from 
Smyrna. Low prices and quick sales are 
the rule with Sheppard Knapp. 





Tue third concert of the Oratorio 
Society, of New York, will be given in 
Steinway Hall, Fourteenth Street, near 
Fourth Avenue, on Thursday evening, 
March 15th, at 8 o’clock. The soloists are 
avnounced as Miss Marie Von Heimburg, 
soprano; Miss Anna Drasdil, contralto; 
Mr. Henry Brandeis, tenor; Mr. A. E. 
Stoddard, baritone. The orchestral part 
will be performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 





Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
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CHEAP HOMES IN THE WEST. 





ArT this time of year, when spring is first 
opening, many farmers in different sections 
of the country are contemplating a change 
of home. Thousands, too, who have met 
with poor success in mercantile life are 
anxious to secure a good farm at a reason- 
able price. To all, of whatever class or 
condition, who desire to move to the rich 
farming country of the Far West the lands 
of Nebraska are particularly desirable. In 
the first place, Nebraska itself is a good 
state to live in. Since it was admitted into 
the Union, ten years ago, it has steadily 
progressed in population and material 
prosperity. The climate is most delight- 
ful. There are no swamps or stagnant 
pools and epidemic diseases are almost 
unknown. The atmosphere is dry and 
pure. The heat of summer is tempered by 
prairie winds, and the autumns are likea 
long Indian summer. There is but little 
snow in the winter. The roads this time 
of year are dry, for the greatest amount 
of rain occurs during the agricultural 
months, thus affording sufficient mois- 
ture for the growths of the soil. Ne- 
braska is pre-eminently an agricultural 
state. With its fifty millions acres of rich, 
arable land, the great fertility and product- 
ive power of its soil, and its genial, salu- 
brious climate, it is destined at no distant 
period to occupy the front rank among the 
great food-producing sections of this coun- 
try. The average yield of wheat throughout 
the whole state for a period of ten years is 
not less than twenty bushels per acre; while 
| there are many instances each year where, 
with thorough tillage, the yield has been 
from thirty to forty bushels. The grain is 
of a superior quality, commanding from 
five to ten cents per bushel more than any 
other wheat in the market. Corn is also 
cultivated with great success, particularly 
in the Platte Valley, along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Oats, rye, barley, 
flax, potatoes, and other crops usually 
raised in the Eastern and Middle States do 
remarkably well and large returns are 
realize1. Sweet potatoes, sorghum, tobac- 
co, etc. are easily and profitably grown. 
Root crops yield very largely, and it is be- 
lieve | that by soil and climate the Platte 
Valley is peculiarly adapted to the cultiva- 
‘tion of the sugar beet, which forms so large 
and important a product of France and 
other cotntries of Europe. The freedom 
from severe frosts during the months of 
May and September, in connection with 
the dry winters and warm, quick soil, ren- 
ders this state eminently adapted also to 
the cultivation of fruit. Apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, currants, 
berries, etc. have been sufficiently tested 
to prove that they can be produced with 
ease and profit. The intelligent attention 
given to fruit eulture by the leading agri- 
culturists of the state has been amply 
rewarded. In no part of the West are 
found finer or more thrifty orchards. Wild 
fruits—plums, grapes, berries, etc.—grow 
luxuriantly in the groves along the streams 
and on the prairies, and are a galuable 
product to the early settler, supplying the 
place of the cultivated varieties before 
these have had time to grow. The bound- 
less, unfenced prairies, covered with nutri- 
tious grasses, with abundance of sweet, 
pure, running water, and groves to shelter 
from heat and storms, will for years to come 
furnish wide ranges of free pasturage, so 
that Nebraska may also be called an excel- 
lent state for live-stock raising. The wild 
grasses cut from one to three tons per acre. 
The raising of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
and swine has engaged the attenion of the 
farmers, many of whom are giving special 
care to the introduction of superior breeds 
and mecting with eminent success. 
Nebraska is also well favored in market 
advantages. On the east is the Missouri 
River and five competing trunk lines of 
railway; and on the west are the great min- 
ing and grazing districts of Colorado and 
Utah. The advantages of Nebraska are, 
therefore, numerous, and it is, consequent- 
ly, no surprise that many capitalists are in- 
vesting in lands. The lands that belong 
to the Union Pacific Railroad are, of 
course, the most desirable, for they are sit- 
uated within twenty miles of the railway 
on either side, and the road runs westward 





through the richest section of the state. 
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The lands are sold on the long-credit sys- 
tem. A rare opportunity is thus offered 
mechanics, laborers, or persons in moderate 
circumstances, A trip through Nebraska 
cannot but convince one of the truth of 
these statements. A journey across the 
state is truly delightful and the railways 
make it easily accessible. Mr. O. F. Davis, 
the land commissioner of the Union Pacific 
Railway, can furnish a variety of informa- 
tion, upon application at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and it is well to know that persons from 
every section of the country are availing 
themselves of this privilege. 





THE HOUSEHOLD ART CO. 


How many persons nowadays look to- 

ward show in the decoration and furnishing 
of their houses! So long as the world will 
admire, they care nothing. They are will- 
ing to sacrifice comfort and pleasure to the 
vainglory of show. There is just as much 
shoddyism in furniture as there is in dress. 
A man’s character is no less revealed by 
the clothes he wears on his body than by 
the furniture he keeps in his house. We 
are glad to notice that such an establish- 
ment as the Household Art Co., of 170 
Tremont Street, Boston, is entitled to the 
credit of introducing the style of furniture 
which people of good sense are now so 
much appreciating. Thecreed of this com- 
pany is a mostexcellent one. First, utility, 
comfort, and durability; and afterward 
ornament. When furniture can be man- 
ufactured into so many tasteful, simple 
forms, with a little carving and decoration, 
if need be, it is no wonder that this com 
pany should refuse to keep in stock any 
furniture elaborately built up for ornament 
only. Though the style of furniture that 
this company makes is now so much in 
vogue that many rival houses have sprung 
up, yet the Household Art Co. finds appre- 
ciative customers enough to keep its work- 
shops busy. Every home should have in 
its architecture and furniture a character 
of its own, and the question should not be, 
What sort of furniture has this or that 
neighbor? but, What will best suit the indi- 
vidual himself? Tothis end, the House- 
hold Art Co. furnish designs of furniture, 
mostly original, with sometimes selections 
from the best English models. The rooms 
of this company on Tremont Street also 
contain a full and beautiful assortment of 
tiles, from common floor tiles to decorated 
and art tiles, from the best manufacturers 
and artists in Europe. Fresh importations 
of these tiles are constantly being made. 
The general public cannot fail to be satis- 
fied with what they purchase of the House- 
hold Art Co., of Boston. 








SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES. 


Our lady readers will notice the illus- 
trated advertisement of Mr. H. C. F. Koch, 
whose popular dry goods store is at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and 20th Street. He 
now offers every variety of silk and worsted 
fringes, at the very lowest market prices. 
He is both importer and manufacturer and 
is a reliqble, honorable merchant. His store 
is on one of the most noted thoroughfares 
in the city, and in pleasant weather is 
always crowded with buyers. Orders for 
the goods named, from bona fide purchasers, 
in any part of the country, will have 
prompt attention. By following instruc- 
tions given (see advertisement), entire satis- 
faction may be expected. Mr. Koch made 
an announcement, a few weeks since, in 
Tuer INDEPENDENT that he had an immense 
stock of Hamburg laces to sell at low prices. 
He has since received a multitude of letters 
from every direction ordering these goods. 


MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which tor excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

“The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘©The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 








A RESULT OF OBSTRUCTED DIGES- 
TION. 


Amone the hurtitul consequences of ob- 
structed digestion is the impoverishment 
of the blood, and, since a deteriative con- 
dition of the vital fluid not only produces 
dangerous organic weakness, but, accord- 
ing to the best medical authorities, some- 
times causes asphyxia, it is apparent that 
to improve the quality of the blood, by pro- 
moting digestion and assimilation, is a wise 
precaution. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is 
precisely the remedy for this purpose, since 
it stimulates the gastric juices, conquers 
those bilious and evacuative irregularities 
which interfere with the digestive pro- 
cesses, promotes assimilation of the food 
by the blood, and purifies, as well as en- 
riches it. The signs of improvement in 
health in consequence of using the Bitters 
are speedily apparent, in an accession of 
vigor, a gain in bodily substance, and a 
regular and active performance of every 
physical function. 


SPEGIAL NOTIGE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 15, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 


them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
——————— rr ——___ 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 


WeE have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 








PERFECTION has been obtained, through 
art, science, and experience, in the manu- 
facture of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus, as every lady who has tested it 
universally exclaims. ‘‘ There is nothing 
like it!” Don’t fail to test a paper, and you 
will never use oe other. Call on your 
Grocer for it, and do not be put off with 





‘Mrs, T, DeWitt TALMAGE,” 


any other. All the Grocers sell it. Depot 


HISTORY OF A PICTURE. 

Two of the most celebrated artists the 
world has ever known dwelt in the same 
city. One delighted in delineating beauty 
in all its graces of tint, form, and motion. 
His portraits were instinct with the charm 
of physical vigor. The graceful, half- 
voluptuous outline of form and feature 
harmonized with delicately-blended tints. 
On his canvas the homeliest faces had an 
almost irresistible charm, The other found 
pleasure only in depicting weird and gloomy 
subjects. Above all did he excel in paint- 
ing the portraits of the dying. The agoniz- 
ing death-throe, the ghastly face and form, 
were all depicted with marvelous fidelity. 
There existed between these artists the 
most intense dislike. At length this dis- 
like culminated. The beauty-loving artist 
had been engaged in painting the portrait 
of a beautiful woman. Connoisseurs pro- 
nounced it the most wonderful piece of art 
that had ever been produced. His brother 
artist was jealous of his frame and sought 
reveffge. By bribing the keeper of the studio, 
he gained access to the picture each night. 
At first he was content to only deaden the 
brilliancy of the complexion and eyes, 
eiface the bloom from cheek and lip, and 
paint a shadow on either cheek. Later 
his strokes grew bolder and freer, and one 
morning the artist awoke to find the entire 
outline of the portrait changed. He could 
scarcely recognize in the emaciated form 
and haggard countenance the glowing con- 
ception he had embodied. The pallid face 
and expressionless eyes he had attributed 
to a lack of genuineness in his materials; 
but when the outlines were changed he 
suspected the cause and indignantly dis- 
missed the keeper. What the revengeful 
artist marred by a few rapid strokes of his 
skillful brush was only restored by years of 
patientindustry. Reader, need we name the 
artists? Health, who paints the flowers and 
“grassy carpet,” no less than the human 
form divine; Disease, the dreaded artist who 
revels among the ruins both of Nature and 
humanity; and Carelessness, the keeper to 
whom Health often entrusts his portraits. 
And is it not the beauty of woman, the 
most admired of all the works which adorn 
the studio of Health, that Disease often 
seeks to mar? The slightest stroke of his 
brush upon the delicate organization leaves 
an imprint that requires much skill and 
patience to efface. Restoration must be 
prompt. Carelessness must be dismissed. 
Let suffering women heed the warning ere 
Disease has marred their chief beauty— 
Health—beyond reparation. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription has been used by 
thousands of these sufferers, and they are 
unanimous in their praise of its excellence. 
If you would be transformed from the 
pallid, nervous invalid into a happy, vigor- 
ous woman, try it. 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 

In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to Tur INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check. 














THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt 
ears before the public and never faile 
old by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 





“GET THE BEST.” 


true maxim. The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to sight is the 
‘“‘Diamond Spectacles.” Every pair is 
stamped with the diamond trade-mark. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 





112 Liberty Street, New York. 


16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


‘«TnE best is the cheapest” is an old and |. 





NOTICES. 


A TOUR THROUGH INDIA.—FOUR LEC- 
TURES, Illustrated with Stereoscopic Views by 
JUDGE W.F. BICK, ASSOCIATION HALL, corner 
23d Street and 4th Avenue, March 2ist, 23d, 26th, and 
30th, at 4 o’clock P. M. ckets, 50 cents. For the 
course, $1.50. Particular attention is called to the 
hour, 4 P. M. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 





injury 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 





tiful Black or Brown. Sold and prowerly applied at 
ATCHELOR’S Wig Fa 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with gg exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
a each hair = issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so Pericct the: 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 














By mail, post paid, (on own roots) 25 cents uplece, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. Large plants (budded 
or on own roots) = express at purchaser’s expense 50 
cents apiece, $4.00 per dozen. 
collection in America, Send 
colored plute, 10c; plain, free. 


ELLYWANGER & BARRY, hac sansa ok 


The most select 
for Catalogue, with 








TO ADVERTISERS. 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 
GEORGE P.ROWELL & CO., 
41 PARK ROW, Nu&W YORK. 


What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
f municating with Box 148, Hartford, 


Conn. 


GARDEN SHED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
: TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co,, 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


HARDY TREES AND PLANTS. 
New Price List free. NEW BRUNSWICK (Nurs- 
eries), N. J. EDWIN ALLEN. 


CLASS ORNAMENTING COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASs, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 

Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
engraved upon plain or colored giass by our new 

rocess. HENRY W. LAW, Manager, 
153 and 155 Center, S. W. corner of Canal St., N. ¥ 

















wa sesvepezersers lor iivery Family. Ap- 
EY a rey aN proved and recommend- 
Wee decd. Centennial Medal 

and Diploma, Send for 


¢ 4 . 
Si AE Je illustrated circular to 
ba AAR Res WL. Falk, 165th Street 
= A Near Third Ave. New York City. 











Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Liver and Kid- 
ney Complaint fer Twenty-Five Years 
Cured by Quain’s Condition Pills. 

DANVERS, MASS., July 19th, 1875. 
AMERICAN MEDICINE Co.:—For the last twenty- 
five years | have suffered nt ig Bt Neuralgia and 

Rheumatism, also Liver and Kidney Complaints, 

causing severe pain in the back and hips, Often 

unable for months to stoop to pick up any small arti- 
cle from the floor. I have had several! doctors, spent 
agreat deal for medicine, which did no good, and 

finally concluded I must suffer the rest of my life. I 

happened one day to see your advertisement in The 
‘iongregationalist. 1 thought the medicine was just 

what Il needed,and 1 sent to you last April for a 

package of Pills. Before 1 had taken eight | felt like 

anew person. Can sleep weil nights, eat well, and 
have no neuralgia pain; can stoop as well as ever. 

My friends are astonished at the change in me. | 

intend still to take them, and would not be without 

them if money would buy them. I think they must 
prove a blessing to th ds who will be induced to 
try them. Inclosed re will find $1. Please send two 
packages. ours respectfully, 
MRS. B. T. LANE. 
A package of Dr. Quain’s Magic Condition Pills sent 
to any address on receipt of fifty cents by American 

Medicine Co., Manchester. N. H. For sale by leading 

druggists. Geo. C.Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St., 

Boston, Mass.; John F. Henry, Curran & Co., No.8 

College Place, New York City, General Agents. 


¢ EPILEPTIC FITS. 
Woe “ERTAIN REMEDY FOR 
EPILEPTIC FITS, SPASMS, OR CONVULSIONS, 

Having the utmost confidence in this preparation, 

we guarantee to any who are afflicted with Epilepsy 

immediate relief, and, by sending their address, 

describing case, we will senda small bottle gratis, 
in order to have them give it a trial. Address 

CHUMAR & SON, Chemists and Druggists, 

294 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 

Metallic Burial Cases and C.skets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
RAY Mo NOMA NUFAGT! UR inc co 

A . 
rt PMAREE! Nae {Alt . 
“SU LPHURRT OIL OF ROSES.”’ 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive injustice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. \ oz., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3. Solidified and sent mail free, on receipt 
of price. FLAVILLE, BROTHER & CO., Proprie- 
tors, 30 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 

tz” N.B—AGENT WANTED iN EACH TOWN. 




















COUCH SYRUP. 
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March 15, 1877.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Weekly Market Review. 


[For week ending Friday, March 9th, 1877.} 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—This market 
has remained very quiet and there is an 
appearance of dullness; but the difficulty is 
that the qualities which are in request are 
not in the market, and those which are here 
in abundant supply are not wanted at all, 
hence the absence of any business of im- 
portance. Mild Coffees.—The market is 
strong, but about as quiet as it can well be. 
Stocks are low and easily controlled, but 
there is no speculative feeling and the 
wants of consumers are moderate. The 
jobbing inquiry is to a fair extent, confined, 
however, to the immediate wants of buy- 
ers. In the absence of Maracaibo in first 
hands, sales are being made from jobbers’ 
hands at very full prices. We quote: 

Rio, Jobbing Lots, Good, Ordinary to 

Choice........ 171 


Santos, Jobbing Lots, Ord. to Choice.1714@2L%¢ 


Padang (Jobbing lots)............... 234%@ 
Mocha (Jobbing lots)...........0..4 2614 (@27 
Maracaibo..........0e. ee dettedas oe 018lG@191¢ 
LAQUB ER ciicescc owes wedacececacacd 1914 @201¢ 


TEA.—The auction sale was unsatisfac- 
tory and had a quieting effect on the mar- 
ket. Green Tea was about the only descrip- 
tion that realized full prices, while Japan 
and Oolong were mostly withdrawn, the 
bids being below the views of owners. 
Congou also sold at unsatisfactory prices. 
Japan has ruled dull and prices are barely 
steady. Green.—The slowness of the dis- 
tributing trade checks the demand, but 
prices are ruling strong. Oolong.—Holders’ 
views being so much above the market, 
buyers have shown little disposition to 


operate. We quote: 

GRO nico asevdcaccciveccccecaces oot @ 55 
Young Hyson........... Petree ry: 23 @$1 00 
Gunpowder and Imperial........... 30 1 10 
Uncolored Japan.........cecscseees 20 @ 70 
OORIE sccsscusnteteessicsdvacacees 29 @ 7% 


SUGARS.—Raw.—This market closed 
weak, with more sellers than buyers. The 
stock is not large, but is oa the increase; 
and, as there is an indisposition on the part 
of receivers to store so early in the season, 
the market is depressed and prices favor 


buyers. Refined shares in the general de- 
pression and prices are 4@} of a cent 
lower. We quote: 
Duty 2 3-16 to 5 cents. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 9 93¢ 
HARD. —CUb EGAE ccc ois ocsccenagies 11y@iK 
Crushea 2 o'.068 sc. cecscces li¥vall> 
Do ey AA eeerorere 11wa@ly, 
CLANS a aac ccccicceces 115,@111¢ 
Wauite.—Standard A—Grocers...... 10K%@— 
SmallA.......... jaeie seek S 101¢(@108% 
BEG Co oat vs. cs ccat. eave 10 103¢ 
YELLOW —Extra C..........sc00-000 9%@ 9% 


Other grades, including C... 9%@ 91% 
MOLASSES.—New crop Cuba comes 
forward sparingly, and, as the wants of re- 
finers now exceed the supply, prices are 
well supported. Old-crop is in reduced 
supply, having been gradually worked off 
in lots to the trade; but market values are 
quite nominal. New Orleans is very dull 
and only salable at concessions in prices. 
We quote as before, but our figures are 
nominal. The stock remains large and un- 
wieldy. Sugarhouse moves off slowly at 24 
and 26 cents, the previous rates. Wequote: 






Duty 624 cents per gal. 
Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 40 @4L 
Cuba, grocery gradeéS.............e00 nominal, 
PORE eins sae ols dade o beusawesieed 38 en 
OUP OIER seco yccesk cnanccicccaele +4 eo 
Demerara.... ee 35 @45 
New Orleans, good to prim +46 @50 
New Orleans, choice....... eeeeDd (M54 
New Orleans, fancy........... sae. c66OU! G56 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel shows 
no improvement. Of Dry Cod we note 
sales of 500 qtls. at $5.75 for George’s Bank 
and $4.75 for Grand do. The latter is a 
decline. Box Herring continue dull. The 
recent decline on Barrel Herring has had 





no important effect. We quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........ o——— @ 6 25 
Grand Bank Cod............ 550 @5% 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @5 00 
Pickled Cod, #@ bpl......... -- 550 @6 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 00 @22 00 
No. 00 @11 00 
No. v0 @17 00 
No. v0 @13 V0 
No. 00 @11 00 
No. v0 @ 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box........ .— 18 @— 2 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1 @i18 


SALT.—-The demand for Liverpool Fine 
is almost whoily from local consumers and 
the sales are of small parcels only. The 
stock in store continues large, and, with 
rather free receipts, prices are to a consider- 


able extent in buyers’ favor. Bulk is in 
demand and firm. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel..... --— 28 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... _-— 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 12 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... -— 1 380 
In small bags, 40 in a pbi..... — 6% 7g 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 34 








GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES continue quiet. Holders ask 5 
cents for Pot and 7 cents for Pearl. 

BROOM CORN isin moderate demand 
at 6@7 cents for Short Brush, 5 cents 
for Green Hurl, 4@5 cents for 





edium 


Green, and 8@4 cents for Red and Red 
Tipped. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Flour mar- 
ket remains in a dull, irregular, and unsat- 
isfactory condition and most descriptions 
of State and Western below $8 have ruled 
in favor of buyers, with in some cases a 
slight shading in prices; low-grade ship- 
ping extras in particular dragging heavily, 
there being very little export inquiry for 
them, while they are not wanted by the 
trade. The home trade has partaken large- 
ly of a jobbing character, and even the 
high grades, which are comparatively 
scarce, have been barely steady. The re 
ceipts continuing light, there has been no 
great pressure to sell, and this alone has 
prevented more material concessions. 
Southern Flour, having been shaded a trifle, 
has attracted a little more attention from 
shippers to the tropical and semi-tropical 
latitudes. Rye Flour has been shaded a 
little, without stimulating business. Corn 


quote: 


+ 








Unsound Flour... 4 00@ 5 75 
State Supers... 5 oon 5 60 
State No. 2.......... Sativadien + 4 40 
State Extra.......... peahercctcaes 5 60@ 5 8 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 7 60 
= 2S Ge White...... 7 00@ 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 45@ 8 50 
ty New Process........... q 10 7% 
Southern Flour................66% 5 7%@ 8 00 
Rye Flour............ apcealnaea oa ti + 4 90 
CGNE BECO cic cee decedaagusee es oe. 265@ 3 2 


GRAIN.—Spring Wheat remains inact- 
ive, the monotony being relieved by an oc- 
casional speculative purchase, which gives 
the market an artificial appearance. Prices 
have scarcely varied, though there has 
been business enough of the regular order 
to fairly test. Winter Wheat has been even 
duller than Spring, the millers buying only 
as impelled to complete maturing contracts 
for Flour, which still shows a declining 
tendency. Rye remains quiet and steady; 
the arrivals being about equal to the de- 
mand. Choice Barley Malt is not plenty, 
and firm, while old and the low grades of 
new are depressed and irregular. Corn has 
been freely offered, and new has again de- 
clined, while old is barely steady. There has 
been some speculative and a fair export 
trade. Oats are also lower, though the 
market left off strong for Choice State. 
The market for Beans remain very quiet, 
with prices throughout rather in the buyers’ 





favor. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......... @ 1 60 
White Western... @ 1 60 
White Southern.. ominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee. @ 1 48 
No. 2 Milwaukee... @ 1 44 
No. 1 Chicago...... minal, 
No. 2 belle ee @ 1 41 
Amber Michigan. § 1 55 
Rye, State........ @ 90 
Rye, Western........... eweves 14@ 83 
Barley.......... Raderead onsite - 5 @100 
Corn: 

Southern White.............. - 659 60 
Southern Yellow............ - 5 @ 56 
Western White....9.......s005 57 59 
Western Yellow........ eeccees 55 @ 58% 
Oats: 

State....cccee eee einiecie dander 48 e@ 56 
WEOREIEE adcc ccsssavecncuduse 41 55 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NeW.......++-+-+eee- 210 @255 
Medium, New....... siacacchevara og 195 @ 2 20 
White Kidney. New........... 2 50 @ 2 60 
Red. Kidney, New............. 265 @2 70 
| ee 255 @ 2 65 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the demand has been limited. The range 
was 914@111¢ cents for ordinary to strictly 
prime Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt. Milch Cows have ruled ex- 
ceedingly dull at $40@$70, Calf included. 
Calves were nominally quoted 614@91¢ 
cents for common to prime Veals. For 
Sheep and Lambs there was more inquiry; 
and, with a supply limited, prices closed 
firmer, or say 54@6§ cents for common to 
prime lots. Dressed Hogs were quiet but 
steady at 68@74 cents. The receipts for 
the week have been 9,044 Beef Cattle, 140 
Cows, 772 Calves 16,998 Sheep, and 16,829 
Hogs. 

HAY.—The receipts of the past few 
days have been light; and, with a fair in- 
quiry for both shipping and retail grades, 

rices are somewhat firmer. We quote 

orth River Shipping 65@70 cents, Retail 
qualities 70@95, Clover 50@60, and Salt 
55@60. Straw continues in request, with 
prices steady. The quotations are for 
Long Rye 75@80 cents, Short do. 60@65, 
and Oat 55@65, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog 
products has struck a hard spot, for, not- 
withstanding the recent heavy shrinkage, 
values have touched a lower depth of de- 
pression since our last, notwithstanding the 
allegation that these staples are now selling 
for less than the cost of packing and that 
the regular winter packing fell somewhat 
short of the previous season. The decline 
has led to a somewhat freer export move- 
ment; but from the course of speculation, 
by which the market is governed, the sup- 
ply is evidently in excess of the demand, 
else the long-talked-of reaciion would ap- 





pear. Beef remains extremely dull, with 
prices barely steady. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl.... seeee-10 5O@12 00 
Extra Mess........... ndlateeddes 12 13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce........,-.... 19 1 00 
Packet, bbl..... 804.60" wrelee'e'e'e'e'aNl 14 00@15 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce... .22 00 





PORE: 

Mess, Western..... cocccce-coeeeld OO@IS 25 

Prime, Western............ sss 12 25 

Prime Mess...........- dadadeane 14 14 25 

D: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 bs.— — — 9 75 

City Steam, tierces............ 950 @9 624 

Kettle-rendered....... e9eesees nominal, 

No. 1, therces.......cccccceccee —- 9 

Refined........cccceeeee seen 8 % 10 25 

8: 

BRCRIOGs sec ccccccccsce seacddanasas 9 10 

Dry Salted...... Kale dade teitdpe fcc! IE 

SHOULDERS: 

Pickled........... paduaaacauéaag ance — @6% 

Dry Salte@.w.sc0..000. f05s00s soeee — @ 6K 

Bacon, Dry Salted............++-00+ 8 @8% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 

market is quiet. We quote: 

DOMESTIC Gs: 

White — @ b...... has thus slascva 54{@ 6 

Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 33% 

City Colored.......ccceeseces anni Tee = 

PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections........ Rap sadeah¥e ose. 34Q@ 3% 

No. 1 White Shavings............-.. 54%@ 5 

Book Stock (solid)........ newedesede 446@ 4% 

Common Papers...........+-seeee 1 @1% 


WOOL.—The past few days has wit- 


accepted. We quote: 
American XXX........cceeeeeee —50 @—53 
) TER Pree -—36 @—48 
“ ecvescsaans helavas —36 
i CMI «os. 6 esa aceccedaqiecn —37 2 
Oil Pulled... e252. ks.ecvecess —20 @—27 
Sepeeine Pulled... .sics< eeeee eS o—45 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 @—22 
TERMS, TMB ..00 ccccccceccccccccee a4 28 
TENGE, COMMO.. 6ii5es od. ce cceedes —18 @—2 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 @—30 
E. I. White........ bis ddbaaddad se 15 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 16 
Smyrna, Washed............... 016 28 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 1 


8. C. 
Cal. 8. Cc. Unwashed, coarse.... 21 
. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—State dairies have been 
brought in freely and have found a slow 
sale. Great doubt still exists as to the fu- 
ture of the market. Stock instore is some- 
what reduced and it is a good time to allow 
the dairies still back to come forward. 
Western fresh factory grades have been in 
good jobbing demand. Many of the lines 
arriving were sold to exporters and are 
going directly on board steamer. The 
arrivals have been decreasing, more being 


used in the Western cities. We quote: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 15 @24 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 17 @30 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 17 @21 
State, very poor.......... enencquele wa 13 @15 
Western, Creamery.......... wacaamas 23 @35 
Western, firkins.............ceceeeee 13 @17 
Western, Dairy, tubs....... Sede ented 15 @19 
Western, Factory, tubs............+- 14 @20 
OUPGIRGE ooo ic iv scccccccccoccoeces 13 @15 


CHEESE.—The stronger feeling noted in 
our last issue has not been sustained. The 
demand has been light both from the export 
and home trades. The lower grades are 
more inquired for than the higher. The 
Liverpool quotation is 75s, Freights by 
steam to Liverpool, about 35s. Gold, 1054. 
Commercial 60-day bills on London, $4.81} 
@$4.824 gold, per £ sterling. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September..... 154@16 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 1384%@15 
State, Factory, poor to fair.. .......10 @I13 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....10 14 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 144@15 
Western, Factory, good to fine...... 13 14 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 114@13 
Western, Factory, skimmed.........6 @8 


EGGS.—The demand has been good and 
the tone of the market stronger all the 
week. Advices of colder weather, with 
some snow at the Northwest, and some 
falling off in advices of shipments have 
given holders confidence to insist upon 


better rates. We quote: 

Jersey, single barrels..............- 16 @16% 
State and Penn..... adtasdienemquatas 16 
Westernand Canadian............... 15K@16 


FRUITS.—The Apples arriving are gen- 
erally of inferior quality. There is some 
inquiry for extra choice lots of Northern 
Spy for city use. Roxbury Russet have 
been placed at $2.25 when of extra quality. 
Buyers are very particular and Apples, to 
bring highest prices, must be without any 
fault whatever. The demand for Cranber- 
ries has been very slow and sales are re- 


ported at slightly lower prices. Florida 
Oranges are firm at quotations. We quote: 
APPLES : 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 1 75@ 2 00 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 50(@ 1 75 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 25@ 1 50 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... — —@ 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate...... 2 50@ 2 8: 
Jersey, choice, per bbl....... Mideiies 8 50@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl.............. 8 00@ 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl.......... 9 00@ 9 50 
Mass. and R. L., large bbls., fancy. .10 — — 
Mass.and R. I.,large bbl.,fair to pr.. 7 00@ 9 00 


ORANGES : 
Florida, per bbl...........ee0e00 
Florida, per box........... ae ey 5 00@ 7 50 
DRIED FRUITS.—The market for Ap- 
ples is very quiet. Peeled Peaches are 
dull. Cherries are in demand.  Black- 
berries dull. Raspberries dull. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876................86 4446@ 5 
Apples, Western, 1876; prime........ @ 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice Hg 





Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 
Peaches, peeled, choice........... +20 
penches meee halvyes......... oot 12 
eaches, unpee Marters......... 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 8 


arrives sparingly. 





Cherries, 1876, prime..............«17 @I18 
Raspberries, 1876.........-++0e+2000:20 
HOPS.—There has been a pressure to 
sell, and, though we have had a fair ship- 
ping and rather better brewing demand 
within the week past, prices have further 


favored the buyer. e quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy........... 14 @ 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 9 @13 
Crop of 1876, Eastern............ eee 7 @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @u 


POTATOES.—The stock on the boats 
has become reduced. Peachblow are firm. 
Choice White State occasionally sell up to 
$3.75. The Eastern Rose are preferred to 
State, and, these being plenty, there has 
been little chance for improvement. Jack- 
son White, Peerless, and Nova Scotia have 
been very plenty, freely offered, and de- 
cidedly lower. Sweet Potatoes are quiet 
and unchanged. We quote: 


Bermuda, per DbI. .. 25... cccccces 36 50@7 00 
Peach-blow, per bbl............... . 3 37@3 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 37 7 

Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 3 50 


Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 
POULTRY.—Live. — The supply has 
been light, the demand fair, and prices 


generally in sellers’ favor. We quote: 
a BOE isaac caodaaaesccscnes 122@ 14 
CUNEOEE  dcao cekcseasatusceua 10@ 12 
PROGR ORI ge! koe eqs cccnncnsececs 7@ 
FRRMNE TY! dicdsiccacetebandeqa 10@ 14 
DGEB, DEE DONE y<<cccccncdeccces $1 
Geese, 7 Gccadnatwan «noes 1 12@ 2 00 


DrReEssED.—The supply of choice fresh 
stock has been very moderate and prices 
of such have ruled higher. Frozen stock 
is plenty, poor, and very dull at low rates. 
We quote: 





Turkeys.. .... uisacanednaaaeeeta 16 
Chickens... aKa F 7 
Fowls..... 1d 
Ducks..... 19 
Gems. « . 556... Ree edlidsicdian 10 


SEEDS.—Clover is without export de- 
mand; but in parcels for home use there is 
a little more business. In Timothy there 
has been some movement for export. Flax 
Linseed remains very 
quiet. We quote: 

Clover, Western,1876, prime,perlb. 15 @ 15% 
“ State, per Ib ae 16 

Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 

Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 70 @1 7 


eee eeeee 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Ss 
= 


SS: 


No. 1, Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
forma) a6 cease ewes csee es totes 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
| rrr rcs ere 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
TOCMIE). 550 enagccnyacecscne 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


phe 68 LABS so saccaiasedcus 38 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... é 
0@ 


v 
z ax3e 


or 
~ 





TAPCO BROS. BOD. oo cccceecincnes 
Walton, Whaan & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 
¢ sf Acid Phosphate 


« “ 
“ cc 


30 
80 
Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone §. 38 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pive Is). Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 


GRC NEN so. « bos 63.505 4504600800 40 
Rawbones Ground (pure)........ . 38 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... = 
c. 
¢ 


SESERRSRBBSSEE SHRSESE 


> 
=~ 


RSRa 


PISKCON, BOP AOU, own sceccnesacksn 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 83 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. PS “ Skike. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “* 2%¢@ 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........+++ We. 
Mitind Bletliy;) 8) ccccedinaqsteges 2c. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 


esse PeSSSsssssss SSSSSsssssssss Ssssesu F & 


POLES ML ORES 








(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 
> THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE.|235 n. 24 Sixdor Philadelphia 











’ —The choicest in the world—Importer® 
TEAS. pricse— Largest Company ito dnuerkes- 
staple article—pleases everybody—' 

» — wanted os ay Sate Indace- 
ents—don’t waste time—sen: cular 
| ROB’'T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y.. P.-O. Box 1287. 
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a ® The Post very pertinently inquires | and District of Columbia 8-658 4 per | Fourth National........ ....... 100 101 

whether law cannot provide some remedy | cent. Fulton........s.sseeees seeeeeee 150 = 

) | against the repetition of such stupendous There are few new securities offering on | @#llatin National........... veers 106 a 

deceptions, and suggests that the legisla- | the Street, and with the increase of capital pnt Amerftan.........+. wei as 3 Bes 

ture: of each state should appoint a com- | there must necessarily be a higher price for eewen SAKE i y oe 93 

CLOTH EP ARTMENT, mission of experts, who should have power all good investment securities. Some of Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 200 

. to examine into the condition of railroad | the railroads are greatly in need of new | Manbsttan....... inate eee aie 15% — 

. corporations and make public reports of | loans; but there will be great difficulty in | Marine................ seeal SOE Aer 90 

Arnold Constable & Co the same. A plan of this character is | placing them. The Erie Railroad is in sore | Market...............sse0e.0205 110 _ 
] § | being carried into effect in the New En- | need of $3,500,000, and the Pennsylvania | Mechanics’................000+0+ 133 —_ 

WILL THIS WEEK MAKE THEIR SPRING DIS- gland States, through the agency of rail- | Company and the Baltimore and Ohio | Mercantile ..................++4. oe a 
Lonpon Te HAS OF NOVELTIES 1 road commissioners. There should in | Road will be under the necessity of fund- | Merchants’...................++. Seite ali 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, every state be some system by which the | ing their floating debts, which exceed 8 acai ae Et ae te a _ 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DIAGONALS, public may be reliably informed as to the | $2,000,000 in both cases. - age maaan ne We 5 ba 
mix ee SM ELTONS NEAL FO PRRboare finaneial condition of its railroad com-| The comparison of the closing prices on | North ae... pee an ba 90 
Ee ie Gee UER panies. Saturday with those quoted on the close of | Park ..0.........cccccceceeeeees 114 120 

business the previous week, show an ad- | Pheenix................cceeceees 101 di 

MONEY MARKET. vance in Western Union of 1; N. Y. Cen- | Republic...................0006- 99 _ 

a ies 0 S, Tue improvement in business continues; | ‘tal, 3; Harlem, 2}; Lake Shore, 18; Mich- | St. Nicholas ...............+++++ 100 a 
igan Central, 2}; C.,C.,C., andI., 2; Pitts | State of New York, new......... 115 125 


AMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 
anne suitable for Dolman 
BLACK AND COLORED 'MATELASSE ‘CLOTHS, 
for Sacques and Dol 
wai —. AND FANCY =— CLOrHs, 
r Infants’ Cloaks, e' 
The above : cut in any rengeh ‘suit purchasers. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
Spring Importation 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


call particular attention to ae a STOCK of 
NOVELTI 


BLACK DRE38S MATERIALS, 
the latest ponesce suitable f: 
4GHT AN -— MOURNING. 
A magnificent ALL, 
PLAIN N-AND TIGUR RED 
WOOL, SILK-AND-WOOL, AND ALL-SILK 
GRENADINES. 
A full line of 


MOURNING CAMBRICS, LAWNS, 
g PBCARSIES, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 


Faot received an invoice o 
BLACK CANTON CREPES. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
CHOICE 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN, 


in ENGLISH and FRENCH naues GOODS, in 
every variety of materi —~ 
MATELASSE CREPE CLOTHS. 
Bey Bere ALGERIAN CAMELS HAIR. 





embracin, 


etc. 





ET CLO an) lain and fancy colors. 
GAZE DE * MECCA.’ 
GAZE DE Cri 


TUILE IGNE 
——_ —_— FANCY GRENADINES, 
street and evening we 
LINEN TAWNS. — Es, on, etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 





Financial, 
RAILWAY SHRINKAGE. 


Tre Evening Post, of this city, gives the 
following figures as showing the shrinkage 
in the value of the stock shares of the 
undermentioned railroads in the space of a 
single year: seins as 

Stock. Mar. 8th, 76. Mar. 8th, "76. 


Central of N. J......$20,525,000 107 $21,961,750 


Del., Lack ,and W. 26,200,000 119 31,178,000 
Del. and H. Canal.. 20,000,000 120 24,000,000 
Reading...........-- 32,700,000 50% 32,863,500 

Potal. . isccccese $99 425,000 $110,003,250 


The subjoined table will represent the 
shrinkage which the stocks we have named 
have undergone during the last year: 





Quotation 
Mar. 7th, '77. Present Value, Shrinkage. 
Central of N.J...... 8% $ 1,744,625 $20,217,125 
Del., Lack., and W. 663 17,423,000 13,755,000 
Del. and H, Canal.. 52 10,400,000 13,600,000 
Reading.............. 13 4,251,000 28,612,500 
$33,818,625 $76,184,625 


The shares of Reading Railroad are 
nominally fifty dollars each, and those of 
the other roads are hundred-dollar shares. 
The result is that the share stock of these 
roads, which on the 8th of March, 1876, 
had a market valuation of $110,003,250, 
had on the 7th of March, 1877, sunk to 
$33,818,625, showing a shrinkage of $76 - 
184,625 in a single year. This is an enor- 
mous loss to stockholders. These roads 
paid dividends and their shares were 
deemed among the best in the eountry. 
What a bubble, as the facts prove! Whata 
collapse and what an imposition upon the 
public, as the facts equally prove! 





but the demand for money, which is greater 
than it has been, is more than met by the 
increased supply of loanable funds in Wall 
Street. The confirmation of the new Cab- 
inet without opposition from the leading 
Republican senators is accepted as a prom- 
ise of a quiet and harmonious administra- 
tion at Washington. Thereis no longer 
any apprebension entertained of trouble in 
the South, and merchants may now pru- 
dently engage in new undertakings, with. 
out the slightest fear of any interruptions 
caused by political difficulties. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
alossin both specie and greenbacks and a 
diminution of the reserve to the extent of a 
little over four hundred thousand dollars. 
But the rates of intereston ‘‘call” loans 
were easier, and, although there is more 
first-class commercial paper offering in the 
Street, the rates of discount have not been 
increased. 

The course of speculative movements on 
the Stock Exchange have been irregular 
during the week; but at the close there was 
a more confident feeling in the future of 
the markets and prices of the active stocks 
were firmer. The declaration of the usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. by the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail 
road; the denial of the application for a 
receivership for the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company; and the agreement of the 
trunk lines of roads to a higher tariff of 
rates on westward bound freight all helped 
to give a stronger tone to the market. The 
attempt on the part of three of the heirs 
of the late Commodore Vanderbilt to con- 
test his will has had some effect upon the 
current value of New York Central shares; 
but the price of the stock has advanced 
since the announcement of the dividend, 
and, as no serious apprehensions are felt of 
any interference in the management of 
that great concern, the stock is not likely 
to suffer from the proceedings before the 
surrogate. 

There is always somebody ready to make 
an attack on Western Union Telegraph 
stock, for the purpose of depressing its 
price; and, as usual, a lawyer publishes a let- 
ter addressed to the directors of that com- 
pany, professedly at the instigation of clients 
whose names have not been published, 
warning them against the declaration of a 
dividend which has not been fairly earned. 
But the Western Union directors are not 
the kind of men to be frightened by men 
of straw, and they consider themselves the 
only competent judges of their ability to 
pay dividends, and have acted according- 


ly. 

"wie is a continued good demand for all 
safe investment securities, and Government 
bonds, being the safest of all, are firm in 
price, in spite of the decline in gold and the 
now almost certainty of a resumption of 
specie payments within the next eighteen 
months. The demand for the new 414 per 
cent, bonds at 101 has been so active as to 
cause another call for $10,000,000 of 1865 
520s, which was made on Friday last. 
This last call makes the amount of new 
bonds negotiated by the Syndicate $110,- 
000,000 sincé last August. Currency 6s 
have advanced 14g per cent. since last 


week. 
in railroad bonds there is a strong feel- 


ing; but without any marked change ex- 
cept in Delaware and Hudsons, which 
have gone up 5 per cent., and in Albany 
aud Susquehanna seconds, which are 3 per 
cent. higher. 

State bonds are generally firm; but Lou- 
isiana consols have declined 1 per cent. 





burgh, 4; Wells-Fargo, $; St. Joseph, pre- 
ferred, 1; St. Paul, #; Ohios, 4; Panama, 
1; Fort Wayne, 4; Rensselaer and Sara- 
toga, 14; the Quicksilver stocks, 24@3; 
Wabash, 3; Union Pacific, 1; and a de- 
cline in D., L., and Western of 14; Del- 
aware and Hudson, }; Northwestern, 14; 
Northwestern, preferred, $; C., B., and 
Quincy, 4; Consolidation Coal, +; U. S 
Express, $; Erie, }; Morris and Essex, 1, 


St. Paul, preferred, 4; Pacific Mail, 24; 


Kansas City, preferred, 4+; and the Mari 
posas £@#% per cent. 

The gold market has not been subjected 
to any violent fluctuations during the week, 
and, after an advance had been engineered 
to 105 5-16, the price declined and at the 
close of the week was down to 1044. 


The national bank-notes now outstand- 
ing are $22,000,000 less than they were last 
year at this time; but the deposits of bonds 
in Washington as security for bank circu- 
lation exceeded the withdrawals last week 
by $608,700. This represents about $500,- 
000 new bank-notes, which will cause a 
cancellation of $400,000 legal-tenders. 

The following were the figures of Satur- 
day’s Bank Statement: 


Totals. Changes. 
re are $258,365.700 Dec. $734,700 
irc cccccccnccsscocssccce 27,548,300 Dee 950,600 
Legal-tender............-+. $2,768,609 Dec. 459,200 
Deposits ......-+e0ccee veee 223,187,400 Dec. 3,912,600 
ONPGINMION oscnsccisescssice 15,585,400 Ine. 51,900 


The loss in the surplus reserve is $431,- 
650; but the reserve above the required 25 
per cent. is now $14,520.50, being an in- 
crease of $526,450 above the sum held by 
the Associated Banks on the corresponding 
week last year. 

The financial situation is generally more 
favorable than it has been at any time since 
the panic of 1873. The rates for money on 
“call” loans on miscellaneous securities 
are down to 214 to 3 per cent., and on Gov- 
ernment securities at 14 to 2 percent. For 
discounts the rates are not materially 
changed. First-class double-name com- 
mercial paper, with 60 to 90 days to run, is 
readily placed at 34 to 4 per cent.; single- 
named first-c'ass at 5 to 6 per cent. ; and for 
ordinary paper, which comprises most of 
that offering outside of the banks, the 
terms range from 7 to 9 per cent. Money 
is abundant for those who have good col- 
laterals; but those who lack the necessary 
securities have to pay well for the use of it, 
as usual. 

A correspondent desires some informa- 
tion in respect to Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
and ‘‘ whether the bonds are worth any- 
thing or are likely to be.” At present the 
Kansas Pacific securities are without 
quotable value, and the stock is offered at 
$2 a share, while $1 is bid for it. The 
bonds are of five different classes. The 
highest are negotiable at about 50 and the 
lowest at 2 to 3. Whether they will be 
worth anything is a question not to be 
answered now; but we should say that it 
would be prudent to hold on to them for 
a turn in the tide, which is pretty sure to 
come sooner or later. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK 8TOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10th, 1877. 


Bid. Asked. 
America....... occee secece eres | _ 
American Exchange............ 108 1094¢ 


Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 90 


Butchers’ arid Drovers’......... _- 120 
Central National........... oot ee oa 
SIGNER. wo cceacsse v0es PRU ie 6 2 - 
East River..........++- Seeieaeese 9214 


Firet National.....cccosseoscoes 900 -- 








Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St. 
NEw York, JAN. 16TH, 1877 

The demand for Government Bonds for in- 

vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 

among all classes, than at any previous period 

for a long time. 

quiries from intending investors for informa- 


tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, 


To meet the numerous in- 


a new and revised 
edition of our “ Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

(ae Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reenvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa seanedoeh An 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
emer | and references. 


KINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
Bo Pine Street, New York 








The Bridge that has Carried you "GEN T 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS — AGEN- 
Cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Lape eng oe 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY 

pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE Kansas, 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” 
change in its character or nanapousent. Ifa 
Ten per Cent. will entae + a address for Circular 
and gy) ACT ‘** Kansas, Missouri, and 
Central llinots Loan Agency,’ ? Jacksonville, Illinois, 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


12 Wats + haan ook. i —# $$ 23 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingbam & Co.'s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from tbree to five per cent. 

{2 send for Circular. 


COUNTY AND CITY BONDS 


BEARING 7,8,and 1O PER CENT. 











These Securities are safe and reliable—especially 
desirable for Investments. Send for Price List. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


NO. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Safe and Profitable Investment. 


To parties omens 2 aS Bay Nets York Graft or post- 
office order sums and $100 or $200 we are 
issuing Certificates vt y dork bearing interest as fol- 
lows: If left three months, eight per cent. per annum ; 
if left four to six months, ten per cent. per annum; 
wk = nine to twelve months, TWELVE per cent. per 

Our certificates, with interest as above 
stated, will be paid at wmateentey at our own office or the 
banking house of MESSRS. INSLOW, LANIER = 
Co., New York. on presentation, either in person 
th-ough any reliable bank or banker in the United 
States. The members of our firm have been resi- 
dents of Kansas for over twenty-two years, are well 
known here and can give abundant reference to de- 
positors as to business character. We are doing a reg- 
ular Loan, Collection, and Exchange Business, and at 
this time have facilities for handling such sums as 
we have mentioned so as to afforda fair profit to 
ourselves, even after paying the above rates of in- 
terest, and a SURE and PROMPT return of the money 
when due. Address 


JOEL K. GOODIN & SONS, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ..... . $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... t,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. Ea 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS 





Busrness has been on a comparattvely 
light scale from first hands during the 
week; but the jobbers are mostly well em- 
ployed and, although some feeling of dis- 
appointment is expressed by agents and 
commission houses, the quantity of goods 
sold is large for the season. The aggregate 
amount of sales seems small when com- 
pared with previous seasons, but the differ- 
ence is caused by lower prices. The quan- 
tity of domestic cotton goods sold for 
export is more than fifty per cent. in ex- 
cess of last year, without taking any ac- 
count of the goods sent to Canada overland, 
Since the beginning of the year the quan- 
tity of goods sold from first hands is greater 
than has ever been known in the same time 
of any other year. Politics have had some- 
thing to do with restricting trade; but all 
troubles growing out of the inauguration 
of a new administration are now at an end 
and there are no dangers to be apprehended 
from any political complications at Wash- 
ington. 

There are no changes of moment in the 
market for domestic cotton goods. In 
brown sheetings and shirtings the demand 
is steady for favorite makes and prices are 
well maintained. Certaio makes are in de- 
ficient supply; but there is a pressure to 
get rid of ‘‘ outside makes.” There is no 
quotable change in prices, however. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
less active demand. The strike at the 
Wamsutta Mills gives firmness to the fa- 
vorite makes, in some of which there is a 
deficient supply; but there are no apprehen- 
sions of any advance in rates. 

Print-cloths are unchanged and the 
market is steady at 43 for 64 extra quality 
standards. 

Prints are geverally quiet, though the 
movement in the leading makes is some- 
what irregular. There have been some 
efforts to break the market, but without 
success, and prices are essentially un- 
changed. The new styles of Central Park 
shirtings have been placed upon the mar- 
ket at 634 cents. The jobbers are doing a 
fair business, but the cold snap of last 
week has rather tended to restrict sales of 
wide prints and dress goods, 


Ginghams at the present low prices are 
in good demand, with active sales of the 
more attractive styles. 

Brown drills are sold well up to the sup- 
ply in all the leading styles and prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in steady 
demand, while the stock in first hands is so 
limited that prices are steadily maintained. 

Checks and stripes are without any 
special movement and the business in these 
goods is just sufficient to keep the market 
steady. 

Cheviots are quiet, the principal business 
in these goods being the deliveries on old 
orders. 

Cottonades are rather quiet and the busi- 
ness doing in them is mostly for export on 
former orders, 

Denims are not by any means active; but 
the stock in first hands is so low that prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Glazed cambrics and rolled jaconets are 
in limited demand; but the sales are regu- 
lar and prices are steady. 

Osnaburgs are quiet, but there is a fair 
business doing in these goods in deliveries 
on old orders. No change in prices. 

Tickings are in moderate demand, with 
small sales at steady prices. 

Hosiery is in fair demand for both men’s 
and women’s underwear; but there is no 
exceptional activity in any description. A 
more active market is looked for in fancy 
hosiery as theseason advances. 

Worsted shawls are selling very well from 
first hands; but the demand is mostly for 
the new and attractive designs which have 
been put upon the market the present 
season. 

Worsted dress goods are in good demand; 
but the sales are not to a large extent, the 
selections being mostly confined to the new 
and more attractive styles. Prices are low 
and unchanged. 

The demand for woolen goods is irregu- 
lar, but, on the whole, satisfactory for the 
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season. Clothsof favorite makes are selling 
to a far extent at steady prices; but there is 
no movement of impor‘anee in them. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
are in irregular demand; but there is a fair 
business doing in good styles of all qualities. 
The supply in first hands is hardly equal to 
the demand for the favorite makes and 
styles, but prices continue without any 
material change. 

Satinets are in fair demand for printed 
and gray goods and for the better qualities 
of plain mixtures. 

Worsted coatings of favorite makes are 





in good demand and fine qualities of 
diagonals are selling freely at steady prices. 

Flannels are selling to a liberal extent 
for the season at steady prices. 

There is not a very active demand for any 
description of foreign goods and the im- 
porters are very far from satisfied with the 
season’s prospects. The demand is brisk 
for staple dress goods and for soft-finished 
wool fabrics, cashmeres, and bombazines; 
but for alpacas and other low grades there 
isa very dull market. Linens of all de- 
scriptions are in fair demand, and Italians 
are doing fairly well, the sales of light 
shades being on the increase. The imports 
for the week were $2,279,445, against $2,- 
713,044 for the same week in 1876. 


rr 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March 12th, 1876. 

















Albion ......+.-+++- 734|Mallory 
Allens.......sceeee 744 |Manchester 
Ameriean.......... 74¢|Merrimack, D 
Arndld ......cccove 734 |Oriental. 
Cocheco, L...... co TI PBCIME cccccccccces 
Dunnells ........-+ 74¢| Richmond 7 
Freeman... ......- 616 on gama 8 | 
Garner &Co...... 7 |Sprague.. 74 
Gloucester........ vee 4 amsutta . 
amilton ......... 734| Washington 
Hartel ..cccccccces 7 
“ion 9% 
Amoskeag......... 93¢|Lancaster.......... 
Belfast .........+0 94¢|Namaske.......... 9t¢ 
Bates.....0cceeeees 91¢|Renfrew .......... 91g 
Glasgow........... Southwark........ 7% 
BROWN 8HEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 9 Lawrence, ag dese iM 
«  H 448%) =“ _ Yz.z.... Tig 
“« Pp 44 7% “ xx2.. 914 
“ D, 44 7 - XXX ..10 
. LL, 44 634;Lyman, E, 44 9 
“ V, %S4 7&|Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ BB. ccescces ™ 
Augusta, 44 8h Wddes ‘edt 6 
“ 34 7 Biases 161g 
Appleton, A, 44 9 | eee 6 
7 N, 34 716 Standard... 834 
Bedford R. 3-4 5% Medford, 4-4 } 
Boot, _ SEC Meee 9 (Nashua, 0, 33-in... 7% 
a 8 _ R, 36-in... 844 
ba @ Rseantveeaes 6 “ EK, 40-in... 93¢ 
0 Wa swacdgaas vs «UW, 48-in.. 13% 
Broadway, 44 6% Newmarket, ) 7 
Cabot, A, 44 8'¢ Garces 6% 
W, 44 7%! RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A . 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 9 
R. 91g Pepperell, ) ee 9 
” or On TE Weveces 8 
Continental, Chesecs 9 S Geaacons 7 
D....10% Z Wkciasa: A 
ee eee 54 20 
. ; eee oe 9-4 23 
Exeter, A, 44 76 és 104 26 
e Falls, « 7. os Pequot, séewsaes 18 
reat cocce © Becccccces 
M.... | Weauweeeee 18° 
= .. 9 ‘Pittsfield, A....... 7 
Harrisburg, A..... 8 ,Pocasset: 
lillie: he 7 Canoe, 44 9X 
ee | ee PE 58% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d 81 je eee 5 
- XXX.. 8% Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 9 (Stark, A......... se ¥ 
a: i daet  Seeane 8 
Indian Orchard: Swift River ....... 7 
Geseoses 9 |Tremont, CC...... 7 
Ee: etawees 8 ica, 4411 
1) eee 7 9-4 26 
_ Ae 6% 10-4 30 
Laconia, AA....... 839) Wachusett, os as 
a ee 814 “ soln, 12 
an Re, S M4 “ 48-in. 1314 
Langley, A........ 8 Waltham, Pe eucaed 11 
“« _ Standard. a% 9-4 20 
Laurel, D.......... 81g - 10-4 221¢ 
eS) Mp esenseke 8 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 13 
AA, a 1134} Lonsdale, 4411 
44 11 “© Cambric,44 15 
Amoskeag, A, 44 104 Masonville, 4-4 11 
Z, 7-8 Maxwell 44 124 


Bay Mills, | 4-4 11% “Linen Finish 14 

Bartlett, A 4-4 10%¢|N. Y. Mills, 4-4 13% 

Ballou& Son, 44 94¢ New Market, A,44 8% 
«“ “” 90-in 7 "C. 


14 i eee een Th 
BOG TS << canescens 81g Nadiad. E, 4-4 10% 
pa REARS 64, P 42-in...114¢ 
OH) Wisccestans rs a W, 45-in. 13% 
oe CA 6 Pepperell, 64 18 
Blackstone,AA44 91¢ . 74 
Blackstone River.. 9 bis 8-4 4 
Cabot, 7-8 8 - 9-4 271g 
6 44 9 # 10-4 30 
« 42-in......- 113¢|Red Bank, 44 8 
+ Gee 2 7 7-8 7 
53}¢|Slaterville, 44 
Clinton, CCC <4 OS 7-8 6 








ht: ai Uti Nonpareil: 
: ca Non : 
pr Eee rte, 4-412 4414 


SNS an A EE 








DRESS GOODS. bg ne Q 
a 


Burrs, 8 pelea a 





Linen or 15 ” 5-4 18 
Forestdale, 4410 * 6-4 223 
Fruitof the Loom : 84 26 

44 ‘x *# 9-4 30 

Fearless 44 91¢ e 10-4 35 

Treen, G, 8 |Wauregan, No. 1..1° 
Great Falls, 8..... 7 |Wamsutta, 441 

of Mia 8 ¢ 

« “ —A..... 8 |Williamsville, 44 124¢ 

«6 AA... 9 |WhiteRock, 4411 

“«  &  Q.....11 |Whitinsville, 44 91¢ 
Gold Medal, 44 8% 7-8 74 

= ? 7-8 7<| Waltham, 6-418 

Ho . 84 

Hills S 9-4 22 
i Idem, ea -4 1044) a 10-4 25 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........- 1? \Otis, CC........06. 12 
Blue Hill.......... 10 |Pearl River........ 1644 
Columbia, Heavy. .16 Warren, yt ey. 15 
Everett. ......0..0- 1644 BB 22.6004 13% 
Haymaker......... 10 cogs Cee 2 
Otis, AXA........ ee 174% 
DP i cssssadga 31g 
——- 

- American... tae BB.....10%4 
on “af Vy 1334 Massabesic. “125 133¢ 
Dexter, A...— |Pittefield @ 5% 

“ —_ 2 Thorndike,B.1144@12% 

Hamilton. . ..1134@12%|Uncasyille.A. 94@101¢ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...18 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
a A.. ...16 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
« Y ere 1414) Massabesic, A..... 138% 
« 13 sa | eee 12% 
y - Gixeas 11\ 
_ 10%4| Methuen, AA......15 
Cordis, ACE, 19 {Pearl River 17 
Pittsfield . 6 














ye Willow Brook 15 
« Ie York, 30-inch. .....133¢ 
Hamilton.... GO , Sr sccaae 16 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 [ietenie.......20..5. 91¢ 
paras. -. 9 |Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... 7 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park.. <s © Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard... * 33 Pepperell. ....... 104g 
Kearsarge......... 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 81¢|Laconia.,........... 9 
Amoskeag,........ 934\Lyman, H..... rh 
Appleton.......... assachusetts, Cie 7% 
Augusta........... 8 ee se Agacdeeses 91g 
ee Tt Sy Peoeteres 916 





Established 1856. 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO THE PUBLIC 
WHO HAVE 380 LIBERALLY PATRONIZED US 
DURING THB PAST 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


THAT WE ARE OFFERING THE LARG- 
EST AND MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF GOODS SUITED TO THE TASTE OF 
THOSE KEQUIRING MOURNING, AND 
THAT THIS I8 THE 


ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 


DEVOTED TO THIS LINE OF BUSINE3S IN 
NEW YORK. ALL TEXTURES IN DESIRABLE 
BLACK GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE 
MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 

50 PIECES BLACK SILKS 
from auction. Decided bargains. 


Jackson's Mourning Store, 


777 BROAD WAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S, 





ROG DALAL V EV Be 
LAQCYWYIA TH ma TN 





H. C. F. KOCH, 
Corner 6th Avenue and 20th St., 


. NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


SILK AND WORSTED 


FRINGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NOW READY 
full lines of Colored Worsted Ball Fringes, espe- 
cially adapted for 


WRAPS AMD DOLMANS, 


from 25 cents a yard upward. Fringes madeto order 
to match any color. Orders by mail promptly attend- 
edto. In sending for samples, send samples of ma- 
terial you wish to match. 


93 
1877 1840 
SPRING JO N ES OPENING. 
MILLINERY. 


a Fancy Goons. 
o _— 
o HOSIERY. 


o Laces. 











Eighth Avenue ) Eighth Avenue 








AND 

Nineteenth Street. iy Nineteenth Street. 
x x 

Oo o 

°, JONES 

SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oc a CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 a DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. “o Ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ww denestamtinialttinden. 


§@ Extraordinary inducements in ali depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Av., corner 19th 8t. JONES. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and | ith Street, 


SPRING OPENING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN VARIETY, DISPOSITION, and MAGNITUDE 
that cannot fail to command inspection. 


Mourning Coods. 


GRENADINES, ARMURB, CAMEL’S-HAIR, AND 
TISSUES, CRAPES, etc.. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES, 


BOYS CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


IN SELECTING A 


SPRING SUIT 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR THE 


HAWTHORNE CHEVIOT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HAWTHORNE MILLS. 


The Only Genuine Cheviot 
Made in this Country. 


The Stock is Guaranteed PURE. 
The Colors are Guaraateed FAST. 














BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST. 


PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILF 


3 MARKET ST, 
PHILADELPHIA 


CARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


Lace Curtains, etc. 
RARE BARGAINS 


FROM AUCTION THIS WEEK. 


A Wholesale Stock about Half Price. 
New Spring Styles in Moquettes, Velvets, Boty 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussel Plys and saqueine 
Just received direct _—_ imyrna a large oice of 
jugs, a 


hh Mats, Carpets. 
Oil-cloths. A Manu: facturer’s Stock. from one to 
ht yards wide, at less tnan cost of manufacture 


ce Curtains =e Upholstery Goods, Window 
Shades, Cornices, e 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Ave., New Yorn. 








English Brussels, 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
ee Oil-Cloths. eae very che ‘te 
FULTO STRE 


NEW YORK. 
Carpets carefull lly packed and sent to any per ‘of the United States free of charges 


at the Old 
cr 








THE INDEPENDENT 








Commercial, 
ENCOURAGING SIGNS. 


Tue tables of Dr. ‘Dr. Young presenting 
the statistics of our foreign trade for the 
calendar year of 1876 contain an array of 
figures and facts that look exceedingly well 
for our immediate future. One of the 
serious difficulties under which the coun- 
try has labored, until within two or three 
of the past years, has arisen from the fact 
that the balance of trade was largely against 
the United States. This fact, translated 
into plainer English, means that the peo- 
ple bought more than they sold in foreign 
countries, or, in other words, that their 
imports exceeded their exports; and, 
hence, that they were constantly running 
in debt to other countries. They con- 
sumed annually more foreign goods than 
they paid for by domestic products. Take 


the following figures in illustration of the 
idea 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
eee $462,377,587 $450,927 ,434 
BOT. 53, ste iee 541,498,708 541,262,166 
oo Rae ere ,- 640,338,766 524,055,120 
er 663,617,147 607,088 496 


In the first two of the above years the 
difference between imports and exports, 
including specie and bullion, was but 
trifling; but in the years 1872 and 1873 the 
imports largely exceeded the exports, and 
by so much ran the country in debt. 


Take the figures for the next following 
three years: 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
Wiha sscsvessccsoans $595, 861,248 $706,536,612 
ee a 553,906,153 653,224,672 
Pe 476,649,214 596,844,995 


Here we seea very large decrease of im- 
ports, as compared with 1872 and 1878; and 
in two of the years a large increase of ex- 
ports, This means that the people since 
the panic of 1873 have been learning to 
practice the wholesome lesson of economy. 
They bought less abroad and sold more; 
and, hence, the balance of trade for the 
last three years has been in our favor. The 
decrease in manufactured imports and the 
increase of exports in the products of the 
farm and the soil constitute the chief 
reason for this change in the course of 
trade. The people have been largely pro- 
ducing the things which they needed, and, 
hence, have had less occasion to purchase 
in the foreign market. Take the following 
facts in regard to steel rails: 


Home 
Importations. Manufactures. 








Pounds. Pounds. 
ee 100,323 733 75,500,000 
a 285 680,087 188,140,000 
EEE 312,984,307 258,030,000 
1874. 5 call «+.» -292,066,593 298,883,000 
AGEB...3.- heap « PERS Ee 97,850,902 581,726,000 
The increase of exportations in many 
articles is immense when we compare 1872 
with 1876. Take the following items: 
1872. 1876. 
Cotton, pounds........ 991,844,615 1,563,455,388 
Corn, bushi,........5... 45,018,083 67,389,756 
Wheat, bush..... - 29,005,699 54,157,607 
Cheese, pounds. . -. 65,459,462 100,179,396 
Tobacco, pounds...... 219,600,000 310,400,000 
Hops, pounds......... 1,164,372 8,937,951 
Bacon, pounds........ 276,428,276 420,572,234 
Beef, pourffis.......... 25,713,575 57,852,439 


The year 1876 shows the largest exporta- 
tion in our whole history, being greater 
than in 1872 by about $130,000,000. Thus, 
while the country has been saving in its 
consumption of foreign products, it- has 
been earning in domestic products, and 
furnishing a large surplus beyond its own 
consumption for the foreign market. In 
simple words, it has bought less and sold 
more; and thus more perfectly lived within 
itself. 

The long and depressing stagnation of 
business which has been experienced since 
the panic of 1873, and which has shown its 
effects in numerous commercial disasters 
and individual losses, has already reached 
its lowest point; and the commercial and 
industrial tide is begioning to set in the 
opposite direction. The surplus stocks 
from overmanufacture in previous years 
have been mostly worked off; and now the 
demands of home consumption and trade 
will set factories into increased activity. 
We anticipate an early and effective revival 
in all branches of business within a com- 
paratively short period. But for the com- 
plications and uncertainties that have 
grown out of the contest in respect to the 
Presidency, the country would even now 
have almost forgotten the past in the busi- 
ness activity of the present. 

The one thing that remains to be accom 
plished is to place our currency on the 
basis of the gold standard of value, and 
it is gratifying to know that the laws of 
trade are now contributing a powerful in- 
fluence to the attainment of this end. There 
has been no time since the war when the 
stock of gold in this country is so large as 
it is at present; and, with the balance of 





trade in our favor, it will increase, pro- 


vided the Government has the good sense 
to adopt a pony which tends to promote 
such increase he premium on gold has 
fallen to between 4and5 per cent. and 
the constant tendency of the market is 
toward a further decline. The dispensa- 
tion of gold gambling, which began with 
the war, is almost finished. The inflation- 
ists have done their best and their worst, 
and yet the sober and solid sense of the 
country has never accepted their theories. 
They have within the last twelve months 
rapidly waned in power, and will soon dis- 
appear altogether. There is no reason 
why specie payment should not become an 
accomplished fact at the time designated 
by law. It might have been attained years 
ago by a suitable policy; yet better late 
than never, 





Insurance. 
INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., present their an- 
nual statement to our readers in another 
column. It shows the following figures: 
Total receipts for premiums, interest, etc., 
$817,671.39; total disbursements for death 
losses, dividends to policyholders, reinsur- 
ance, commissions, agency expenses, taxes, 
etc., $744,641.90; showing a net gain in as- 
sets of $73,029.49. It values its stocks and 
bonds at $10,072.79 more than they cost. 
The to‘al assets of the company on the 1st 
of January, 1877, were $3,423,783.16, and 
its total liabilities for a reserve (New York 
standard) to policyholders, death losses not 
due, etc. were $3,042,545. leaving a net 
surplus as itregards policyholders of $381,- 
238.16. The capital stock of this company 
is $300,000, a sum much larger than usual 
in this class of corporations. 


ena 2 oe 


Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1S77. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Balance e, as ~ Statement, bereemvened 
Ist, 1876. seceer . $30,190,184 26 
Receipts during ‘1876: : 


For Premium $4,670,870 92 
For Interest 2,011,539 34 

Deduct Premi- 

um on United ° 

States Bonds 

purchased dur 

ing the year.. 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income.....86.313,580 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 
Paid Claims by 

Death. - $1,992,695 48 
Paid Matured 


Endowments.. 116,000 00 
Paid Annuities... 2,596 67 
Paid Surren- 

dered Policies. 837,665 77 
Paid Contingent 

Expenses, in- 

cluding Sala- 

ries, inting, 

Advertising, 











Postage, etc. 167,956 36 
res —- 
ms to A 356,854 23 
Paid "Physic het 


_. ee ae - 26,202 58 
Paid ‘Taxes...... 100,497 29 
Paid Return Pre- 

miums or Div- 
dends to Pol- _ 
icyholders. _ . 1,585,744 61 5, 186,243 U4 4 = 1,127, 68) 22 22 


Balance, January Ist. st. 1877.. $31.4 317,821 48 48 











ASSETS. 
Cash on hand............ see $800,977 46 
Real Estate ......., 286,383 14 


U. 8. Securities market 
value, $3,830,247 bo. Par... 3,318,000 00 








State, City, and Co. Bonds, 

— value, $9, mi 400 64. 

PRE ee ooh 8,617,198 68 

Bonds and Mortgages 12,615,948 45 
Premium Loans on Policies 

BB DOUED..00.--20000 5,647,079 98 
Due for Prombunss in course 

of transmission...... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 

not yet received, on issues 

principally of D ber.. 271,117 08 942,503 27 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877 .$32,260,324 75 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Fund (4 per cent., 

Mass. Standard) . $29,022,365 00 
Policy be nm in process of 

adjustment............... 663,185 00 
Dividends tee and unpait.. 288,157 76 


Commissions and expenses 
on. unreported premiums 
(estimated at 10 per cent.). 27,111 71 

Premiums paid in advance... 13,452 56 30,014,272 08 

Total Surplas a as regards Pol- 











icvholders $2,246,052 72 
Dividends declared on 1876 premi- DAG, 

ums, payable 1,555,103 50 
Wndivided Surplu 3690,949 22 
Number of Policies in. force Jan. Ist, in 
TS A Pra i $131,846, 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 











[March 15, 1877. 





ROYAL CANADIAN 


Insurance Company, 


of Montreal, Can. 
Subscribed Capital - $6,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, $1,298,701 70. 


NEW YORK, March 6th, 1877. 
The attention of the insuring public isrespectfully 
called to the following statement: 
ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
January ist, 1877. 


United States Bonds, 5s and 6s............... $568,675 00 
New York Central and Hudson River R. R. 





lst Mortgage Bonds........ . ......... 34,725 00 
New York and Harlem R. R. Ist Mortgage 

IED so ky see <a bind 605 55550 d: Ripecsestsory 12,000 00 
Harlem R. R. Bonds (coupons) ... -eevee 12,000 00 
Cash in Bank and in hands of Trustees ... 55,876 97 
Cash in hands of Agents.............+ eeee 11,587 70 
Interest due and accrued... .........-.+..05 12,588 73 
Premiums in course of collection ......, 85,475 66 
Bills receivable (not matured) taken for 

Fire, Marine, and Inland Risks .. ...... 23,820 37 
Salvage and due from other companies 

for Reinsurance. .......0. cscosscesee-ssee 18,079 74 


$833,629 17 
All outstanding claims, including amount 


required to reinsure all existing neg as 
per New York Statutes............... +. 464,141 93 


Sogeins te United States over all $369,437 19 


Polices Issued Payable in Cold and 
Currency. 





TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS OF FUNIS AND SECURI- 
TLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

EUGENE KELLY, of Eugene Kelly & Co., Bankers. 

JOHN D. WOOD, of Wood, Payson & Colgate. 


WM. H. FOGG, of the China & Japan Trading Co, 
(limited). 


HENRY AMY, of Henry Amy & Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


181 BROADWAY, 


Between Courtlandtand Dey Sts, 
WM. J. HUGHES, Manager. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 








on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 


Req. Price. 
DrIOMGMTISE 2.0.5. 6:5.050:55.060560cisee $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 7 3 00 
Atlantic Montbly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book ( with chromo 


‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine......... Sedeine 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............ -.---5 360 400 
eg eT eer eer Terre 360 400 
RD WOUND enka sn cndees dee 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

eth Re EEL ETRE itt 19 
Ladies’ Journal........... Sf eee 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 «68 00 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 


Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7% 3 00 
Seriner’s Monthiy.......0.00200s%% 8 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine........:..0.... 2 30 2 75 
OBR eee 3 60 4 00 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian... .0232..2 <' coosccee 88 100 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream.......... seeee 3500) =—-4:00 
Eclectic Magazine......... cocccee $50 3605 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


*““Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 2 00 
New York Semi-Weekiy P’yst..... 2 60 3 00 


(ts POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 


new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Saikey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x38}. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INPEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City, 








Che Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


3:2 Numbers, in navenes (postage: free) ....2.. $3.00 
26 6 1.50 
13 m ag ~ C75 
52 . after 3 months, 5 3.50 
52 7 after 6 months, - 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached tothe paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whiether directed to his name or ancther'’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken froin the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
os lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


1 tim 
4 times (one month). foe:| i nee (one month). 
3 “ (three months). He. hy epee months). ‘se 


2% (six ae. T5e, 
52“ (twelve “  ).50c.|52 “(twelve “  ).65¢. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

oo eee ee 


4 times (one month).. 

8B (three months).. 
ies ‘s six 

s “ twelve “ 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...,....... FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-tive cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in adyance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, Now York Olt 
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Young and Old, 


THE CROCUSES. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 





Came down for their winter cover 
A soft white quilt of snow, 
And it overspread the garden-bed, 
While they were asleep below— 
The crocuses, drowsy-headed, 
So fond of their six-months’ nap, 
You hardly had known they cared to own 
Either a gown or cap. 


Yet each one had for its dower 
A beautiful cap of gold, 
All hidden between its wrappings green 
In many a close, fine fold ; 
All daintily covered and guarded 
Till the long sleep should be done, 
And then to be worn some April morn, 
To the honor of the sun. 


Through the hard, tempestuous winter 
All safely housed they were, 
Though haunting gleams swept through their 
dreams 
That made them rouse and stir— 
The glimpse of a rose-red morning, 
Or the glance of a sunny sky, 
Till at last they said, from their garden-bed: 
“ Tf it’s time to get up, we’ll try!”’ 


wh ! then what a lazy scramble! 
What a stumbling, drowsy lot ! 

While one got dressed in a gown or vest, 
Another one could not. 

One shivered without a garment, 
And one had a pale green wrap ; 

But oddest of all was, great and small 
Had each on his head a cap. 


There were giddy heads and grave ones, 
All ages—young and old— 
More than a score, and each one wore 
Its beautiful cap of gold. 
And up they peeped from the cover, 
And looked around to see 
Where the color of spring on the blue-bird’s 
wing 
Or the rose-red sky might be. 


But alas ! the earth was chilly, 
And the sky was one wide cloud, 
And the wind came forth from out the north 
And roared and bellowed loud, 
And down like the points of needles 
Slanted an icy sleet, 
Until with dread each yellow head 
Bent almost to its feet. 


Then the little white-faced daughter, 
Who weary weeks had lain 

Shut from the light on her pillow white, 
Patient through all her pain, 

For the first time to her window 
Was wheeled in her rocking-chair ; 

And her joyful cry when they met her eye 
They plainly heard, even there. 


And one to another whispered : 
‘*The storm will soon be done, 
For what we hear is the blue-bird’s cheer, 
And that is a glimpse of sun.” 
And glad, despite the weather, 
Were the crocuses to unfold, 
To that sweetest face in any place, 
Their beautiful caps of gold. 





A QUEER LITTLE THING. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 





‘You’ better make tracks, now; for we 
don’t want beggar children round this 
place. You’ve planted yourself by the side 
of that fence enough times. Come, now, 
do you hear?” sos 

‘*Yes, [hear. Why showidn’t 1? Hain’t 

got ears?” 

‘‘Well, are you going?” replied the 
young lord of creation, Tommy Fox, who 
had been in Mr. Richard Bancroft’s em- 
ploy for one year and six months, and felt 
that in his own consequential, broad- 
shouldered, red-headed self was vested the 
right to keep not only pigs and geese, but 
beggar children, out of Mr. Bancroft’s fine 
grounds or from any near approach to 
them. 

“‘T ain't thinkin’ of goin’ just yet,” re- 
plied the little dot of a girl, who was sit- 
ting close by the fence that enclosed Mr. 
Bancroft’s dazzling flower-garden. 

Tommy, or Tom, as he always preferred 
to be called, stood and gazed in silence at 
the child, who was as quiet and immova- 

ble as if she had no thought of ever stir- 
ring from the spot where she was so com- 
fortably seated. But neither Tom’s silence 
nor his sharp eyes had any terrors for her. 
She could gaze at him as easily as he could 
at her; and gaze she did, out of a pair of 
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brown eyes that had no fear in them. Tom 
was evidently trying to look her out of 
countenance; and she was showing him 
that she could look as long as he could. 

‘‘Have you made up your mind to go?” 
asked Tom, after he had sent the lightning 
of his eyes through her for as long a time 
as he thought necessary. 

But the child had no thought of going. 

‘“Do you own this spot of ground where 
I’m sitting?” she replied. ‘‘Do youowna 
single stone that lies around here, or the 
least bit of this grass within three feet of 
me? No, you don’t. It’s Deacon Brace’s, 
and me and Deacon Brace is on awful good 
terms. If he should come along now, he’d 
tell me to set here as long as I had a mind 
to, and that’s just what I’m a-goin’ to do. 
You'll see if I won’t.” 

The resources of the boy Tom were about 
exhausted, and he was at a loss to know 
what to do next; but he was unwilling to 
be managed by a ‘‘little beggar girl,” who 
was, he was sure, watching her chance to 
steal some flowers. All at once he thought 
of a new threat. 

‘‘There’s a splendid horsewhip in our 
barn,” he said, ‘‘and I'll flourish it over 
youin five minutes if you don’tleave. Just 
take notice, now! Five minutes’ grace.” 

“‘T don’t want none of your grace,” re- 
plied the child. ‘‘It’s a dreadful poor kind 
of grace, I think. Besides, I reckon you 
hain’t got none to spare. You may go and 
get your whip, if you want to; but if you 
touch me with it I'll sue you for damages. 
You see what you'll get, now, if you 
damage me.” 

‘*What do you know about damages?” 

“T know a good deal about’em. Deacon 
Brace once sued somebody for damages; 
and he got a lot of money too. I heard 
some folks talking about it.” 

‘© You did, did you?” 

“Yes, I did; and if you touch me with 
a whip, or with one of them big hands of 
yours, you'll see what you'll get for it.” 

“‘They can’t take but twenty-five cents 
out of me—it’s all I’ve got; and that won’t 
be very big damages, I’m thinking.” 

‘“‘Then they’ll take you and put you in 
jail. And how do you think you'll like 
that?” 

“Tom! Tom! What do I hear?” sud- 
denly sounded in Tom’s ears. He knew the 
voice. It came from the further end of the 
garden, where Mr. Bancroft, half-concealed 
by the shrubbery, was walking about, look- 
ing at his flowers. 

‘“‘There! There’s something for you 
now!” exclaimed the child. 

‘*Who’s afraid of Mr. Bancroft?” an- 
swered Tom, in a undertone. 

“You,” was the quick retort. ‘‘ What 
are you whispering about, if you ain’t afraid 
of Mr. Bancroft? I guess you won’t talk 
no more about that whip.” 

‘Tom! Tom!” was again called out, in 
tones that made Tom step lively down the 
garden-walk. 

‘As sure as my name’s Sally Dunn, I 
shan’t hear no more about that horsewhip, 
and I guess I can stay where Iam as long 
as I want to,” said the child, in a voice 
quite loud enough for Tom to hear. 

‘“Tom,” said Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘I don’t 
want to hear any more such talk as I heard 
just now. Go right back at once, and tell 
that child to sit where she is as long as she 
wants to.” 

Tom demurred, and looked as if he’d 
rather do anything than obey such orders. 

**She’ll be stealing your flowers in less 
than ten minutes, sir,” he said. 

‘Never mind. That’s my responsibility, 
not yours. Goand do just as I tell you.” 

‘‘He’d give beggar young ones the top 
brick of the chimney, if they’d ask for it,” 
muttered Tom, as he hurried through the 
garden again, followed by Mr. Bancroft’s 
eyes. 

‘‘He’s looking and listening, too,” said 
Tom to himself. ‘‘So I’ve just got to face 
the music.” 

‘*Well, what’s up now?” said Sally, as 
Tom approached her. ‘‘Tain’t me, that’s 
certain. I’m down, down here by the 
fence, just as I have been for most an hour. 
Did Mr. Bancroft say I must be up and 
off?” 

‘No, not exactly,” replied Tom. ‘He 
says you may sit where you are as long as 
you want to.” 





‘Pretty good for him. He’s a regular 


gentleman,” replied Sally. ‘I reckon 
you'll wait a spell before you get that 
horsewhip.” 

Tom’s face wpre a simple look, as he 
stood and stared at the child. 

“Tt’s a curus idea of yours to want to 
hurt me,” continued Sally. ‘I ain’t mean 
enough to want to hurt a bug; but you’d 
horsewhip me, if you dared. You see you 
ain’t as good as what I be, and anybody that 
ain’t as good as me ain’t no great thing. 
There comes the gentleman now, and I 
think you’d better go; but I’m going to 
stay, for like as not he’ll have something 
nice to say to me.” 

Tom crowded his hands into his pockets, 
and, turning his back on Sally Dunn, 
walked slowly away. 

Sally looked up with a pleasant smile, as 
if she were ready to do her part in carry- 
ing on any conversation that Mr. Bancroft 
might choose to begin. 

‘*Do you like flowers, my little girl?” 
asked Mr. Bancroft. 

‘‘Guess I do!” replied Sally. ‘I don’t 
like nothing else the way I do flowers. I 
think they are just the splendedest things 
in this whole world.” 

** And is it the flowers you’ve been look- 
ing at all this time that you’ve been sitting 
by my fence?” 

‘* Yes, sir. I’ve been looking at ’em with 
my two eyes the whole blessed time, only 
just when that ugly fellow scolded me for 
being here; and then [ got mad and looked 
away fora few minutes, But flowers are 
good for folks, I guess; for, when they’re 
mad, the bright, beautiful-smelling things 
bring ’em round and make ’em pleasant 
again. Don’t you think that’s the way it 
is?” 

“T think you're right about it. Flowers 
do make people good-natured, I find—that 
is, when they really love flowers.” 

‘‘That’s so; and, if you don’t mind, Pll 
come here lots of times more and sit by 
this fence. My looking at the flowers 
won't take none of the bright color or 
sweet smell out of ’em, you know.” 

“A queer little thing, but as bright as the 
flowers she loves so much,” thought Mr. 
Bancroft, as he answered: ‘‘ No, my child, 
I’m sure you'll never harm my flowers with 
your eyes or your hands: and I hope they’ll 
do you a great deal of good, by giving you 
a great deal of pleasure.” 

Sally looked steadily at Mr. Bancroft for 
a minute, and then said: 

“‘T guess youlike’em ever so much your- 
self; don’t you? I should think you would. 
You know the reason why; don’t you?” 

‘‘ Well, no, my little girl, I’m not sure 
that I know your reason for thinking so.” 

*‘Tt’s cause you haven’t no wife or no 
child, and didn’t never have any; and folks 
must have some company, you know, and 
flowers is awful good company, I think.” 

‘You and I agree there,” answered Mr. 
Bancroft, with a laugh that was almost 
merry, although he had had a long experi- 
ence of loneliness, and learned the value of 
flowers as good company. 

“* Then you and I think just alike; don’t 
we?” 

“Certainly, we think alike about one of 
God’s most beautiful gifts to the world— 
flowers.” 

“Why, God didn’t give you them 
flowers,” said Sally. ‘‘ You give ’em to 
yourself. Them plants wouldn’t have 
growed a mite or had a flower on ’em if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

“But the Lord God thought out every 
flower that ever blossoms in this world 
long before any one was born.” 

“Oh! goody gracious!” exclaimed Sally. 

“Yes, that’s so,” continued Mr. Ban- 
croft. ‘‘ But God’s way is to help those 
who help themselves, and so, if we want 
flowers, we must prepare the ground and 
put in the plants or the seed. That’s our 
part, and then God sends rain and sunshine 
and warm weather. That’s his part.” 

** Queer enough!” exclaimed Sally, again. 

‘* Well, now, we've been talking here for 
some time, and you haven’t told me yet 
whose little girl you are,” said Mr. Ban- 
croft. 

“There isn’t much to tell about me,” 
replied Sally. ‘‘I belong to Miss Polly 
Ann Gunn. She don’t own nothing in the 
world but me, and I don’t own nothing but 
her. My folks dropped me in the street 





and run off and left me, before I was big 
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enough to know that I had any folks. 

Miss Polly Ann Guon come along just 
then and picked me up, and she’s had me 
ever since, going on now ten years.” 

‘* And are you happy with her?” 

Sally answered with a significant shrug 
of her shoulders. 

““You have food and clothes and all you 
want, I suppose,” said Mr. Bancroft, look- 
ing steadily at the child. 

With another shrug of her shoulders, 

Sally replied: 

** Well, mister, there’s no danger of my 
starving, though I never set eyes on pie or 
cake. AndI don’t suppose I shall ever have 
to go without clothes; but then I have to 
wear awful humbly ones, and humbly 
clothes ain’t fitfor nobody. You needn’t 
think, though, that we are horrible poor 

We ain’t poor or rich.” 

“About between the two?” 

“Not exactly between. We're a little 
more to one side than that. We don’t come 
very near to being rich. I wish I could 
earn some money myself. I believe I could, 
forI ain’t lame in my hands or my feet 
either.” 

‘Would you like to use your hands to 
pick some of these flowers and make them 
into little bouquets, and then use your feet 
to carry them around the streets and sell 
them?” asked Mr. Bancroft. 

Sally’s face suddenly grew very grave, 
and, fastening her eyes on Mr Bancroft, she 
said: 

‘You don’t need no more money, do 
you? It don’t seem to me as if you did.” 

Mr. Bancroft’s face wore as amused a 
look as Sally’s was sober. 

‘‘Oh, no! my little girl,” he said; ‘‘ but 
I'll help you to earn some money, if you’d 
like to have me. You may tie up some 
pretty little bunches of flowers and carry 
them round in a basket and see if you can 
sellthem. And all the money you make 
shall be yours.” 

‘“*Goody gracious! Ain’t you awful 
kind!” exclaimed Sally. ‘‘If you'll give 
me some flowers now, I’ll sell ’em this very 
afternoon. I guess Miss Polly Ann Gunn 
will like to have me do it, for she told me 
the other day that she was getting old and 
that I ought to be earning something.” 

Sally was not long in getting over the 
fence, and was soon at home among the 
flower-beds, flitting about here and there 
in the garden, under Mr. Bancroft’s kindly 
eyes, and picking such flowersas he di- 
rected. 

Tom, the zealous defender of the prem- 
ises, was peeping through the fence and 
wondering if Mr. Bancroft ‘‘wouldn’t be 
giving away the whole place, the next 
thing, to that little beggar girl.” He 
watched what was to him a very curious 
proceeding. He saw a small market- bas- 
ket and a ball of cord brought out, and he 
saw the bouquets made up and tied and 
laid into the basket, and he made up his 
mind that there would be small use for his 
horsewhip. 

Sally, too, was wondering—wondering at 
Mr. Bancroft’s kindness to her; but she re- 
ceived all he had to give—his kindness and 
his flowers—with a child’s delight and as 
though it all belonged to her. 

When her basket was full, she bore it off 
in triumph. And that day she went up and 
down the streets, offering her ‘‘awful 
splendid flowers” to every passer-by; and 
that night she delighted the heart of Miss 
Polly Ann Gunn with the two dollars she 
had made. Day after day, so long as 
| flowers bloomed in Mr. Bancroft’s garden, 
the little flower-girl’s voice was heard on 
the street, offering bouquets. And she 
won her way everywhere with the bouquets 
that she commended to everybody’s notice 
as ‘‘awful splendid.” The “awful” 
splendor brightened many a man’s button 
hole and shone from many a woman’s hand; 
and until frost came little Sally Dunn 
never wanted for employment, and she was 
as happy as she was busy. 

Fall rains and winter snows spoiled her 
business; but she made many a visit to Mr. 
Bancroft’s and grew in favor with him all 
the time. And she found a new friend in 
his housekeeper, Hannah Gage. She liked 
Sally, for ‘‘all her curious, odd ways,” as 
she said, and because she was “always 
willing to lend a hand.” 

The child, though easily intimidated, 
had so long been comforted by smiles and 
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kindly words in Mr. Bancroft’s house that 
she no longer entered the kitchen cautious- 
ly, but came in with the assurance of one 
who is always expected and welcomed; 
and neither storm nor tempest had power 
to keep her away. But in the spring, as 
the snow was meltiag, she suddenly 
stopped coming, and Hannah Gage “ de- 
clared that as soon as the last patch of ice 
was gone, so that she could get out with- 
out breaking her neck, she should go and 
hunt up the child.” 

She was getting ready one day to go, 
when Sally, with the little warning tap 
she always gave, suddenly opened the door 
and camein. She looked a little graver 
than usual, but seemed glad to be once 
more in the pleasant, familiar place. 

“* Well! well!” exclaimed Hannah. ‘‘ And 
is it my old eyes that see you again? 
You’re welcome back; and are you pleased 
to come?” 

‘* Awful pleased,” replied Sally. 

‘‘ Well, just step into the breakfast- 
room a minute and say good-morning to 
Mr. Bancroft, for he’s been asking about 
you every day, and saying we must look 
you up.” 

Sally hurried through the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by Hannah; and both Hannah and 
Mr. Bancroft looked questioningly into 
her grave face. 

‘«Tt’s come, just as I thought it wouldn’t. 
I didn’t think she could be took off. I 
thought she was one of them thin kind of 
folks that live forever; but I didn’t know.” 

Sally had a heart; and, as she thought 
that the only one in the world who bad 
ever made a home for ber was gone, tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 

‘She picked me up when I was a tiny, 
taunty baby,” she said, ‘‘and took me 
home; and now somebody that nobody’s 
got eyes to see has come and picked her 
up, andI hope they’ve took her toa good 
home. I’ve heard tell that there’s an awful 
beautiful place for folks above the stars; 
and I guess Polly Gunn has gone there. 
I’m almost glad of it, too; for now she 
won’t prick her fingers no more, making 
vests and pantaloonus. But who'll be the 
next one to pick me up I don’t know.” 

Mr. Bancroft looked pitifully at the 
child, and inquiringly at his housekeeper, 
Hannah Gage. 

The next day the poor, worn-out seam- 
stress was buried. And when Mr. Ban- 
croft asked Hannah Gage to answer Sally’s 
question—‘‘ Who'll be the next one to pick 
me up?”—she planted her spectacles on the 
top of her head, and said: 

‘Well, Llike that child pretty well, no 
mistake. I’ve never had much of a notion, 
though, for children. They’re a sight of 
bother, and how I should get along with 
that child if this was her steady home I 
can’t say, for sure; but everything is point- 
ing now to this house for her home. It’ll 
certaisly be a good home for her, and I 
dare say she’ll nearly jump out of her skin 
if she’s told she’s coming here to live. 
On the whole, sir, I’m on your side, if 
you want to make her your own, and I'll 
take as good care of her as I ean. I 
wouldn’t dare to say anything different 
from this, for I want the pillow my head 
lies on when I come to die to be soft and 
easy.” 

‘‘T’m glad to hear you talk so, Hannab. 
Now the question—‘ Who'll be the next one 
to pick me up?’—is answered. The child 
is a queer little thing; but I’m very much 
interested in her. I mean to send her to 
Miss Hunt’s private school and give her 
every possible advantage.” 

Sally was sent for the next morning, and 
when she was told who “‘ was to be the next 
one to pick her up” Hannah’s prediction 
was almost verified, for the child really 
seemed in danger of escaping from her body. 
‘*From that hour” Mr. Bancroft ‘‘ took her 
to his own home.” 

She came with the robins, but in the sun- 
shine of love her heart was more full of 
music than the song of the robin. She 
danced about among the flowers—not to 
make them into bouquets for sale, but to 
brighten the house she called ber home. 

‘‘That child!” exclaimed Hannah Gage, 
one day. ‘‘The Lord sent her to bless this 
house. It would be just like a funeral all 
the time if she wasn’t here. And how 
changed she is! She’s got the color of joy 
in her cheeks now. The pale look is all 
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gone, and the brown eyes ain’t heavy any 
more—they’re all sparkle. And she’s got 
just the sweetest, softest manners that ever 
a little lady had. I’m sure the Lord put it 
into Mr. Bancroft’s heart to take her, and 
the Lord’s ways are good ways.” 


Selections, 


MY LADY. 


Morocco soft that doth enclose 

The white whereon my lady goes; 
High heels that lift her lips to mine 
And eyclets with a silver shine— 

Fall not, malignant evening dews, 
Lest you should wet my lady’s shoes. 








O purple grape-leaf on her head, 

In silken benediction spread 

With wreaths and ribbons, knotted, curled, 
The colors of a magic world. 

Oh! weep not, summer rains, upon it, 

Lest you should soil my lady’s bonnet. 


O nameless art that makes her slim, 
Laces in which her shoulders swim, 
The daring graces that combine 

The ‘‘ Grecian bend’s ”’ delirious line ! 
Leaves, spare her, as you nestle down, 
Lest you derange my lady’s gown. 


Complexest wonders of the time, 
Inspirer of my fervid rhyme, 

What odds and ends make up the show, 
The gracious lady that I know. 
Confusion bright of sex and dress, 

To woo is sweet—but to possess ° 


HOUSES IN THE MOON. 


Tose who build houses construct them 
in accordance with their particular fancies, 
and they surround them with those things 
which may best minister to their comfort 
and give least cause for offense to their 
neighbors. Theindulgence of any innocent 
fancy is never made a subject of ridicule 
or reproach; for such is the delicacy of 
feeling in the minds of the people that 
none ever presume to decide what may be 
best for others, content if they can, in most 
things, secure that which shall most hap- 
pily minister to their own gratification. 
They cluster their houses in villages among 
the valleys, reserving the wider plains for 
purposes of agriculture, which is their 
main employment, although the cultivation 
of crops occupies but a small part of their 
time. They love to surround their residen- 
ces with beautiful things—mimic grottoes 
formed of shining stones, which often dis- 
play surprising evidences of art; tame an- 
imals; birds of rare plumage, that never 
tise from the ground nor spread their 
wings except in moments of love or high 
excitement; gardens laid out with ex- 
quisite taste, containing flowers of all hues 
and various forms, the most remarkable 
among which are the giant lilies, which 
sometimes completely overtop the cottages 
and bend their stems downward to lay the 
heavy petals upon the roofs. Large and 
small streams of water are very abundant 
among the valleys, and these the people so 
far hold in reverence (having formerly 
worshiped them) that they never pollute 
them with unclean things. Beside these 
streams they build their houses, for con- 
venience in the use of the water for drink- 
ing and for irrigating their fields and gar- 
dens. Over the plains where the larger 
field crops are grown the water is conduct- 
ed in all direetions through small canals; 
and the field labors are mostly confined to 
keeping the canals in repair and watering 
the growing plants, which perennially 
bloom, ripen, and shed their fruit. The 
only planting done is when it becomes 
necessary to lay out a new field for an in- 
crease of food. Animal food is never used 
except in the form of milk, which is some- 
times partaken of by aged persons, or in 
cases of sickness, where the vitality is im- 
paired. So great is the regard of the peo- 
ple for the laws which govern life, and the 
obligations of duty common to all creatures 
possessing it, that the killing of any crea- 
ture, small or large, except in cases of 
peril, is accounted one of the most heinous 
crimes, and is punished with equal severi- 
ty, whether the creature be human or 
brute. In youth and middle age, and 
while possessing perfect health—which lat- 
ter is the prevailing condition—only the 
fruit growing above ground, on the plants 
and the trees, is eaten, and the common 
drink is water. A light and slightly exhil- 
arating wine is made from the expressed 
juice of a species of fruit resembling the 
pomegranate, which is sparingly partaken 
of at the commencement of a ng but is 
discontinued after the more substantial 
food is taken into the stomach. It is sup- 
posed to hasten the assimilation of food; 
but I found that no perceptible advantage 
arose from its use. A stronger and more 
pernicious liquor is made from the jelly 
taken from the immense sacks which grow 
upon trees already described, which is only 
permitted because of the utter impossibilit 
to prevent it. Persons who are addicted 





‘to this habit are banished to one of the 
‘large and almost inaccessible islands, that 


their influence and example may not be 
contaminating to those around them. In 
their ocean-prison they have wide license 
to indulge their dehased appetites among 
their fellows; but the door of escape is 
jalways open for those who may express an 








earnest resolution to forsake their vile hab- 
it, and a king’s barge is always in readiness 
to remove them from the island, after they 
have acquired sufficient strength and stead- 
iness to descend the dangerous cliffs and 
reach the shore. A second fall into habits 
of inebriety secures a renewal of their im- 
prisonment, from which there is no escape 
except through death. It is held, and 
rightly, I think, that where the remem- 
brance of punishment fails to continue the 
healthful work of reform a renewal of the 
punishment will not secure a radical 
change, and the creature mav justly be 
regarded as one upon whom life has been 
conferred in vain, so far as man may 
be permitted to judge.—From ‘‘ Me-Ne; 
or, The Silent World,” a ‘‘ moon story,” by 
JAMES M. Stewart, editor of the Franklin 
(Mass.) ‘‘ Register.” 





WASHINGTON’S DINNER. 


TWENTY to twenty-five years ago it was 
our pleasure to visit at times an old home- 
stead in Rhode Island, where lived in the 
household an old lady, since passed away 
at the ripe age of nearly 100 years. She 
took great pleasure in relating events in the 
early history of this country. Her fatber 
kept for many years a country tavern in 
Rhode Island. At one time word came to 
them that Gen. Washington and his officers 
would arrive there on a given day and dine 
with them. They began immediately to 
make preparations to receive their distin- 
guished visitors, and all were determined 
that the dinner should be the very best 
which could be provided. Game and del 
icacies in great variety were obtained, 
without regard to trouble or expense. The 
day arrived, and Washington and his offi- 
cers reached the tavern at the expected 
time. At the appointed hour for dinner 
the distinguished guests were invited into 
the dining-room, where their eyes fell upon 
tables loaded down and presenting, as the 
family all confidently felt, a most appe- 
tizing appearance. Washington and bis 
officers were seated, members of the family 
were in attendance to wait upon them in 
the most polite and attentive manner. But 
great was their disappointment when Wash- 
ington turned his head and spoke to her 
mother, and asked the question: ‘‘ Have 
you plenty of milk in the house?” Upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, he then 
said: ‘If you can, I wish you would give 
me a bowl of hasty-pudding and milk.” 
The hasty-pudding and milk were fur- 
nished, and of these he made his entire 
dinner. After dinner was over, one of the 
family, in their disappointment, said to 
Washington: ‘‘ Your work is so hard, we 
should suppose you would need something 
more hearty than hasty-pudding and milk 
for your dinner.” Immediately placing his 
hand upon his head, he replied: ‘‘ Here is 
my work.”—Boston Transcript. 








WOMEN IN THE TREASURY. 


Tue detection of another thief in the 
cash-room of the Treasury affords me the 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
superiority of women over men in resisting 
temptation. 

Since the first greenback was printed the 
counting and putting up of packages of 
money have p ser entirely upon girls 
and matrons. There are few in office now 
who have been there from the beginning, 
and billions of déllars have passed through 
their hands, without the fraction of a dol- 
lar sticking. Have they been rewarded? 
No! Numbers of men like Winslow, the 
last thief caught, have been appointed by 
political influence, at salaries double those 
paid women; and these experienced, tried 
and trusted women, who cannot be well 
dispensed with, are not only never promo- 
ted, but are treated as though they should 
be thankful that they are permitted to 
serve the Government for $75 a month. 
Sometimes a package, that has been count 
ed by a woman, has been found short in 
the account; and, no matter how innocent 
the counter may be, the amount missing is 
taken from ber month’s salary. In almost 
every instance of this kind eventually the 
thief has been found to be a male messen- 
ger or some man whoreceived the package 
from the lady and abstracted one or two 
notes.— Washington Correspondence of the 
‘‘Touisville Courier-Journal.” 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 





No lady will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 
8. *. RROWM™ & CO.. Beston. 
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AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR, 










of them ineline it 
shed rosererery. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 
by long and extensive 
rm) 460use, has proven that it 
mm stops the fall of the 
hair immedia 





o \ gray. It stimulates the 
Mr ty A nutritive orzans to 
UH VN healthy activity and pre- 
















KY eihewtbrs serves both the hair and 
its beauty. Thus brashy, weak. or sickly hair be- 
comes Crag pliable, and strengthened ; lost hair re- 
grows with lively expression; falling hair is checked 
and stablished; thin hair thickens; and faded or gray 
hairs resume their original color. Its operation is 
sure end harmless. It cures dandruff, heals all 
humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean, and soft; 
ee conditions diseases of the scalp are im- 
possible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the VIGORis praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume and valued 
for the soft luster and richne s of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, Mass., 


Practical aud Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALvRS IN 
MEDICINE. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
sa GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 
=o —p SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 


=> 3 \ CENTENNIAL 
=e SS EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
EXHIBITED. 
Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, .nd serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our ilius- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 3383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 






















c 
SuUBLL vit 


LDIT ae BY 
So EG’ TER 
, HOT Ww PRESSURE 








Most COMPLETE METHOD 
EED&CO. CINCINNA TI 


’ 
RADIATORS.PIPE-FITTINGS.COILS.REGISTER 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvetnents! Keonomical and powerful. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. sr "428 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 

FIRESIDE JEWEL FL82 5? UA 08 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET way bt 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 
New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
Wie kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 
Patent Refuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. . GLOBE 
ANFORD’S MAMMOTH 2%,94038 
Meee phone anda great variety of other Steves! and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water treet, N. ¥. 

















If you would nave 
HEALTH andan Erect 
4 Form, wear PKATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDFR 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25xand 
chestmeasure Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace. 
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Susurance. 


DISBURSEMENTS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 


A Fact for the critics of life insurance to 
consider, and one which they are at the 
present moment of excitement likely to 
overlook, is this: The combined philan 
thropies of the nation do not equal in mag- 
nitude the one item of life insurance. The 
companies which do business in New York 
alone disburse annually in money for actual 
death claims over twenty-five millions of 
dollars, to upward of nine thousand fami- 
lies, in-sums averaging something over 
$2,700 per family. These families average 
not less than five members each, so that 
forty-five thousand persons are annually 
made the recipients of something over $550 
each, or an aggregate of upward of twenty- 
five millions of dollars, as stated above, 
through the sole instrumentality of life 
insurance. 

It is so easy to magnify an evil and poor 
human nature seems so to delight in finding 
flaws in that which has been in the habit 
of holding itself high, and it is so much the 
fashion just at this present writing to carp 
at and decry and villify life insurance in 
general, that men are in danger of losing 
sight of the fact that it is steadily disburs- 
ing considerably more than five hundred 
thousand dollars each week in loss claims! 

Granted all that the harshest critic of 
life insurance is disposed to bring against 
it, and there still remains this fact, that to- 
day it stands pre-eminent among the almo- 
ners of the nation. It is doing more good 
to more people who stand in greater need 
of that good than any other like instrument- 
ality under the shining sun. If we obey 
a good proverb when we give even the 
Devil his due, how much more should we 
pause a moment, in the present storm of 
denunciation of the ‘‘ most beneficent of 
modern philanthropies,” to consider this 
very practical fact—the disbursement 
among widows and orphans of the princely 
sum of upward of twenty-five millions of 
dollars each year. Thus says The Monitor. 





THE ALDINE PUBLISHER ON TRIAL 
FOR PERJURY. 


JAMES Sutton, president of the Aldine 
Company, has been placed on trial before 
Recorder Hackett,in this city, charged 
with perjury. On the 24th of June, 1875, 
a fire broke out on the premises occupied 
by the Aldine Company, at Nos. 23 Liber- 
ty Street and 58 Maiden Lane, and raged 
for over two hours on the third and fourth 
floors of the Liberty-Street house, extending 
to the roof of that and the Maiden-Lane 
building. After the fire, in making out 
his proof of loss, Mr. Sutton, as alleged, 
Swore that his loss by the fire in the Maiden- 
Lane building was $122,966.62 and in the 
Liberty-Street building $80,000, while his 
insurance on both buildings amounted to 
$109,190. A sworn investigation, the dis 
tfict attorney claimed, revealed the fact 
that the total losses on both premises did 
not exceed $40,000, and that of the 3,700 
pounds of valuable electro-plates which 
Sutton swore were, with other valuable 
property, absolutely consumed in the fire 
only 49 pounds could be found in the 
débris, Mr. Sutton was acquitted. 

—_—_———— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


At the proceedings in the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery for the appointment of 
a receiver for the New Jersey Mutual some 
discussion was had as tothe advisability 
of the policyholders continuing the pay- 
ment to the receiver of their accrued and 
accruing premiums. The order of the 
chancellor directs the receiver to receive 
the premiums, but to keep them apart and 
and for the benefit of whomsoever it may 
concern. The chancellor gave notice that 
nothing in the order shall be construed into 
a requirement that policyholders shall pay 
their premiums during the time of the 
suspension. They may do as they see fit 
about that. The receiver is to take charge 
of the premiums which are voluntarily 
placed in his hands. Some difference ef 
epinion was manifested ameng the coun- 
selors present upon the point whether a 
policy would lapse by failure to pay the 
premium during the suspension. The 
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client, with faith in the ultimate rehabilita- 
tion of the company, who desired to pro- 
tect his policy, to paythe premium. The 
chancellor, on the other hand, intimated 
that the protection of the court would be 
extended to such as failed to keep their 
premiums up, if the company should hap- 
pen to get on its feet again. There is not 
the slightest reason why any one should 
pay any more money on policies in that 
company. The better way is to pay the 
money for good life insurance. 


—James K Stebbins, a jeweler at Ashta- 
bula, testified that he was at the bridge 
about forty minutes after hearing the alarm. 
He got some buckets and men to use them, 
and then went in search of the fire steamer. 
Found it standing idle, and asked why 
water was not thrown on the fire; and was 
answered that they had been told that water 
was not wanted. He told the firemen that 
people were burning alive and could be 
saved by water. They told him they could 
not act without orders from their chief. 
Witness asked: ‘‘ Where is he? We will 
nave water down there or we will hang 
him!” And was answered that they did not 
know where he was. Being exhausted and 
discouraged, witness left the wreck and 
went to care for the wounded. 


—We select the following from a report 
of the Committee of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Northwest upon adjust- 
ment, upon the subject of fraudulent claims : 

‘““We are told that in 1875 35 per cent. 
of all the fires in the United States and 55 
per cent. of the losses and 40 per cent. of 
tbe losses of the State of New York re- 
sulted from the crime of arson. That in 
the capital of one of our Western states, of 
21 fires 11 were incendiary, involving five- 
sevenths of the whole loss. Should the 
adjuster be censured if he questioned pri- 
vate morals in his work of adjustment? 
Nothing but stupid ignorance and blind 
prejudice prevents the populace from be- 
coming what their interests require—the 
friend and ally of the diligent adjuster in 
pursuing to the end his investigations of 
fraud.” 

—The receiver of the infamous Security 
Life and Annuity has met with a fair re- 
sponse from the stockholders to his de- 
mand for a return of misapplied dividends. 
A considerable portion of the amount, 
about $66,000, has been returned and suits 
will be brought forthe balance. Mr. Wick- 
ham deserves credit for the energy with 
which he is pushing his examination and 
report of the company’s affairs. 


—A writ of ne eveat has been granted 
against the notorious Ben Noyes, who has 
been trying to carry off the remaining 
assets of the late New Jersey Mutual, and 
he has been ordered to give bail in the sum 
of $50,000 for appearance when wanted. 
He has proved himself too smart, however, 
for any such process as this; and for ne ez- 
eat, as he has already made himself scarce, 
may be substituted jam evit. 


—The burning of the Waltham building, 
in Bond Street, last week, adds one more to 
the list of large fires. A loss of a million 
and a half in one building seems very 
great. It is useless to speculate as to the 
cause. The basement was stored with pine 
packing-boxes, and all that was necessary 
to set off the fire was a match and amouse- 


—At a recent fire in Burlington, N. J., 
was destroyed a venerable relic built of 
bricks imported from Holland in 1677. It 
was especially interesting as having been the 
birthplace of the immortal Lawrence, who 
gave up his glorious ghost saying: ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship.” 

—The insurance department of Massa 
chusetts is making it unpleasant for the 
insurance brokers doing an illegal business 
in that state. The intention is to arrest 
every person who places insurance in com- 
panies not authorized to do business in the 
state. 

—It gives us much pleasure to note the 
fact that the National Life Insurance Co. of 
the United States comes out from the very 
searching examination of Commissioner 
Row, of Michigan, with colors flying and 
solvency demonstrated. 


—Minnesota seems a good field for fire 
insuranee companies. During 1876 all 
the companies doing business in the state 
received premiums amounting to $933,- 
944.06 and paid in losses only $366,524.42. 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRCT « 4.0ics cccccccwnacte ndep doce hededGadac an suse yaaa ane rent $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued...............eceeeeeces $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...............2000- 





Total - - - - - - 37,984,693 51 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses Uy Gemihe soa << ocic csi os pene ca nodmiage (th qyesncases nes eoes+ $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and pbysicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............-.00008 140,232 32 
On other stocks..... bo BUS Ex AE. VIGOR. Ui ISR RS 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total ~ - - - ~ S32,.730,8398 [ZO 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.................+++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
wale SI0,SE1,045 Gb pais i: isa cities cvs Se6ss oes Haun es osbeuee 9,730,529 91 
URUMTIN To ooo cc ccccecctcteisvccecdctcnsuncccohugiequesugetaen ces 2,541,576 46 


This ivcludes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).......- maccapeehvertwacted ses oh 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... ........ ccc cece ee eeeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to dan. let, 1877 ........cccsccccccercccccesepeacees 432,605 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


I tae wa tan naka sands concseaacensidndeccnnanqahansedeas 125,027 15 
DL Tr ERE CTE TCE SD eC eee ery 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. It, 1877..........00.--0 300,558 68—$82,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............00ssee00 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. lst, 1877 - «= 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........0.sccecececeecesecens 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium................ dees ieee ene 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


$33,311,413 96 





and above a 4 percent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........seeseccesesesees 17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............ cece cece eens eeeeeees $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876..............ccccccceeecees cececeeses $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877 ......... 00. ccc cece eee e cence ee ceeeees 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWs, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO, M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
e CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., t Medteal peepee Se 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
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INSURANCE WRITERS. 


THERE has been a great deal written on 
the subject of life insurance of late. The 
toppling over of three. weak.concerns, that 
all experts knew to be in bad condition, has 
set many pens at work to write upon the 
subject ; and, of course,there is much written 
that» is valuable, and «much that is» not, 
Scribner's for March has a ten-page article, 
that goes quite analytically into the system 
from a disinterested standpoint. There 
seems to be no bias on the part of the 
writer, either for company or insurer, and 
he pictures the life insurance field quite 
clearly. The facts of life insurance are ex- 
ceedingly well arranged and there are some 
very bright paragraphs. Thus, in speaking 
of the average of life as the foundation of 
life insurance, he says: “A and B might 
insure eech other at the schedule rates; but 
they would get no protection from average 
until they joined with them a large number 
of others. The application of average to 
life insurance is simply that, while nothing 
is less certain than an individual life, noth- 
ing is more so than the duration of life in 
the mass. That is, if we take a body of 
selected persons of the same age, itis utter- 
ly uncertain which’ones will die in any 
year, but perfectly certain how many will 
die on the average yearly until all are 
gone.” Several points not usually under- 
stood are handled quite weil. ‘‘ Reserve,” 
‘*Surplus,” and ‘‘ Dividends” receive a 
good deal of attention, as they ought to do, 
until people understand them better. 
« Kinds of Companies,” ‘‘ Kinds of Poli- 
cies,” ‘‘Cash and Note,” ‘‘ The Investment 
View,” ‘‘Some Points of Misconception,” 
‘‘Investments of Companies,” ‘‘ State Su- 
pervision,” ‘‘Condition of the Business,” 
and ‘‘ Failures and Retirements” are the 
principal subdivisions made, and as a rule 
they are well and in some cases exhaustive- 
ly handled. The article would have been 
better if some few mistakes bad not been 
made. He tells us that the business is 
mainly concentrated in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey; 
which we don’t believe. He says that 
‘‘reserve” is but another word for ‘‘solv- 
ency”; which is not so. He says that New 
York companies can only loan money on 
bond and mortgage in the state or within 
50 miles of New York City; when the 
truth is that they can loan in any part of 
any state which touches New York State, 
the limit being, in consequence, the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Massacbusetts, and Connecticut. The 
article as a whole is, however, well worth 
perusing, and even studying. 


INSURANCE 
34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojjice Square, Boston. 








(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 .......... «$13,871,040 | 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ .. 577,897 50 
nn 5c ans cnenienersbcmepoe ee $13; 293,18 183 31 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyhoiders, in accordance with the law of this 
monweaith. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBSENS, Secretary. 

W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y, 
NEW YORK, January Ist. 1877. 












Capita 58 a 
ne nn eee Reserve. - + 3 
t Surplus..........++... 180,176 34 
otal Assets $44 
Gunselied Leenese. inet awe iM 33 
JANUARY 9th, 1877. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
an asemi-annua! dividend of Five Per CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 

.. payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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Twenty-Sixth 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHONIX 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. €0., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
For the Year ending Dec. 30th, 1876. 


Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1875............. apupeetis $9,991,199 90 
Be pnrabeed IN 1876. 
For Premiums ...... .......... $2,025,348 25 
For + ——y- and BOMBS. coccccece _ 62 262 9 8 
“$2,601, 697,611 23 
$12,688, 688, 802 13 13 


DISBURSED IN 1876. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS: 


Divideods to pol- 
icyholders :. .... 511,208 43 
Lapsed and sur- 
ceaaeren pol- 
I: 482,930 16 








Commissions and 
other compensa 
tion to agents ~ $191, 518 00 
Medical examiners 
Mees: _ easecene 8,421 50 
Office expenses, 
printing, adver. 
tiging, rent, post- 
age, exchange, 
and other ex- 
penditures......... 136,402 48 
$336,341 98 
$2,167,508 80 
Balance Net Assets De- 
cember 30th, 1876.......... $10,521,398 33 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 








Loans on first miortaaged of real estate. %, 395,955 05 
Loans secured by collaterals............ 48,050 OU 
Biils receivable. ........... see 58,285 83 
Premium notes on policies in foree..... 2. 982,685 00 
ae ~j real estate owned by tt the com- os3 3 
Kei abeabeiateeibnieahbee bib 287, 6 
cost of United ‘States bonds. 263.464 00 
Cost of city and municipal bonds. 137,230 00 
Cost of bank StOcks....  — ......csccsceree 158,384 00 
Cash on hand and in bank 1... 413,217 98 
Balances due from agents, secured...... 6.143 31 
‘Ane $10,521,298 33 
Interest accrued and due...... $224,037 59 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost... 8,149 50 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
CMa. ose stvses 9,839 60 
Premiums in course 
of collection.. 7,248 40 
Deferred quarterly 
and semi-annual 
premiums.... ... .... 91,953 08 
$99,201 48 
Less 2 per cent. for 
collection ......,..++ $24.800 37 
$74,401 11 
$316,427 80 
Gross Assets, Dec. 30th 
USGY.......ccccceseeeesesees-00 10,889,726 13 
LIABILITIES. 
pe an reserve at four 
per cent...... $10,289,694 00 
chime by death outstanding. 317,737 00 
Pr -miums paid in advance... 21.185 08 
Other liabilities............. «+ 2,281 83 
———— $10, 30,84 
Surplus at 4 percent ........ seeess 8906,878 Qe 


Reinsurance reserve at 4% per cent. Glew 
York standard). —........... nial 4,650 00 
Surplus at 4% per cent.........-... 19951, O20 22 

AARON ©. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMB, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 Broadway. 
ISAAC DAVIS, Manager 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - + 1,655,717.20 


wo. G. One, Sec. ~JouN Perens. Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE £0, 


7 and 19 Warren St., New Yo 
sovne Sen ah, vb Mea | serene SAL 


mofams ERT ical i per erat, in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January Mth, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Come 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received On Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

ye ye eee SR i * 172. 260 260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... _ $7,101, 101, 457 73 57 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life __ 

Risks, nor ween Fire dis connected with 

8 


Marine 

1816, to dist December, 1516. et! 95,061,005 12 
Losses paid during the same period.,,.... B18 865,193 5.198 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... "$1,063 038,410 35 410 35 
he Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
8, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real state and Bonds and Mortgages. . 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes ona claims due 
the Company, estimated a’ so) 





Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 1,912:308 38 
Cash in Bank......... Se eerccarttiacionie 365.012 74 
Total Amount of Assets..............- $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The certifi of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease, The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
en PENNS, ALEX. V. BLA 
W.H.H ws ApoueE LEMOYNE, 


LEWIS rail ROB'T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES 1. RUSSELL, CHAS. HL. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LA NE, OB'T L. STUART, 
RDON W. BURNHAMJAMES G G. DE FOREST, 
DAN: EL §. MIL N 
. STO oh 
0. LOW, ADAM 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
DMUND W. CORLIES, 
HN 10 PT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE 


5 #. i 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
Li 7 BTER V. KING. 





J. D. poet President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


--810,000,000. 
2,000,000 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 

tion is yon of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


ROBCES, OVOP. 0.00. ccrcccccccccosscce 
Surplus, nearly 














Unie TED Y STATED 


LiTtE*E 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 

JAMES a esron - PRESIDENT. 
RY W: BALDWIN, 

eriniende Gore Wail aad Bovad Stn: 








Drexel E 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE C@O., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
od 
Cash Capital.........--s:cseeseeses: -0-1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,..,.....0000.-. 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance..,.......... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 





337,977 23 


| Petal Assets, January 0th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


‘QKO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

‘OYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D. 

fee, povene JOHM K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
¢, BH, DDTOHNR, Grr. Brooklyn Dept. 








(March 15, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. $ist, 1875. 


Not assets, Jan lst, 1876........+ceceeeeeceeeeB24, 730,004 14 


INCOME. 
Premiums....... 0s cere. 87,990,991 39 








Interest and rents...... 1,571,804 68 9,571,886 08 
Total.....000....+ itniaad pandebbneenen + +.$34,306,920 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
GROANS, . .ccscincs eee . $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
Clty tAXES.....0...00008 86,421 95 
- Commissions... + M4372 M4 
BXpONs@6,.......0..00.5 996,483 99 $6,829,239 96 
Not assets, Dec. Sist, 1875..............827,677,68 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure. .......... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipsa 
bonds ......0+....+ eee 64,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
GOT. 5. . Sewes cacanecss 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNLB.....-ceeeeeeeees 287,409 73— $27,877, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued,......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ ..02. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 010— 1,468 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.839,039,089 70 


Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


cles........ ebacesraseseseeescarsess 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
OTB....ceececcccsccee sesseceececes $4,515,919 423 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

RBIBs 4sevace. wagers $30,538,017 
Outstanding 


risks............-.178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to tneir contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GRO. HP EREIPS. | actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets. accounts, nd business of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoin# 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





Special Committee 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, ae Board of Di- 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRYM.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLO8S. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. 8TUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMH 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY 8MITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


EEVARP STAGES” | revstctane 





a 


z 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





FEF. Ss. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 





| 
No. | ANN. PAY’TS. | No 

































matustion wit’pe organs andesheusave ana ite Fevults preseneed im aveport which wil be published 
in due time and to which the Committee refer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. . 
Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY &. DAVIES. 
GEORGE 8. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

HR. C, VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


(ee ee 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 24, 1877 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCali, 
Jr , Depucy Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent bas also —, participat- 
ed; 1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for podliqgtion. fall 

ours, very respectfully, 
arent WILLLIAM SMYTH, 
‘ Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 
In accordance with instructions received from bo under appointment No. 363, I report the completion 
of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Made ata i | when the annua! investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Compeny’s charter— 

was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative acting with one 

—— La nme thus giving a double force witha cheek that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
e labor performed. 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 


D. H. Keefer, our A , and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York. ‘ 

























| 
| De renin tse 2) CS The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,106.87. 
|| Terminated. .............+. esececssee O 3,335 53 That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And it is very necessary 
\ = —————. | that the custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the 
| it $35,827 87 moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
\ thousand one hundred and twenty-five policics. 
The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department thanis shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.44. 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Aschedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title, 
ounenensnnsenseanmamenenensecaneniiiniet etc of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
> a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 
No. AMOUNT. | No. AMOUNT. The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 
{n force Jan. Ist, 1876...... eveeses 92,393 | $305,057,221 In force Jan. 1st, 1877.........+.+. 92.125 | $301.278.087 
Now risks........++-. tes seocee 9,866 | 821271693 || Terminated...............02...... 9612| " 36906.877 | ° ASSETS. 
ae oe ——e | ae eee WDirccdess Wisbabsacescseds Rebbsieedtnacbdditchtbadadasceee sidaedakeeGinagates-qnatinhenants weeny 
101,737 | $337,184,914 || 101,737 | $387,184,914 | Bonas aud Mori “ARE RUE ESO SRS TE i os Soisser00 18 
| i ana Par Value. Market Vaiue. 
_—- U. 8. Bonds, regi 7,473,550 37 340 
NoTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, Pte Le 4 L nds, registered ed a 0 @ 
caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were anne ence (R. 1.) L; + —"Lipeemebey : se — 4 
e ey Town Bonds..... ddecedscecttpodiidesse . ; i 
discounted at seven per cent. city ot Yonkers Bonds Sew epienabtiates “ouenigbtbena be Soporte: lene 18.000 128.250 09 
Buffalo SUTIN TS Gc dqncdas, acicedseeccuededcensacas yy 
Dr. REVENUE A . Klmira City Bonds............... 56,000 57,435 00 
CCOUNT Cr. Missouri State Bonds......::... 215,000 225,025 00 
Union Cor (N: J uBonds..2.0 02. 00 A Ta6 00 
To Balance from last account...........+++ $75.414.923 42 |, B id Death and Endowment Claims... $4,459,458 52 On ted) Bone y Oth es Comey x " 
2. enor cece *718'136.708 36 || 27 Dai’ Reath and $4,450,458 62 | Plainfield (N.J.) Bonds, 220220... 00000 OS. 81 6 cca Aecsmnpescccese esas. SEE 1,500 00 
“ Interest and Rents...........scecseeeees 4,873,260 341] “ “ Dividends ””. ae .. 3,701,700 34 
aa eats ee Policies and Ad- 6.219.785 24 
ons e eee . 
“ © Commissions (payment ‘of on Cash in bank and trust companies... 


rent and extinguishment of 

ON hi aca lacie udaietid ooge 

“ © Contingent Guarantee Account: 
a Ps mses and Taxes,...-.....-.. 








Ex ‘ 664 302 
Balance to New Account........s.ccceseees 79,526,900 87 








Interest due and . eee eee 




























LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions... 
$95,429,887 12 | $95,429,887 12 | Unpaid losses not yet due ( 
See ———_ } Premiums paid in advance. 
Total liabilities............ . 
Surplus as regards policyholders....... 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. ABBregate...e.cesceeeces 
All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
To Reserve at four percent _ ........+..- $77,502,062 00 || By Mortgages on Real Estate _... ......$60,856.200 18 Deputy Superintendent. 
** Claims by Death, not yet due ne 610,750 00 || ** United States and State Bonds, etc... 12,673,569 33 
7 J remtanee paid inadvance ... .. 24,372 43 | he Real Estate ee ae 4,246,245 40 The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
ja Bassas tes bivaion hammmetbesheeapes seater 7 | - awe at CO 2,183,001 73 | bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in sxid examina- 
| a Interest accrued 1,322,294 16 | tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
a Le 332 99 | 2070f detail. as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
| “ Premiums in transit, principally for thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
_ aay ye eis mgr’ vayanensececees ‘ wis 10 | The President and al! other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
| BAlANCH CUES DY AGONLS.........--seceeeeee 18,49 70 | ¢ormation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
900.188 furaoished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
$82,360,188 59 $82,360,188 59 | of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 











Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been 


dadneati 





bj dtoa of 
twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 


Official Keport below. 
NoTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half percent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 


From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportion to each 


Policy which shail be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17th, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


+) aes act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sure ves. 


TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON,| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, | HENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY B. DAVIES, FREDERICK H. Coss!ITT, 
R. 4. McCurpy, WILLIAM E. DoDGE, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, LEWIS MAY 
Stas BETTS, EORGE S. Cox, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 0: 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, M. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, cH 

Sauune M. CORN ELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON POST, HENRY W. SMITH, 
woos ROBINSON, MARTIN BATES, GEO. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 

- SMITH BRowN, | Wm. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RIC8#, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, 


ont RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
T A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC.F. LLOYD, Secretary. 
W. H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. O. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 

G. 8. 

W. R GILLETEE, Mib,, } Medical Examiners. 

















GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
20th day of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and aascte of the Com- 


pany, 
Respectfully Report, That they ha 
the Gonpnes. aad pos . y have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 


That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12.063.550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this 
latter sum is immediately convertible and available in cash. That of these s*curities $7,473.550 are 

States registerea bonds and $4,590,000 chiefly in SESS. They are all sponses in the accompanying sched. 
ule; are all genuine; and, in the opinion of the icious and perfectly secure invest- 


The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Martgn e upon real estate in f 
sent ed bonnes at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, tw pe the nouns joaned. the a ro] 


The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the boo 
of the Sar: The Committee find that the interest on’ these bonds has been paid with great fam nnm 
gee that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only’ very small per centage on the amount 





In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mo: es, the © holds i 
branes hereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Inearanes Companies, amounting to Am 


roperty purchased b 
and neld by it at the close of the last fisca vents and the Committee 


ratio to the total amount of the Com- 


In addition to this Real Estate the Com ' ny Loree, for the A ape of ae business a the cities of 
New York pays 8 ver cent, on its cost, charg “py «spore he e building in 
Boston is incomplete and that in Puitadolpte hae tocketty. pA Ba Pe DE, eS HaORRT. TESS Ay 

on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, . 73. 
ante am, Ades Lees immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash aeects equsl 3 





’ of 
(6.701) per cent. upon the income of the vat. cent. upon the sum insured (. 


While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Departm it, with 
his Deputy Assistants, and Experts, was also en ed affairs ‘Tequired 
by law. He is stillat work, examining not only foto the ean a the a ed into the 


one 
4424) and is six and seven-tenths 


under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 
WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
ForTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1527. 
CASH CAPITAL, - i i ee 8 
Reserve for Re-insurance - = - == ec e = = = 1,888,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - <- = 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - - - - * = * *#* # #* # # © §,002,783 90 
TOTAL ASSETS, PHD Ute eS eS 6 eo Fen eae ae 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Cash in Bank..... ........... 


















eS Php Ata nil a RO ie sch eae $342,311 22 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real sta’ * 4 
Tnited States Stocks (market value).......... ge MRRP Fs 3: et 99 
Bank Stoc " oo sees 286,603 
pate oe lant - ‘ di Weiashes Heltis of becaciticn WN | 433 
Loans on hocks, — nm demand (market value 0 68 $700,379 

Interest due on 1st January, 1877 eet an eee et . , 
ren ener arnccsesens 1 3» 1 $ 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued ai this Office...222222, 0 NINIINNIII eaae 8 


Wetal...cccoccoccccocce i = PRE pETg eo 82 
T e 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1877............cceecceeeecceteccetteccccsccesccsces © BBE 

Dividends unpaid............ _— . dees 7373 3 






‘i wiaeee ee i hepdsinds fa aa. © skbeleds) Keabiecwlceeenes $243,403 24 
} 3 » Secretary. HAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

. B. GREEN o Me A 
B: GREENE, ) Avert Secretaries. wR WEL PWA Rit, Vise Brenident 





SPRINGFIELD cna athe 


. FIRE AND M. B OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFI MASSACHUSETTS 





8. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





ELD, 3 
Potapital stock, $600,000... Assets, Jan. |, 1877, $5, 11 1,248.93 
> a ‘ e . 
Cash Assets, San. ist, 1876 - 82,515.72 24 Pes o Pre ce yen t Se 
tata Losses = ne , GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
eANPORD Ysa eatan, Proen FRESE NUR Fis Httaens 
ANDREW J. GHT, Treasurer. BD = uary. : 
. J S.WL!.SON, Secre da 2 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. | J°G HAMM EI, Montero ne cee eeaarer 


A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IM (851. 


*SI0.30% St 
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Farm and Garden. 


Not long ago we published an account of 
an egg-preserving establishment of Mr. A. B. 
Robinson, whose post-office address was 
strangely misrepresented by an unavoidable 
accident. The consequence was a large num- 
ber of applicants from readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT and from certain other papers into 
which the article had been copied, asking for 
the real address of Mr. Robinson. To many of 
the applicants we have given personal replies ; 
but, to save our readers from further trouble in 
the premises, we will here mention that the 
correct. post-effice address of Mr. Robinson is 
Greene, Chenango County, N. Y. 








WHAT FRUIT-TREES TO PLANT. 


THE question of what to plant is one that 
more or less troubles the mind of every man 
who contemplates setting an orchard, and that 
it is not wisely answered is evident from the 
numerous varieties, ranging from third-rate to 
worthless, that are so frequently found in mod- 
ern orchards. Among the 3,000 varieties of 
apple and 2,000 of pear-trees that are some- 
times cultivated in the country, such a selec- 
tion certainly may be made as to satisfy every 
demand for these fruits without choosing any- 
thing that is not worthy of cultivation. Many 
mistakes of this kind are made by being guided 
in the selection of varieties by their success in 
other and distant parts of the country. A few 
varieties of fruit are somewhat cosmopolitan 
in their character and succeed almost every- 
where. Such are the Wilson strawberry, the 
Concord grape, the Bartlett pear, and the Ben 
Davis apple. These may be planted with con- 
fidence throughout a very great range of 
country and variety of soil. But, while there 
are a few kinds that generally succeed in any 
place they may de planted, the great majority 
of varieties succeed well only in more or less 
limited localities, The fact that a certain kind 
of apple succeeds well in Virginia, New York, 
or Massachusetts is no evidence that it will 
prove equally profitable in Missouri or Kansas. 
And yet such distant experience is the only 
guide that is followed in choosing fruit for a 
new orchard. The work of selecting fruit- 
trees for an orchard is of very great 
importance, for the following reasons: 
First, the time it takes to get an orchard into 
bearing makes it a matter of great moment to 
make the best possible selection in the first 
setting, as a life-time will slip away before the 
experiment can be many times repeated. 
Again, having planted a tree and waited for it 
to come into bearing, even if it should prove to 
be both shy in bearing and toferior in quality, 
few persons have the courage to cut down such 
unprofitable sorts and replace them with more 
excelfent varieties. The result usually is that 
such trees are permitted to remain and encum 
ber the ground, where good sorts might just as 
well be grown. In the first settling of a new 
country, of course, all fruit-raising is an exper- 
iment; but after orchards have been estab- 
lished and the different varieties of fruit trees 
have been tested there is no need of repeating 
these experiments, except in the case of new 
and untried varieties. When a man contem- 
plates planting an orchard, the first thing to be 
determined by him is the purpose for which the 
orchard is to be planted, as thiq question has 
much todo in determining the question as to 
what shall be planted. If a family orchard is 
wanted, the selection must be made with refer- 
ence to a continuous supply of fruit through- 
out the whole year; for, with a proper 
knowledge of the different varieties at com- 
mand, it is no difficult matter to make sucha 
selection that the different varieties will so 
follow each other in their season of ripeninz 
that there will be no considerable gap between 

their ripening at any time during the whole 
year. Even the long-keeping ones should last 
till the earliest maturing kinds are fit for use. 
True, the very earliest and the very latest may 
not be of a very high degree of excellence; 
but they will do very well to bridge over the 
inverval between better kinds. Three or four 
varieties each for summer and fall, selected 
with reference to their various excellencies 
and to their regular succession in the period 
of their ripening, will generally be found suffi- 
cient assortment for an ordinary family orchard. 
The greater part of the fruit of even a family 
orchard should consist of winter fruit. If the 
object is to raise fruit exclusively or maiuly 
for market, then a very different selection of 
kinds must be made from that intended fora 
family orchard, and here the choice of kinds 
will turn somewhat on the kind of a market 
to be supplied, the distance of transportation, 
etc. If a large city market is near at hand, 
very early fruit may prove quite profitable ; 
but it must be remembered that such fruit 
is quite perishable and can be kept in «8 
fresh, salable condition but a short time, 
and that it also has to compete in the mar- 
ket with the small fruits that are constantly 
growing in popularity. Even in this case the 
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safer plan will be to plant a large proportion 
of winter fruit; and for a distant market 
nothing but good keeping fruit is admissible. 
For a market erchard of this character not 
more than two or three kinds should be chosen. 
These should be good growers, hardy, early, 
and abundant bearers, the fruit of fair and 
uniform size and highly colored. In addition 
to this, the fruit must possess good handling 
qualities. It must not be easily bruised, nor 
must it readily show slight bruises, nor be in- 
clined to rot when thus injured. And still the 
question remains to be answered: ‘‘How shall 
aman know what trees to select?’ As inti- 
mated above, experience is the only safe guide 
in this matter. The man who contemplates 
setting an orchard should visit his neighbors 
who have tried the different varieties, and 
learn from them what has done best, and espe- 
cially on such soils and exposures as the one 


where the setting is to be done.—Journal and 
Farmer. 
RRR 


WORK FOR MARCH. 


THe Massachusetts Ploughman anticipates 
what is called an early spring ; but no man can 
tell who is to be President till after election, 
and not always then. One thing appears to be 
certain, and that is there is but very little frost + 
in the ground, especially in the interior, where 
the snow still lies to a considerable depth. 
When this covering melts it is going to soak 
down, and not all run off, as it sometimes does ; 
and unless we have some uncommonly heavy 
snow-storms toward the middle and last of thé 
month we shall expect to see the grass green 
on many a hillside before the advent of April. 
The leading idea of the month, apart from 
the chores about the barn and the care of the 
cattle, is the preparation of fuel for the coming 
season. Those who still continue the use of 
wood ought to lay up a liberal supply and 
have it seasoning and ready for use. Itisa 
capital plan to keep a year’s stock ahead. It 
is not only good economy, but gives a feeling 
of independence which of itself is worth as 
much as several good ‘‘jags” of wood. Itisa 
good rule in all the affairs of life to keep right 
square up with the times, and a little ahead, if 
anything. We don’t like to feel that work is 
driving us. It is far better to drive than be 
driven. 

Itis about timeto start hot-beds for forward- 
ing vegetables. They are very useful for grow- 
ing young cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, 
and a great variety of other plants. A hot-bed 
for ordinary purposes may be started about the 
20th of this month; but the preparations for it 
should be made now. If started earlier than 
the time named, with a view to prolonged forc- 
ing, it will need encasing in fresh manure be- 
fore the old heap becomes entirely spent. A 
hot-bed is a very simple matter. We have at 
times given many details in regard to its form- 
ation and,management, They are to be found 
in every work on gardening and to be seen in 
almost every neighborhood. If any one is to 
start one for the first time, it is perhaps the best 
way to go and see how others have managed, 
and then go home and do likewise or some- 
thing better. ; 

Toward the end of the month, if the snow 
has entirely disappeared, it will be possible to 
plow on warm, gravelly land; but it is of no 
earthly use to try to plow land that is too wet 
and that does not crumble down mellow under 
the operation. To try to plow stiff land that 
is too wet is worse than useless, and it is bet- 
ter to wait till the sua and air have brought it 
into condition. Wedo not think there is any- 
thing gained in trying to grow peas or early 
potatoes till after the first of April, as a gener- 
al rule, except by way of starting them under 
glass or in the cold frame. Wehave never seen 
much progress made till the season is a little 
more advanced. We incline to think the same 
amount of time and labor spent in working 
over manure and getting ready to push things 
will amount to more in the end. Get the tools 
in order and lay in the requisite supply of seed 
for use a little later. 





HINTS FOR MARCH. 


Tuts is a busy season south of Pennsylvania 
in this department. Here we must wait till 
the end of the month, and northward still later. 
The crops noted will, of course, be dependent 
on the arrival of the season, which is rather in- 
dicated by the ground bec ming warm and 
dry than by the almanac, It is very impor- 
tant to have crops early ; az soon as the ground 
is, therefore, in good condition put in the seed. 
Possibly a cold fain might come and injure 
them, and you may lose, and have to make a 
new sowing. Even 6o it is but the loss of the 
seed and labor, while if the seed do not die 
the early crop will more than repay that risk. 

In the hot-bed Pepper, Egg-plant, To:nat>, 
and Cucumbers may be sown, and in a cooler 
hotbed frame Early York Cabbage, Cauli. 
flowers, and Celery. Those who have not got 
a hot-bed can sow a few pots or boxes, and 
keep them near the light in a warm room. 





In the open air peas and potatoes are 


about the first crop to be attended to. Of the 
former the varieties have now become so 
num*rous that even “new grapes’? will soon 
bave to give way in that respect. Of new 
early po‘atoes we think Goodrich’s Seedling is 
the best. The best older tariety is perhaps the 
Early White Sprout. Of Beets the Early Six 
Week Turnip-rooted is perhaps the earliest. 
Carrot, the Early Horn. Cucumber, the Early 
White Spine or Early Cluster. Lettuce, the 
Silesian or Early Curled, to cut before head- 
ing, snd the Early Butter, left to bead, are the 
first in seasun. Among the Radisbes, the Old 
Short-top and the Red and White Turnip are 
still ahead, Spinach, the old Round-leaved. So 
that, on the whole, there has been little advance 
made on all early kiuds of vegetables. 

In addition to sowing of the above, Onions, 
Leeks, Parsnips, and Par:ley must be s>wn at 
this season—not for the main crop, but to have 
a few in advance of the rest. To keep over 
the winter almest all kinds of root crops be- 
come tough or coarse if sown to soon. 

In the open ground Peas and Potatoes re- 
ceive the first attention. Then Beets and 
Carrots. Then Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, 
Onions, Leeks, and Parsley. Beyond this, 
unless in more favored latitudes than Pennsyl- 
vania, little can be done until the first week in 
April. There is nothing gained in working 
soil until it has become warm and dry.—Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
GEORGIA. 


AcoorDING to the report of the commission- 
er of agriculture of Georgia for 1876, the “‘ Em- 
pire State of the South’ was never a more fit- 
ting title than at the presenttime. We are told 
that ‘the farmers are in a far better condition 
than at the end of last year, 1875’; and this 
not in consequence of any unusual demand for 
products, but due more than anything else to 
the fact that, using the commissioner’s words, 
‘never in the history of any people has a more 
wise and prudent economy been practiced than 
by the farmers of Georgia during the year.’ 
Diversified farming was given unusual atten- 
tion, and ‘‘supply’’ crops were produced on a 
much more extensive scale than during any 
previous year. The corn crop was good, and a 
larger crop of small grain was seeded, not- 
withstandiog the dry season, which prevented 
early sowing. With the increase in grain crops 
there vaturally followed a more general appre- 
ciation of the advantages to be derived from 
stock-raizing ; and, though this department has 
reached no position of real magnitude, the farm- 
ers are credited with a disposition ‘to raise 
more stock and of a better quality.’ 
Probably one of the most important changes 
that occurred to assist in the upward move- 
ment was in the conduct and disposition of 
agricultural labor throughout the state. This 
change is attributed to the increase in the pro- 
vision crop of the state, which so reduced the 
cost of living as to remove to a certain extent 
the temptation to “ appropriate ’’ some of the 
necessities of life, the same costing but little 
more than one-half what they did five years 
ago. And, further, the personal attention of 
the farmers to the supervision of labor and the 
absence of overseers is said to have increased 
the efficiency of the laborer. In some portions 
of the state labor was and is now superabund- 
ant, so that little or no difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining the most desirable kinds at 
moderate wages. Fully sixty per cent. of the 
commissioner’s correspondents state that one- 
half their crops are given for labor alone, the 
owner furoishing the land, tools, stock, and 
the food for both man and beast; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that this system is grad- 
ually giving way to the regular wages system, 
where the same can be advantageously substi- 
tuted. The report contains no statistics rela- 
tive to the total amounts or values of the vari- 
ous products produced. The cultivation of up- 
land rice is reported to be increasing in the in- 
terior counties, and needs only improved facili- 
ties for hulling to place it in a position of im- 
portance. An increase of twenty per cent. is 
noted in the area devoted to sorghum. The acre- 
age of sugar-cane increased twenty-five percent. 
In regard to other crops like reports are made ; 
but, as before stated, the quantities harvested 
are not given. 


A PROPAGATING SECRET. 


Unper this head the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle says: ‘‘ It will be remembered that a 
month or two ago we alluded to an alleged ex- 
traordinary secret for propagating trees and 
grafting roses, whereby much time could be 
saved, offered for a small sum by an Austrian 
purseryman, named Bachraty. This gentleman 
has since communicated an article on the sub- 
ject to the Wiener Gartenfreund. Briefly, his 
new method is as follows: Cuttings of shrubs 
and trees are taken off at the beginning of July, 
from six inches to twelve inches long, accord- 
ing to the kind. The leaves are removed from 
the lower portion, which is to enter the ground ; 
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left. Beds are prepared for them in the open 
air, by thorough digging and leveling, and 
afterward applying a superficial layer, about 
two inches thick, of rotter manure from a 
spent hotbed. The cuttings are then stuck in 
about two inches apart and in a somewhat 
oblique direction. Each bed, when filled, is sur- 
rounded with a lath fence, so that shade may 


‘be given when the sun is very hot, and the cut- 


tings are well watered with a rose-spouted can . 
This completes the operation. The only fur- 
ther care necessary is a sprinkling overhead 
three or four times a day during the first week, 
if the weather be very hot, and once a day 
afterward. In the course of five or six weeks, 
treated in the manner indicated, the cuttings 
of most plants will have formed a callus, and 
further shading will be unnecessary. Late in 
the autumn a layer of rough manure, two or 
three inches thick, is spread over, for winter 
protection. It also serves as manure when the 
cuttings start growing in the spring; and cut- 
tings treated thus make extraordinary progress, 
forming plants equal to two-year-old plants 
from wioter or spring cuttings. Very few, it is 
asserted, fail. The new method of grafting 
roses is the insertion of growing eyes early in 
spring, instead of dormant eyes in the summer. 
They are inserted in the main stem, one on each 
side, to form symmetrical heads. These make, 
it is said, as much growth the first season as 
the dormant eyes the second season.”’ 

— a —_____- 


ALFALFA FOR HAY. 


ForMERLY there was a very strong prejudice 

against alfalfa for hay, especially for borses. 

It was considered good enough for cattle, but 
too coarse for horses. The principal reason 

for this prejudice was found inthe fact that 
we did not know in the first place how to sow 

alfalfa, and in the next place when to cut it 
and how to useit. Years of experience have 
taught our farmers what there is in both these 

points; aud now alfalfa is the best hay pro- 
duced in California, if not the best produced 

in any other country. Alfalfa seed wants to 

be sown thick—at least 25 pounds to the acre. 

If sown this thick and a good stand is ob- 
tained, the clover grows fine, the stems being 
tender and juicy, instead of coarse and woody. 

But even then it must be cut early, or before 

the seed begins to form. The best time to cut 
alfalfa for hay is before the blossom is in full 
development. This is not all. If cut thus 
early, and then not properly cured, the hay is 
greatly injured, if not ruined. It must not be 
dried in the sun, but as soon as wilted should 
be raked into the windrow and put into small 
ricks or heaps, to be dried principally by the 
airand without direct exposure to the sun. 
Those who are going to sow alfalfa this spring 
will bearin mind that one acre thick on the 
ground will be worth more than two acres 
standing sparsely on the ground. If you have 
but a small amount of seed, better sow that on 
a part of your land and wait till another year 
to sow the balance. When once it is seeded it is 
almost impossible to thicken the stand by 
sowing new seed with the old clover, from the 
fact that at any time the new seed would grow 
that already on the ground would so shade it 
that it will not germinate. The sowing must 
be done well at first. Sow thick, and then cut 
and cure as suggested, and you will have the 
best of hay for cattle or horses or any hay- 
eating animals.—San Francisco Bulletin. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A FEW years ago, says a writer in The 
Gardener's Chronicle, I was in a fig garden at 
Syracuse, when I was informed that in all fig 
gardens it was necessary to have a wild fig tree, 
to make the cultivated fig trees bear properly, 
and that the fruit of the wild fig tree was full 
of files, instead of pips. I was shown a fruit of 
the tree certainly full of flies ; but I would not 
believe it until I pulled a fruit off the tree 
myself, cut it open, and picked the flies out 
with my penknife. There was no possibility 
of mistake or taking fly-like seeds for flies, for 
there they were, with heads, legs, body, and 
wings, color black, and the flies evidently im- 
mature, like young bees still in the comb, and 
the fig was full of them. It is possible that 
this may be a male fig, and the flies of use to 
fertilize female figs ; but further than the fact I 
cannot say. 





....When house-plants are kept in common 
rooms it sometimes happens that an intensely 
cold night threatens to injure and destroy 
them. When this danger is feared, place them 
anywhere together—the center of aroom onthe 
floor being most convenient—and then put one 
or two thicknesses of newspapers over them, 
pinned around them. They will then bear sev- 
eral degrees more of frost than without the pa- 
pers. Asimilar protection may be afforded to 
plants in the open ground, to guard against 
spring frosts, by nearly covering with a newspa- 
per, on the corners of which small stones are 
laid. 


...-The London Garden states a very suc- 
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hawk is increased. A tame-one was tethered 
by the leg in a strawberry patch. The black- 
birds (nearly the same as our robin) and the 
thrushes took care not to come nearer than the 
garden-wall, when they uttered the cry of dan- 
ger, but keptaway from the strawberries. 
_..The short-horn cow, 10th Duchess of 
Geneva, bought by Lord Bective, for $35,000, at 
the New York Mills sale, in 1873, and lately 
dead, gives oceasion for the English press to 
say that, notwithstanding the early death, she 
has proved a good investment to the purchacer. 
..In these hard times there is a great dea 
of comfort in the thought that an acre of land 
will produce just as many bushels of corn and 
a bushel of curn just a8 many pounds of pork 
as in the flush of bu~iness after the war or the 
days of specie payment before it. 
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L. H.NOLPFING, 230 Brosdway. New York. 


66 The Best Thing in the West ” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricu)tura! Lands in Amer- 
ituated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
pper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 


11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land. 


2” Circulars, with Map, giving fall neeunetion 











ay 
141 STATE ST REET. 
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Wh in hort 





Catalogues Free on Application. | 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-B 


ROSES 


Strong Pot rt com suitable for d. 96 splenic flow 
ering, > ben safe! 
varie thes your chteval ape S ons Be: forse 





19 for $3 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents eack 
additional, one M ficent Premium Rose 
yon: dollars wort wer! Send forour NEW 


'O ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from peer aao finest soles. Wemake Rosesa Great 
gg oe and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 

Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
XOsE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. l’a. 


ESTABLISHED 1791, Rp 


<8 Trees, Shrubs: |: 


ADDRESS 


RING & MURRAY, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 








oa L OWens 

















LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 


AWARDED GRAN 


at the last Cinemnati | Jadnetpies Beporiien-ever tx 
Se days’ by 





$100.00 IN COLD 


81 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


i SHDN ANN AS. bomg.@ Mansi te God, 


had often felt the want of some means wiereby I 


offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


I hada defect in three ef my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up fn my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope -f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
canle not prevent its coming in contact with my 
nd 

1 took no notice of the effect it had passusee. until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, Taueb to my surprise, 1 
found my crook d fingers stra’ out, I had 
as much use of om as ever. — believe 
my eyes. ils ed my hand to my family 
and a genes 8 rejoicing wan the 
The ~ : What had ced this 
vents 1 effect? Every was ed, and, after 
a — and careful investigation, I at last made up 
oy aD pd > at my gooi fortune had been caused by 
LICON. My next step was to discover 


made diligent ‘search teoneh © 
thought would throw = A High ae rt e subject, and, 
founda way by 


factory iL aneaain Recon al a iptnent es 
the world has never seen before. w began 
look & about me for cases to try the effect of it on 


rs. 
had « neighbor living abouts mile f-om my shop 


e 
Thad 
who h: e knee. caused by the cords be' con- 
tracted by" rhenmatism. T cies him s soutic of 


kto my 
ohne. spparenty as wellasever. It had worked just 
it { 


case, &@ perfect cure. 

gave itto other of my nm bers, and friends ( for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
mbs, Rheumatism, Neuraijgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all _ — it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding the Electro § Silicon Liniment would 
furthe than any other 

substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap cations in all external diseases occurring in 


the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
ny, office 7 William 8t., "I ork. Sold by ali 
Druggists. 50 cents per bottl 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone; Bowe Meal, pene Flour. 


New York oamce 150 F at street. 


ann Farmers and Tecion ae are invited to send for 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having received the highest Medal and Certificate 
ot Merit at the Great Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in 
a ood honest Fertiliser to their improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 
Higb, Grade ee Ph hat 
Cad ee Peai ie 
i, aia 
+4 vee +2 al gt Rerdliier 


ANALYSIS a Rew Bose 
Send for ba 


WM. A. FISH THOS. W. TREGO, Treas. 
JOBL W. WRT RAWM. See’y and Chemist, 


OFFICE No. 116 N. DEL. aVE., PHILA., PA. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


5,000 acres were last year = ane with 
oui ferti! based on analy: and 


on 
the results were such as to the yact that t they are 
profitabie to the farmer. of th 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 








set forth o 
labels. Our cu ive us abundant proof f 
their AGRIOULTURAL V. VALUE. We offer , 4 
2 
to any one who prove our fertilizers of 187 io 
be supstantially below the standard given on every 
package. They will alwa 


always be above it. 
ont gd who professedly supplies in a remit 
all ths elements tound in Be on, Directions for 
0 
ENRY HOOP 
Manager pies Fertilizer Co.. 
eane St.. ° 
Please state where you saw ~~ Tr 


Fish Guano. 


Bo Pererintans seit sea 


Half- Fish lity. Also Os 
ousgkale and Pine Pine Yelena Senne o. -” 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CoO., 
180 STATE St., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral 
38 Platt St, New £ REAAt, 








Areliable and first-class Fertilizer tor = Onn. To- 
bacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables es and Bin Smail Fruits. Every package sold on 

& guaranteed analysis. For prices, circulars, etc 


apply to 


batear & sRVANS, Manufacturers, 
38 PLATT 8T.. NEW 








pay low and details of 
Rae, ea ako 


RDEN SEED 

















Xe 





Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

coeeatal vROMEN Yor aan twon 

Bu p en- 

patice ac REateN persons cured of this much- 

dronded disease, who qamne from vario of the 

wo! dreaded a now ving one eS ee tel 

a6 ety 

q ur ny 
Write for a circular, 
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STOVE POLISH 
lout see Sooaren ena 





P.M. HOLMES & 60. 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
St., Boston, Mass 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL, 





THE INDE 


BMD ENT 





WITH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON TWU SIDEs---HARD AND tOFT. 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


TEORD, CONN. 





FRENCH 


stimulating veg: tation. 
FOR SALE IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


a oe 


5 126 lin this wonderful discovery. 


“MAZARINE” 


BLUE GLASS. 


Endorsed and recommended by GEN. PLEASONTON for curative purposes and 


AND CUT TO ANY SIZE REQUIRED. 


D. A. VANHORNE & CO., 
25 PARK PLACE and 22 MURRAY STREET, N. Y., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH WINDOW GLASS. 


Gen. PLEAsoNnTON’s book on Blue and Sun-lights will be found full of information to those 


SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DIS TM Brown 34» 78 ward copies to any address, postage paid, on receipt of $2. 


To Cure Sick Nerves, Pains and Local Weakness, 





LONG DISK, 4 by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
EXTRA LONG DISK, 4 by 18in., 
and strap with buckle for larger 
body, $5.00. 

Each one istested and 
warranted. They are 
se ficxible, self-applying. 

& and act withoutcare or 
trouble. They prove 
sufficiently active and 
q durable forthis method 

Disk sent by mail on 
receipt of price by 





GARRATT & CO., 
Larze Disk, 5by Sin. | No.6 Hamilton Place, {2 by 5 inch. 
—— Boston, Mass, $1.00. 








TH oF BOSS 1. 
GBNRENRIAL, 


As WEEE ‘AS VitiNWa 


© WILSON" 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY EWING _ MACHINE 


srr WILSON oY, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE Cco.,; 
Chicage, New Orleans, New York. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


A BEAUTERYLLY ios ON wae EIGHT. 
OnxT 
Devoted to Besare} Histo = tn of the 
Mons Marvels. and Wonders a ~ he Dees. 
ie “Entertaining, Tacecowte and 
A bright jpewspaper for the title Fike and the 
home circle.” 
Livgesl ned toany address forsee. Geller per ou. 
beral rates co clubs of five an Ww 
Send for Sopa ‘Dumber. aad 
Published atthe New York A 
BROADWAY AND, doun in BT REET, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 
e3 UNtoN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Peach Bottom Rooting Slate. 


TO BUILDERS.—Weare prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this Scumity in any quan- 
of all sizes, at short notice 

Cas siete is focosamanded, by all leading Architects. 
he United States Government and all State 











ae invariably a dark blue, 9 t.. variegated; no 
ribbons, flaws.or seams. Quarrt 


below e ter- 
line. Montel, Register, and Oem metery Stock gotten 
out to orde 


Finest bolted Slate Piseets in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT St., Philadelphia. 


THE tw? aaa = 











Itisthe most DURABLE PAINT ma 


and should aan be confounded with other mixed paints 


aration known. 


is the most ECONOMICAL PAINT mac 
e AVERILL isthe Standard and only RE 


ARE YOU _COINC TO PAINT? 


THB AVERILL CHEMIOAL fares. pet eds gal Bi R a eh from the CENTENNIAL 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


he 2 HANDSOMES as PAINT made. 


Sample cards, togetner wil testimonials from 


owners of the finest residences in the country, furnished ‘free by 


Averill Chemical | Paint Co 


lip, Ne we ee City. 


t" PELLUCIDITE, for Coating, praitine: = yao 2 Hard Woods. The seonad i, most durable prep- 








™ 


promptly executed. 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


MAZARINE BLUE GLASS, 


in Quantities to Suit, at Lowest Market Rates, 


JOHN. H. POILLON, 


68 Murray Street. 


vr 


* Importer and Dealer in French and a——a ane Picture Glass. Ordérs by mat! carefully and 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can And 


For Sale by al! Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER {[NDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Dlustrated Price-list and Pamphieto 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN CONRK. 


[March 15, 1877 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT AL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1st, 1877. 


Assets Jan. Ist, 
ess Interest Se 


crued and Val 


of Inv. over Cost, 124,221 46 


' RECEIPTS. 
$534,312 10 


$3,340,680 88 


For Premiums.. 
Received for Inter- 
oer oe from other 


141,738 41 
141,620 88—$817,671 39 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death., $134,127 87 
Paid ad Endow- 


ee eee 29,431 04 
Dividends paid Pol- 
icyholders, and 
Prem’s returned 170,485 48 
Amount paid for 
insurance...... 2,122 49 
Commissions 
At ency and ali 
er Expense 197,595 65 
Paid —" Fees. 6,313 92 
Pate THOS... 2.0... 5 60 
Purchased, Policies 188,928 85~744,641 90 73,029 49 
$3,413,710 37 
A mar value of Stocks and Bonds 
OWN ci seee' cacsaeeases stapes cseaess __ 10,002 w9 
$3,423,783 16 


ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1877. 


Real Estate, cost............... ,624 89 
Cash on hand <-e in ms 180,530 90 
Mortgages secured 

Estate (valued, $2, 318 7) 821,710 89 
Loans on Collateral (mark 

value $127, GO).8. Jeet... 0.5 
Railroad and Bank Stocks 49,895 21 

mium No on existing 

BIGGER, .5,..5 . 2 .-ncd0590 1,112,286 20 

Quarserly, and Semi annual 


Premiums............... sees 06 

Sromiame in hands of Agevts 105,281 03 
. R., State, County, 

Town, and City Bonds, cost: 536,585 00 
Balances due from Agents.. 22,160 96 
Personal Property. eee _17.067 % 
Interest Due and Accrued’ 141,620 88 
Market value of Securities 


OVOF COM, <..68iess5 08/30 10,072 29--$3,423,783 16° 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for reinsurance (N.Y. 
ya $3,019,287 00 

= Losses reported. not 

PP Be OEE 23,258 00—-$3,042,545 00 00 
Surplus as reeees Seneca $381,238 “$381,238 16 
Capital Stock .., sos eepnedveg - 300,000 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities ....................$81,238 16 


J. 8. PARSONS, Presider. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E. BEECHER. Sec’y. 


(From Boston Journal of Com set | 
ivEs PATENT Toe aw Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
Dear ‘Accept the warm congratulations of 
The Boston Journal of Gommnorer forthe great victofy 
you have gained in carrying 23y, the very highest 
award at the ition. To rece 








ated by you. “Your victor is complete. ony truly 
vours. ATSO ON AT OOD. Manager. 
HOTELS. 





CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 
J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


TRAVEL. 











Ww. & on DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
— 87 John st.. y+ York 
d 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MAN UFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
nes, Pum and 


Pp 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Peron ris, Fra: in 
and Vienna, A in 


“SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


PURE _WBITE LEAD, well known 
the: osty neat England as the WHITEST, 
FINEst, and B 
siete TAPE Xin. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
G 
D EIBBONR, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
oon or 
LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 
At OR market prices for.goods of equal quality. 


yeAees BROWN, Bey urer, 
ALEM, MA8S. 


5, 000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONEIN EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- 
OUT KEGARD TO COST. 

These Senple Machines contain ajl our Jatest = 
provements, d if they do not prove superior to 
any machine oy market they can be returned and 
money r nded. 

particularsaddress 
“LYON SEWING MACHINE co., 
40 Eust 12th Street, New York, 
12 First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Setf-Inking, 




















THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 


51 Powers’s soe. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 











SEWER-PIPES, 
nt of asin, S 
e 
Connections, and article be- 
longing to tiie trade. 
Pronounced su to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country. 





BURN 


is the best burning Oil in the 
T af E stand It cannot a as it 


HOME LIGHT OIL 


degrees. 


Riges. & BUNCE, Refiners. 
18 Front St.. New York. 


BEST. 


RSe. RISLEYW’S 2Sc. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 
6-0z. Botties, 25c. Pint pemrtee 800, 


Relieves Headache, Toothache, Earache, Sore 
Nose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, Paioful Moumses, 





J eens .—— Soa Swellings, shes, % we , 
Rheumatism, Brysipelas, ANS Sprains, We om i 
= | eee SPRAINS and BRUISES,_to 

i orses.are so 
. P. RISLEY, Pro ietor, 
WHOLESALE DU 


71 Warren Street, New "York. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 











THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 31 AND 93 Ross STREET 





ST. AUGUSTINE 


to Nassau and Havana. 


GRAND EXCURSION. 


During March the steamers of the New York. Sa- 
vannah, and Nassau Mail Steamship Line will call at 
St. Augustine andrun on to Havana. For schedules 
and low excursion rates apply to 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 

62 South Street. 
y IA NEW 

NEW SORE ARR SEUEARLRIEA 

¥or Treaton —_—s a. 

In New Jee tral al arpa of pow. mgeeey qos 
Te Toe te Pal hiiad ep bhia~~Nortn Pennsylvania “pat 
bg corn jer Third d Bee eka at 
‘om: 


Trains leave New erat Toot ri Be . street, for 


d Phi :B) A.M. 
SE Eeeieae 











Trenton. 
Street at iid, 815, 915, LIE 


15, 5315, 
Bhiedel hia from station of North Pennsyl- 
.3 ponhee: and d Berks Birects, at- 7:30, 8 #80 


’ " 00 P. 
sai nn rena cantor for 3 New Yor York at i209, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 
bain M + drawing room cars ae attached to the 9:30 
se and 1:30 P.M . trains and. .lesping cars to the 
o'clock midnight trains from both New York and 
Fal UND AY TRAINS leave ei! York, foot of Liberty 
Street, rat) AA Me; 5:80, 12:00 P . Leave Philadelphia 


t A. M.; 3:30, doo. 
*tNekets for sale at foot a, Liberty Sirest, Sent of 


Clarkson Street, Nos. an Bro: , at the 
Hotels all offices of the Erie fe Hailoay Co. in 
Row ‘ork and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 Court 
Rrooklyn. Ba checked residence to desti- 
nation. 


Hf. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. * 


MSNEELYS’ BELLS. 


bic Se 16:36, watch nave Fa reputation 


‘of aL 


FOS are wine hla 














BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
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“se 





\| 


